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CALICO-PRINTING (continued ). 


Havine thus briefly described the chief mechani- 
eal processes of calico-printing, we come now to 
notice the chemical. The colors used in calico- 
printing are derived from all the three kingdoms 
of nature; but it seldom happens that solutions, in- 
fusions, or decoctions of these colors admit 
of being applied at once to the cloth with- 
out some previous preparation, either of the 
cloth itself or of the coloring material. It 
is often necessary to apply some substance 
to the cloth which will act as a bond of 
union between it and the coloring matter. 
This substance is usually a metallic salt, 
which has an affinity for the tissue of the 
cloth as well as for the coloring matter when 
in a state of solution, and forms with the 
latter an insoluble compound. Such a sub- 
stance is called a mordant (from the Latin 
mordere, to bite), a term given by the 
French dyers under the idea that it exerted 
a corrosive action on the fibre, expanding 
the pores, and allowing the color to be ab- 
sorbed. The usual mordants are common 
alum and several salts of alumina, peroxide 
of iron, peroxide of tin, protoxide of tin, 
and oxide of chrome. These have an affi- 
nity for coloring matters; but many of their 
salts have also a considerable attraction for the tis- 
sue of the cloth, which withdraws them to a certain 
extent from their solutions. Mordants are useful 
for all those vegetable and animal coloring matters 
which are soluble in water, but have not a strong 
affinity for tissues. The action of the mordant is 
to withdraw them from solution, and to form with 
them, upon the cloth itself, certain compounds 
which are insoluble in water. 

In calico-printing, it is generally necessary to 
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bring the mordant or the coloring matter into such 
a state of consistency as to prevent it from spread- 
ing beyond the proper limits of the design. This 
is done by the use of thickener, the most useful of 
which is wheat starch, and flour; but many others 
are used, such as gum Arabic, British gum, high- 
dried potato starch, gum Senegal, gum tragacanth, 
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WASTING AND DRYING, 


jalap, pipe-clay, or China clay mixed with gum, 
dextrine, potato and rice starch, sulphate of lead 
mixed with gum, and many others. The choice of 
proper thickeners requires attention; for two simi- 
lar solutions of the same mordant equally thickened, 
but with different thickeners, may give different 
shades of color when used with the same coloring 
material. 

The colors, with the proper thickeners, &c., are 
prepared in vessels furnished with steam-jackets (as 
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shown in the following engraving), for raising the 
contents to the required temperature. 





PREPARATION OF COLORS, &¢ 


Although the different methods of printing are 
numerous, and the combinations of colors and shades 
of color almost infinite, yet each color in a pattern 
must, in the present state of the art, be applied by 
one of six different styles of work. These are term- 
ed, 1, the Madder style; 2, Printing by steam; 3, 
4, the Resist style; 5, the Dis- 
By the 


proper combination of two or more of these styles, 


the Padding style ; 


charge style; and 6, the China-Blue style. 


any pattern, however complicated, is produced. 

The madder style is so called from its being chiefly 
practised with madder; but it is applicable to most 
soluble vegetable and animal coloring matters. The 
first process in this style is to print the calico with 
a mordant; that is, instead of printing at once with 
color, the parts of the surface which are to have a 
madder color imparted to them are first impressed 
with a mordant. After the calico has passed through 
the hot flue, it is in many cases suspended free 
from folds for one or two days in what is called the 
ageing-room, where by exposure to air the mordant, 
or a portion thereof, undergoes a chemical alteration, 
whereby it becomes attached to the cloth in an in- 
soluble state. Any portion of the mordant that 
remains in a soluble state must be completely re- 
moved, or the color in being subsequently applied 
would spread over the surface, instead of being 
confined within the limits of the pattern. The su- 
periiuous mordant is removed by passing the dried 
ealico through a warm mixture of cow-dung and 
water. This is called dunging. The mixture is 
usually contained in two stone cisterns, placed end 
to end, each about 6 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 4 
feet deep. The mixture in one cistern is formed 
with about 2 gallons of dung to the cistern full of 
water, heated to about 160° or 180°. The second 
cistern contains about half this quantity of dung. 
The calico, guided by rollers to keep it free from 
folds, is drawn quickly through the first trough, and 
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then immediately through the second. It is then 
washed in clean water in what is called a wince-pit, 
and again in a dash-wheel. [See Brieacutne.] 
Dunging is further useful in removing the thicken- 
ing paste by which the mordant is applied, and it 
also determines a more intimate union between the 
mordant and the fibre of the cloth. The process is 
necesssary for alum, iron, and tin mordants, when 
applied to the cloth before the coloring matter. 

The difficulty of procuring cow-dung in sufficient 
quantities has led to attempts to find substitutes in 
those chemical substances which an analysis of dung 
indicates as the essential ingredients. Thus a solu- 
tion of phospate of soda and phosphate of lime, with 
a little glue or some other form of gelatine, has been 
used under the name of dung-substitute, or simply 
substitute. 

After washing in cold water, the mordanted cloth 
is winced in a weak solution of substitute and size 
It is then ready for the color. This is not applying 
by the process of printing, but simply by drawing 
the cloth for two or three hours through a solution 
of the coloring material. The color attaches itself 
permanently to those portions of the cloth to which 
the mordant has been applied, and forms a true 
chemical compound therewith; but on the unmor- 
danted portions the color is feebly attached, and is 
subsequently removed by washing in soap and water, 
or in bran and water, or in a dilute solution of chlo- 
ride of lime. This last washing is called clearing. 

Such is a very meagre outline of the most impor- 
tant processes concerned in printing and dyeing a 
The 
processes actually required for finishing a piece of 


piece of calico according to the madder style. 


cloth are numerous, as for example in producing a 
red stripe upon a white ground, the bleached cloth 
is submitted to nineteen operations, as follows: 1. 
Printing on mordant of red liquor (a preparation 
of almina) thickened with flour, and dyeing; 2. 
Ageing for three days; 3. Dunging; 4. Wincing in 
Washing at the dash-wheel; 6. 
7. Wincing 


cold water; 5. 
Wincing in dung-substitute and size; 
in cold water; 8. Dyeing in madder; 9. Wincing 
in cold water; 10. Washing at the dash-wheel; 11. 
Wincing in soap-water containing a salt of tin; 12. 
Washing atthe dash-wheel; 13. Wincing in soap- 
water; 14. Wincing in a solution of bleaching-pow- 
der; 15. Washing at the dash-wheel; 16. Drying 
by the water extractor ; 17. Folding; 18. Starching; 
19. Drying by steam. 

The operations of washing and drying are very 
important, and provision is made for them on a very 
complete scale. The pieces of cloth are brought 
down into water-tanks, passing under and over roll- 
ers, furnished with balance-weights to keep the 
calico stretched: these weights can be adjusted on 
their levers, so as to vary the tension to any degree 
required. In some cases, the bottom of the tank is 
supplied with water in jets, so that the calico is sub- 
jected to the dashing action of the water. In pass- 
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ing out of the washing-machine, the calico is re- 
ceived on a skeleton roller, where it is smoothed by 
an attendant, and passes from this to the drying 





DRYING CYLINDERS. 


cylinders, a section of which is shown in the follow- 
ing figure, where the arrow on the left shows the 
calico proceeding from the washing-machine, pass- 
ing over a guide-roller r, and then over the drying 
cylinders, which are of metal, and heated by steam. 
It is then guided by a second roller rk to the drum p, 
on which it is finally wound. 





In another form of washing-machine, the cloth is 


arranged in folds upon a shelf to the left of the ma- 
chine, whence it is guided by rollers into the first 
vat or division of the machine: it then passes out 
between rollers which press out the water, and thus 
make it again absorbent, before passing into the 
second division: it proceeds in this way until it 
arrives at the seventh division, where the rollers are 
pressed together with weighted levers, and the calico 
leaves the machine with most of its moisfure pressed 
out. The object of having the divisions of unequal 
height is to establish a current of water; for the 
tallest vat being first supplied, overflows into the 
next, and this into the third from the right, until 
the collected overflowings escape by the lowest vat. 
In this way a current is kept up, and the calico, 
moving in a contrary direction to that of the current, 
is completely washed. 

The second style of calico-printing is by steam. 
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The colors which attach themselves firmly to the 
cloth by being printed on it with a mordant are 
not numerous, but by exposing the goods so printed 
to the action of steam, an intimate combination, 
takes place between the tissue, the coloring 
matter, and the mordant. The mechanical 
arrangements for steaming are various. In 
some works the cloth is suspended free from 
folds in a small chamber of masonry, into 
which steam is admitted. In other works 
the goods are placed in a large deal box, 
the lid of which is made nearly steam-tight 
by edges of felt, and the steam is admitted 
through a pipe perforated with a multitude 
But 
the common method is to coil the calico 


of small holes, which traverses the box. 


round a hollow copper cylinder, A, (see p. 
120,) perforated with holes, the lower end 
of which is connected with a steam-pipe. 
The cylinder is prepared by mounting it in 
A roll of 
blanket is first lapped round it, then a piece 


a horizontal position in a frame. 


of white calico, and, lastly, three or four 
pieces of the printed and dried calico stitched end 
to end. The cylinder is then fixed upright in a 
small apartment furnished with a chimney to carry 
off the steam. The open end of the cylinder is 
screwed to a pipe connected with the spheres s s, 
which are supplied with steam from the main boiler 
of the works, the quantity being regulated by a 
stopcock c. The temperature is kept at 211° or 

212° to prevent much condensation, which 

makes the colors run. A higher tempera- 
ture is injurious, but a slight condensation 
The 


steaming is carried on for from twenty to 


is required to keep the goods moist. 


forty minutes, according to the nature of 
the color. 
cloth is unrolled immediately, to prevent 


When the steam is cut off, the 
condensation. On exposure to the air, the 
thickening material soon solidifies, and the 
goods become dry and stiff. The cloth is 
then aged for a day or two, and the thickener 
gently washed out with cold water. 

The operation of steaming not only attaches the 
color firmly, but gives it brillianey and delicacy of 
finish. It is not always adopted, for some colors 
become firmly attached to the cloth by mere expo- 
sure to air. 
in fugitive colors; these, not being fixed by steam- 
ing or by a mordant, are called spirit, fancy, or 
wash-off colors. 

The third style, called the padding style, applies 
to mineral colors only. 


A variety of cheap goods are printed 


By this style a pattern may 
be produced on white or colored ground, and a 
ground may also be formed for the design in other 
colors. For the latter purpose the padding machine 
is used. A roller covered with blanket dips partly 
into the trough, and above and in contact with this 
is another roller, and the cloth to be padded passes 
between the two. 


When the cloth is uniformly im- 
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bued with the color, it is dried at a temperature of ; are fat resists. Others act chemically as well as 


242°. If the color is to be applied to the face of 








STEAMING APPARATUS, 


the cloth only, the common printing machine with 
a roughened roller is used instead of the padding 
machine. The ground is sometimes produced by 
the union of two colors in solution forming within 
the fibre of the cloth itself an insoluble colored pre- 
cipitate. For this purpose the cloth is first passed 
through one colored solution, and then dried. It is 
next passed through the other colored solution; the 
two then react upon each other, and produce the 
desired effect. Or the cloth may be padded in one 
solution, and afterwards winced in the other. In 
order to produce a design on a white or colored 
ground, the cloth is printed with one of the solutions, 
and then padded or winced in the other. 

In the next style of printing, the resist style, the 
white cloth is printed with a resist paste, the object 
of which is to prevent those portions of the cloth 
to which it is applied in the form of a pattern, from 
taking up color when the cloth is passed through 
the dye-beck. A white design on a colored ground 
is a simple example of this style. There are two 
classes of resists—one to prevent a mordant from 
attaching itself to the portions of the cloth 80 pro- 
tected, and the other to shield the cloth from color- 
ing matter. Some resists act mechanically; such 
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mechanically. 

The object of the fifth or discharge style is to pro- 
duce a white or colored figure upon a colored ground. 
For this purpose, the dyed or mordanted cloth is 
printed with a substance called the discharger, which 
acts either on the coloring matter or on the mordant 
before the cloth is exposed to the dye. The dis- 
charger acts by converting the coloring matter on 
the mordant into colorless or soluble products, 
which may thus be removed so as to allow the parts 
thus discharged to be dyed in another color. A 
vegetable or animal coloring matter is usually dis- 
charged by chiorine and chromic acid; and a mor- — 
dant is dissolved by an acid solution. 

By this style are produced the well-known imi- 
tations of Bandana handkerchiefs, in which white 
figures are formed on a ground of Turkey-red by 
means of an aqueous solution of chlorine. This is 
made to flow down through the red cloth in certain 
points, which are defined and circumscribed by the 
pressure of hollow lead types inserted into plates of 
lead contained in a hydraulic press. The press is 
furnished with a pair of pattern plates, one attached 
to the upper block of the press, and the other to the 
movable part or sill. From twelve to fourteen 
pieces of cloth previously dyed in Turkey-red are 
stretched over each other as evenly as possible, and 
then rolled round a drum. A portion of the four- 
teen layers equal to the area of the plates being 
drawn through between them, the press is worked 
and the plates are brought together with a force of 
upwards of 300 tons. The solution of chlorine is 
then allowed to flow into the hollows of the upper 
lead plate, whence it descends on the cloth, and 
percolates through it, extracting the Turkey-red 
dye, the intense pressure preventing the bleaching 
‘Nquor from spreading beyond the limits of the fig- 
vves perforated in the plates. When a certain 
quantity of bleaching liquor has passed through, 
water is admitted in a similar manner to wash away 
the chlorine. The pressure is then removed, and 
another square of the fourteen layers is moved for- 
ward under the plates, and the process is repeated. 
When all the pieces have been discharged, they are 
winced in water, and further treated so as to im- 
prove the lustre both of the white and of the red. 

The sixth and last style of printing is for China- 
blue, a peculiar style, practised with indigo only, 
two or three shades of color being commonly asso- 
ciated with white. The bleached calico is printed 
of the required pattern with a mixture of indigo, 
orpiment, sulphate of iron, gum and water. It is 
then aged for a day or two, and afterwards stretched 
in perpendicular folds on a rectangular frame of 
wood. This is immersed in a certain order in three 
liquids, contained in stone cisterns, the tops of 
which are on a level with the ground: 1, in milk 
of lime: 2, in a solution of sulphate of iron; 3, in 
a solution of caustic soda. The frames are dipped 
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several times alternately into the first and second 
cisterns, with exposure to the air fer a short time 


INDIGO VAT. 


between each dip; they are not dipped so frequently 
into the third cistern, but the dipping into this fol- 
lows immediately after that in No. 2. By these 
operations, the insoluble indigo, which had been 
applied to the surface becomes converted into 
soluble indigo, or indigotin, which is dissolved and 
transferred to the interior of the fibres, where it is 
precipitated in the original insoluble form. 

Such is a general outline of the mechanical and 
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chemical arrangements of a large print-work. In 
addition to these, every calico-printer must have 
the means of producing a constant succession of new 
patterns; for, were he to neglect to satisfy 
the craving after novelty in dress which 
seems to form a part of the mental constitu- 
tion of alf classes, his goods would be ne- 
glected, however fine in material, excellent 
in weaving, elegant in design, and tasteful 
in the choice, variety, and combination of 
The spring or the winter fashions 
of each year must be new; and although 
millions of patterns have preceded those of 
any particular year, yet the patterns each 
year must be stamped with the characteristic 
of novelty, or they will not sell. The pro- 
duction of this novelty requires months of 
previous preparation ; and it is the business 
of a peculiar set of artists or pattern design- 
ers to furnish the printer with a large va- 
riety of designs, from which he selects those 
which he thinks likely to suit the taste of 
his customers. 

A set of designers is usually attached to 
large print-works, consisting of two or three artists, 
and four or five apprentices. The designs furnished 
by them often amount to several thousands every 
year, from which the printer selects those which ap- 
pear likely to succeed, either from novelty of design 
or the tasteful distribution of form and color, Some 
designers work on their own account, and sell their 
designs at prices varying from a few shillings to 
many dollars. In our next, we will give a descrip- 
tion of the mode of calendering various cloths, 
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color. 
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BY KATE WILDFIRE. 


(See Plate.) 


Anxpy CAVENDER was a sad trifler in his way. 
There was scarcely a maiden in the village to whom 
he had not made love at one time or another, and 
all as a pleasant piece of pastime; not seeming to 
understand that maidens’ hearts were tender things, 
and liable to be burt in the handling. 

Many tears had he caused to flow from beautiful 
eyes, yet, if he knew of the fact, it did not appear to 
give him serious concern. There was always a 
smile on his lip and a light word on his tongue. 

At last, however, Andy’s heart received an im- 
pression. The image of a fair young girl rested 
upon it; not as of old, like the image in a speculum, 
to pass with the object, but like the sun-fixed im- 
age of the Daguerreotype. Strange fact! the fickle, 


light-hearted Andy Cavender was in love; really and 
truly in love. 





There had come to Woodland, to pass a few 
months during the warm summer-time, a city maiden, 
whose charms were too potent for the village flirt. 
She came, he saw, and was conquered. It was soon 
plain to every one that it was all over with Andy 
Cavender. Kate—the lively, witty, darling Kate 
Archer had subdued him with her charms, though 
all unconscious herself of the conquest she had 
made, 

But others saw what she perceived not, and looked 
on curious for the issue. 

“ What do you think of this, Jenny ?” said Kate 
Archer, one day, to the young friend with whom she 
was spending her summer in the country, and she 
laughed as she spoke, at the same time holding up 
a letter. 

“ News from home ?” remarked Jenny, smiling. 
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“Oh dear, no! It’s a love-letter.” 
“ What !” 
“A real righty love-letter, and, as they say, no- 
Oh dear! To think that I should have 
made a conquest already !” 

“A love-letter, Kate? Well, here is an adven- 


ture, sure enough ! Whose heart*have you broken?” 


thing else. 


“ You shall see and hear for yourself,” replied the 
laughing girl. Then, as she unfolded the letter, she 
put on a grave countenance, and, opening the pages 
to the eyes of her friend, read aloud— 


“My pear Miss Arcner: Will you permit one 
who, from the moment he saw you, became an 
ardent admirer, to lay his heart at your feet? Un- 
til you appeared in our quiet village, no maiden had 
passed before me who had power to win my love. 
But, from the moment I saw you, I no longer had 
control over my affections. 
bird to its mate. You cannot but have observed, in 
all our recent meetings, that I regarded you with 
more than a common interest, and I have permitted 
myself to believe that you read the language of my 
eyes, and understood its meaning. You did not 
turn from me; you did not look coldly on me. Have 
I erred in believing that your heart responded to 
I trust not. If it 
I will 
wait, with trembling and impatient hope, your 
answer to this. 

“ Tenderly and faithfully yours, 
“ ANDREW CAVENDER.” 


the warm emotions of my own? 
be so, then am I of all men most miserable. 


* Now, Jenny dear, what do you think of that ?” 
said Kate, gayly, as she folded up her letter. 
“ Havn’t I made a real conquest ?” 

“ Andy Cavender! Well, that beats everything!” 

“ None of your country maidens for him,” laughed 
Kate. “He must have a city belle.” 

“Country maidens! He’s made love to every 
good-looking girl within ten miles round.” 

“He ?” 

“Yes. 
broken.” 

“ Did he ever make love to you ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Jenny, gayly. 

“Tn real earnest ?” 

“Ah! now you come to the point. Perhaps 
you ’ve not heard that Andy is our village flirt ?” 

“A flirt, indeed! And so I am to be one of his 
victims. Oh dear !” 

“T don’t know as to that. 


There ’s no counting the hearts he has 


I more than half sus- 
In fact, I’ve heard, 
from more than one source, that he is desperately in 
love with you.” 
“ Will he hang himself if I ’m inexorable ?” 
“There 's no telling. But what kind of an 
answer are you going to make to his avowal of 
love ?” 
“ What shall I say ?” 


pect him to be in earnest now. 


They flew to you like a ; 
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“Oh, that depends on your feelings.” 

“ He ’s a regular flirt you say ?” 

“T could name you a dozen girls at least, to whom 
his attentions have been of a character to make 
them believe that his designs were serious. Two or 
three were made very unhappy when he turned 
from them, like a gay insect, to seek another 
flower.” 

“Then he must be punished,” said Kate, reso- 
lutely ; “and be mine the task to lay the smarting 
lash upon his shoulders. For the man who delibe- 
rately trifles with a woman’s feelings I have no pity. 
He has been the cause of pain beyond what it is 
possible for himself to feel ; and, if I can reach his 
sensibilities in any way, you may be sure that I will 
do it with a hearty good-will.” 

“T do not like the thought of giving pain,” re- 
marked Jenny, “even to a reptile.” 

“ Pain is salutary in most cases; and will be par- 
ticularly so in tis, I hope. He, will have some 
idea of how it feels, as the woman said, when she 
rapped her boy over the head with a stick for strik- 
ing his sister.” 

It was as Jenny supposed, and as we intimated in 
the beginning ; Andy Cavender was really and truly 
over head and ears in love with Kate Archer, and 
every line of his amatory epistle was from his heart. 
Two or three letters were written and destroyed be- 
fore he produced one exactly to his mind, and this 
he finally dispatched in full confidence that, as it 
came from his heart, it must reach the heart of the 
lovely maiden. 

Two dsys went by, and no answer was received 
by the enamored swain. He began to feel anxious. 
On the third day, a neat liitle perfumed envelop 
came into his hands, which, on opening, he found to 
contain a pink, perfumed, satin-edged sheet of note- 
paper, on which were a few lines most delicately 
written. They were as follows :— . 

“My pear Sir: Your letter, containing a most 
flattering avowal of regard for one who is compara- 
Its effect I 
vit got attempt to describe; nor will I, at this 


tively a stranger, has been received. 





thy p*are to put in written language what I feel. 
ow evening I will spend at Mrs. T "3. 
hie» 2 hope to see you there ? 
“Yours, &c., Karte.” 


Andy was in eestasies at this answer to his epistle. 
Its meaning to him was as plain as if Kate had said, 
“Dear Andrew, my heart is yours.” 

On the next evening, he repaired to Mrs, T——’s, 
trembling with fond anticipation. On entering the 
parlor, he found but a single person therein, and 
that a young lady named Herbert, to whom he had 
formerly paid very marked attentions. Aware that 
she had been made unhappy by his fickleness, not 
to call it by a harsher name, the meeting rather 


threw a damper over his feelings. But Andy had 
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his share of coolness and self-possession, and, al- 
though it cost him a considerable effort, he ma- 
naged to introduce topics of conversation and to 
talk pretty freely, although the talking was nearly 
all on his own side, Miss Herbert maintaining a cold 
reserve, and answering entirely in monosyllables. 

For about a quarter of an hour, Andy endured 
the ordeal, wondering why this particular young 
lady should happen to be alone in the parlor of 
Mrs. T , and wondering still more why Miss 
Archer did not make her appearance. Just as he 
began to feel a little excited and uneasy, the door 
opened, and in walked another young maiden whom 
he had reason to remember—a Miss Mary Harper. 
She was also one of his old flames. She appeared 
surprised at seeing him, and greeted him with cold- 
ness. Andy tried to say some sprightly things to 
Miss Harper; but he was far from being in as good 
condition as at first. The effort to entertain Miss 
Herbert had somewhat exhausted his reservoir of 
spirits, and his attempts to draw farther thereon 
were not very successful. The two young ladies 
drew together on the sofa, and maintained a mutual 
reserve towards Andy that soon began to be painful- 
ly embarrassing. 

“ What does all this mean ?” Andy had just asked 
himself, for he was beginning to feel puzzled, when 
the sound of light feet along the passage was again 
heard, and, the door opening, his eyes rested upon 
the form of Caroline Gray, to whom he had once 





paid his addresses. Very particular reasons had 
Andy Cavender for not wishing to meet Caroline 
on that particular occasion; for he had committed 
himself to her more directly than to any other 
young lady in Woodland, having, on one occasion, 
actually written and sent to her a love-letter. The 
precise contents of that epistle he did not remember ; 
but often, when he thought of it, he had doubts as 
to the extent to which he had committed himself 
therein, that were not very comfortable. 

Soon another and another entered, and, strange to 
say, each was an old flame, until there were present 
not less than six fair, rebuking spirits. Silent, 
Andy sat in the midst of these—silent, because the 
pressure on his feelings had become insufferably 
great—for nearly a quarter of an hour. It was a 
social party of a most novel character, and one that 
he has never forgotten. 

About the time that Andy’s feelings were in as 
uncomfortable a state as could well be imagined, 
and he was beginning to wish himself at the North 
Pole, Kate Archer and her friend Jenny entered the 
room slowly, the former with an open letter in her 
hand, upon which the eyes of both were resting. 

In an instant, it flashed upon Andy Cavender that 
he was to be victimized by the city belle. No 
sooner had this thought crossed his mind than, ris- 
ing abruptly, he bowed to his fair tormentors, say- 


ing— 
“ Excuse me, ladies.” 


And beat a hasty retreat. 
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But, ere he had passed beyond the street door, 
there reached him a gush of merry laughter from 
the musical throat of Kate, in which other voices 
mingled. 

On the next day, he received a letter directed in 
a delicate hand. It inclosed the one he had writ- 
ten to Kate, and accompanying it was a note in 
these words— 

“ There is, it is presumed, a mistake in the direc- 
tion of this. It was probably meant for Caroline 
Gray, Mary Harper, Nancy Herbert, or Jenny 
Green. In order that it may receive its proper 
destination, it is returned to the writer.” 

The village flirt was a changed man after that. 
He had played with edged tools until he eut him- 
self, and the wound, in healing, left an ugly scar. 
Poor Andy Cavender! All this happened years 
ago, and he is a bachelor still, notwithstanding 
several subsequent attempts to make a favorable 
impression on the hearts of certain pretty maidens. 
The story of his punishment at Mrs. T ’s flew 
over the village in a few hours, and, after that, no 
fair denizen of Woodland for a moment thought of 
regarding any attention from Andy Cavender as more 
than a piece of idle pastime; and, on the few occa- 
sions that he ventured to talk of love, the merry 





witches laughed him in the face. 


THE GOOD ANGEL. 


BY MRS. HALE, 


(See Iltustration.) 


ANGELS, sent as witnesses, 
Watch us everywhere; 

Sheltered by their shining wings, 
Seeming folds of air, 

Gentle maiden, one is near, 
List’ning for thy prayer! 


Offerings of the pure in heart 
Upward, flame-like, tend ; 

With a sunbeam swiftness then 
Angel guards deacend ! 

Human sigh and heavenly smile 
Thus together blend. 


Lovely as the lonely flower 
In the desert blown, 

Is the holy human thought 
But to angel known: 

On his book the thought is graved, 
Where its light is thrown. 


As the fragrance from the flower 
Riseth morn and even, 

Warm with light or wet with dew, 
Joy and grief are given 

From the human soul to draw 
Incense forth for heaven— 

Angels for this off’ring wait 
Every morn and even. 
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EINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 


BY MRS. L. G. ABELL, 


“ Heaven protect me from single solitude, but not from single Wessedness.” 


SINGLE SOLITUDE. 


Aone she sits in the old homestead, 
And dim her faded eye; 

Her once brown hair is white with years— 
Two score and a half have gone by. 

In those hollow rooms no sound but the tick 
Of the old house clock, that rings 

A solemn knell to departed hours, 
Borne off on the night’s dark wings. 


From the lightest step an echo falls 
Like the earth-clod in a grave— 

On all things lies a sullen gloom, 
Deep as a funeral wave. 

Still there she sits, and muses long, 
And thronging memories come 
From the long waste of desert years, 

To people that old home. 


The father in his old arm-chair 
The mother’s voice again, 

In the lone heart, is breathing low 
As music’s lingering strain: 

The happiness of childish hours, 
The light and joy it brings, 

Come crowding back upon the heart, 
Like the rush of waving wings. 


And kindred spirits hover near, 
As in the fairest youth, 

But vanish soon; each lovely form 
Is changed to cold, cold truth. 

The buds and blossoms of the heart, 
Affection’s dewy flowers, 

Will fade and sadly perish too, 
For want of care of ours! 


When gone forever, no fond eye 
F’er glances to our own: 

While desolate, we live unblest, 
Unloved, and eer alone! 

Oh! to be thus when all has fled, 
And love and joy are gone— 

How poor were earth, if on it doomed 
To live and die alone! 


SINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 


Ah! there she sits—but in her eye 
Of dark expressive hue, 

Is a soft light of kindliness 
Forever melting through : 

Sweet thoughts have ripened in her heart 
The golden clusters there ; 

The heavenly virtues, like rich fruit, 
Exclude corroding care! 


Her voice—with cheerful, happy tone, 
Mellowed by softening ills— 
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Is like glad echoes in the heart, 
The grateful heart it thrills: 
Her early life was beautiful, 
But not so fair as now; 
Contentment smiles upon her way, 
And lights her sunny brow. 


Once fancy painted visions bright 
Of sweet domestic bliss; 

But doubtful oft as meteor-light 
She trusted not to this. 

A happy group are round her now, 
And sweet young voices ring— 

Caresses sparkle brightly out, 
Like gushings of a spring. 


In her kind home, how blest are all 
Who feel its genial sway— 

To a dear sister’s widowed heart, 
What sweet repose and stay— 

And many a sad friend there is cheered, 
As light-winged time goes by, 

Scarce streaking yet the raven braids, 
Or dimming yet the eye! 


Oh! who may not be always blest, 
Encircled with life’s flowers, 
That plants affection’s fruitful seeds 
And kind acts on the hours. 
Thus e’er in single blessedness 
The heart may find its home: 
Where loved ones fondly gather, 
There happiness will come! 





TO SIGNORA B####, 
BY FANNY 8ST. AUBYN. 


An! say not thou ’rt exiled long 
From “sunny Italie!” 
Bright wanderer from the Land of Song 
Warm hearts |. .ve welcomed thee; 
Not “exiled,” fox ‘ :v home shal] be 
The true hearts of the brave and free! 


Thrice welcome to our own bright land, 
Thou of the song and lute, 

Whose chords are swept with thrilling hand— 
Oh! let them not be mute, 

But wake the soul’s deep mystery 

With burning song of Italie! 


Oh! wake thy lute’s soft notes again, 
Whose silent chords are sleeping, 
We listen for the thrilling strain 
Its golden strings are keeping. 
Oh! wake its gushing minstrelsy 
To song of thine own Italie! 














EMPLOYMENT OF 


No. 


WOMEN IN CITIES. 


I.—THE MINT COIN 


BY ALICE 


Pustic opinion would seem to have decided that 
but two classes of employment are legitimate to our 
sex—teaching and the needle. 

“In the first place,” says that excellent authority, 
“ women are not intended to be occupied out of the 
domestic circle. The cares of the household are 
her proper sphere, while man bears abroad ‘the 
burden and heat of the day.’ Our mothers, our 
sisters, our wives, how much we owe to them! We 
love them all the more for their beautiful depend- 
ence. We pity those who have been deprived of 
their natural protectors, and are obliged to labor for 
themselves. How fortunate that to them two such 
avenues are open! Teaching is at once so respectable 
and proper; the needle, to those who are not qualified 
for the school-room, is a certain and never-failing 
support.” And so public opinion turns to the dis- 
cussion of some new theme, with folded hands and 
a satisfied conscience. 

Visit our public schools, and you will see hun- 
dreds of bright childish faces, who will soon take 
the place of older sisters, now toiling in part, per- 
haps, for their support. Go through our crowded 
courts and swarming alleys, and you find as many 
more, who have never been gathered into the fold 
of this instruction. All these human souls are to 
have some aim in life, some provision for the natural 
wants of their existence. They must be clothed and 
fed; they crave their small share of comforts, and 
luxury even. It is rare that you find among them 
a strong, well-trained spirit, that is self-reliant and 
self-denying thus early in life. They must have 
occupation as the means to an end, as well as to 
prevent the rust of naturai abilities. Life-long labor 
for a scanty fee is not in itself attractive, and there- 
fore marriage is set before them as the end and 
object of their existence. Even when the higher 
nature has been developed by partial mental train- 
ing, this one false motive is suffered to take root. 

The woman of the world, surrounded by all of 
wealth and elegance, educates her beautiful daugh- 
ters to the one end of marrying for an establishment. 
It is for this that every natural grace is heightened, 
every warm heart-impulse subdued, every accom- 
plishment is sought. The simple strength of love, 
the union of reciprocal tastes and excellent quali- 
ties, the “divine self-abnegation” to the will and 
comfort of those around them, the training for the 
new position, and the thousand responsibilities of 
wife and mother, the mistress of a household, the 
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ADJUSTERS. 


B. NEAL. 


leader of society, have no part nor lot in the mat 
ter. And, if this is undeniably so in the light of 
high intellectual cultivation, what wonder that the 
daughters of the poor man look upon marriage, from 
earliest girlhood, as the goal of all hopes and aims, 
the emancipation from the restraints of the pinched 
and meagre household arrangements, a cessation 
from the wearying routine of the needle, their sole 
dependence? Thus marriages of convenience are 
not confined alone to those homes where human 
hearts are sacrificed that their elegance need not be 
diminished. The apple of discord is sometimes 
other than golden fruit; and the home that should 
have been so bright, a haven of rest and content- 
ment, is darkened with contention and angry re- 
proach: whence come the sins of neglect, intem- 
perance, and perhaps abandonment. 

How different would all home influence be, if 
young girls were taught to reverence, rather than 
make a jest of this holiest emotion of the heart, and 
to wait, in quiet and serene contentment, until such 
a time as they should meet and recognize such 
qualities of mind and soul as would insure sympathy, 
strength, and forbearance in the nearest and dear- 
est association of life ? 

The restless mind, so busy with idle and fanciful 
dreams, would be trained by active employment; 
the self-respect of independence would forbid any 
sacrifice of truth or honest feeling. 

But others remain to be provided for. The daugh- 
ters of those who have beea affluent, but are sud- 
denly reduced to the necessity of labor; the young 
widow, reared in comfort, who finds herself alone in 
the world, with her children to be reared and edu- 
cated. This is no small class of community to be 
provided for, and one whose wants are most difficult 
to meet. “Work they cannot, to beg they are 
ashamed,” and may live on, eating the bitter bread 
of dependence; for they had wasted the instructions 
of the school-room, save in those accomplishments 
that fitted them to shine in society, but are useless 
now, and their physica! strength, as well as manual 
skill, will avail very little in the contest with daily 
want. All these must be cared for, or their suffer- 
ings, it may be said, rest upon the very public 
opinion which washes its righteous hands so innc- 
cently of the matter. And why? Because it has 
guarded so many avenues of employment; because 
it has shut out all choice and variety: “so far sha!t 
thou come, and no farther,” in the broad world of 
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human effort and ingenuity, is the voice that has 
condemned every effort to a wider range of thought 
and action. 

Not that we would enter into the contest of the 
present, and soil our lips with the war-cry for “ fe- 
male emancipation ;” we claim for our sisters only 
liberty to use the proportion of strength, both of 
body and mind, with which Heaven has seen fit to 
endow them. Every woman who comes before the 
world as a public teacher or leader seems to us to 
lose a part of her birthright of purity and delicacy. 
The pen can send forth its gentle influence from the 
retirement of the home circle ; but we ask no place 
in the lecture-room or the arena of political strife— 
nothing that could disturb 


“ That stillness which best becomes a woman— 
Calm and holy.” 


We are, in a measure, dealing with past tradi- 
tions; very recently, the aspect of society in this 
respect is somewhat changed, perhaps in no city 
more successfully than our own; and we have thought 
a glance at some of these sources of industry and 
content might not be uninteresting to the readers 
of a publication devoted to the interests of our sex, 
while resulting perhaps in still further progress. 
And, first of all, we select, for its novelty, unparal- 
leled success, and general interest, the weighing or 
adjusting of the United States Mint. 

You are fond of crocheting, fair ladies; you like 
the grace of the silken purse, the shining glitter of 
its well-filled compartments. The golden dollars 
slip softly through your pretty hands; you admire 
the purity of the silver coin; nay, are not ashamed 
to confess to the early childish gratification of a 
bright new “copper,” with the smiling head of 
Liberty, and the distinct “one cenr” on the re- 
verse, one of the first spelling lessons to which you 
gave earnest heed. But have you any more idea 
of the manufacture of this ringing coin than you 
have of the weaving of the delicate lace or the 
rich silks for which it is given in exchange? Not 
unless you have visited our city and gone through 
with its lions, for prominent among them stands the 
pure marble edifice known as the Mint. But, if you 
have never accomplished the established routine of 
sight-seeing, allow us to be your chaperone for the 
morning, and we shall find what part our sex plays 
in the production of our country’s coinage. 

We need not be daunted by the card that con- 
fronts us at the portal, “ No admittance after twelve 
o’clock;” we have a friend at court, whose name is 
a talisman to the porter, and we are ushered through 
the paved hall into his neat office, little differing 
from an ordinary counting-room; here we await 
the arrival of our guide, no other than the director 
of the department in which is situated the “ Mint 
cage of Canaries,” as some one has pleasantly enti- 
tled the apartment which is the principal object of 


our visit. 





They are opening small packages of the raw 
material in the room opposite the sub-treasurer’s 
office, as we leave it. These brown-paper parcels, 
so carefully tied, and sealed, and directed, arrived 
in yesterday’s steamer from the Garden Gate. We 
saw it announced in huge capitals, included in that 
indefinite quantity, “ $300,000 in THe HANDS OF THE 
PASSENGERS!” They are so suggestive, these small 
leathern bags, scarcely larger than the longest 
finger of a gentleman’s glove, filled with the fine 
shining dust and flakes, that are now lying upon the 
scale that will soon mark their actual value. It tells 
of “perils by flood and field,” separation from home 
and friends, days of weary toil, and nights of rest- 
less anxiety. It may be a “ widow's mite,” all that 
has returned to her for the love and protection that 
were given up for the fatal search; it may be an 
orphan’s only portion; or perhaps the welcome re- 
mittance, come in the hour of need, to avert threat- 
ened want or beggary. 

However this may stand, it will soon be fused in 
the glowing mass that prepares the labor of the 
coiner. 

We are too late for the melting ; but that we have 
little to do with. We know that the assayed and 
refined gold is at length cast into bars, of perhaps 
half a yard in length—we will take the largest gold 
coin, the double eagle, at which they work to-day— 
and from this the bright circle, with its clear im- 
pressions, is to be formed. 

Now we are in a room filled with swarthy men 
and clanking machinery. It is lighted by the red 
glow of the annealing furnace, and the hiss of steam 
mingles with the confused chorus of sounds. The 
iron chain, closed against all intruders, is thrown 
down at our appearance, and, as we enter the cen- 
tral door, we find near us one of those iron frames 
that minister to the discord. Beside it is a wooden 
table or tray, holding a bundle of long thin strips 
of gold; the bar has already been subjected to vari- 
ous processes, and has gained several inches in 
length for the lost thickness. See, in the press be- 
fore us, as it passes through the process, which 
must still be repeated, the pressure bearing greater 
until the requisite thickness is attained. When 
thus drawn, the strip is passed beneath yonder die, 
striking with the utmost precision and regularity, 
as the grave-faced workman draws it outward with 
a slightly oscillating motion, the round counters of 
gold falling into a receptacle beneath; and the thin 
bar of metal, remaining penetrated at equal dis- 
tances, is laid aside to be remelted and recast, for 
nothing is wasted here. 

“As the trimmings of puff paste are kneaded 
again,” says our guide, by way of illustration to our 
feminine ears, which suggests to us a comparison 
for the strips themselves: a thin layer of cake or 
biscuit dough, when the circular eutter has passed 
over it, etching out the cakes at regular intervals. 

And this is all it is necessary for us to see just 











THE MINT COIN ADJUSTERS. 





now; so we leave the jar and confusion, following 
our cicerone up an outer staircase, of the hollow- 
square or parallelogram, which the buildings form; 
and, entering a small passage, are ushered at once 
into the room appropriated to those who adjust the 
coin to its exact standard weight before it can be 
finished. Whatachange! The only sound is the 
chattering of merry voices, or bursts of girlish laugh- 
ter, subdued a little, but by no means hushed, at 
the approach of visitors. The apariment is large 
and airy, long ranges of windows on each side, and 
a skylight in the centre, securing ample ventilation. 
Through its width extend three long tables, and 
on each side are placed the young girls, busy with 
this monotonous, but agreeable employment. Not 
all young girls; for here and there we meet a more 
careworn face, acting as a balance, perhaps, to the 
light spirits of those around. It reminded us at 
first of the large drawing-hall of the 
there were the same gayety and cheerfulness, and 
the scales before each workwoman filled the piace 
of our easels. Walking about from group to group, 
with a sweet and serious mien, was a lady in deep 
mourning, not unlike our favorite teacher, as she 
would come, with some word of encouragement or 
advice, to watch the progress of the drawing; but 
her presence was no arbitrary restraint, and the 
work went on as rapidly, for all the jest and laugh- 
ter. Some were standing, the height of the tables 
making it convenient for them to do so; others had 
made themselves comfortable with foot-stools, or 
Hands and arms 


Seminary: 





were leaning over their work. 
were in constant motion; indeed, the whole upper 
part of the figure is exercised much more than in 
sewing, or even drawing, by the reaching and filing. 

The neat scales are placed directly before them, 
at just a convenient distance apart; a file and a 
round brush, like that of a house painter, are their 
only implements. A pile of the unfinished coin is 
placed before each, which is to be balanced by the 
exact standard weight. The coin is placed in the 
opposite scale, and is required to be precisely the 
same; if it varies ever so little, the index in the 
centre is true to the fault. It moves like the hand 
of a clock, but with a pendulum motion, upon a tiny 
white dial-plate, and the practised eye can discover 
the instant, and to us almost imperceptible move- 
ment. If too heavy, the file separates a few tiny 
particles from the rough edge; or, if too light, the 
piece is rejected altogether. A round and square 
can of tin stands before each, for the different 
pieces. Those that are of just weight are now ready 
to be milled, the others are reweighed, and, if found 
to vary more than the eighth of a grain, are consi- 
dered altogether too light, and are melted and cast 
All this is done with astonishing rapidity 
The eye is fixed upon the register, 


again. 
and precision. 


and the busy hands move almost mechanically from 
pile to file, and to the open-mouthed receptacle. 
The particles are suffered to fall upon the sheets of 
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stiff brown paper that cover the tables; but think 
not their escape is permitted. It is for this reason 
that no current of air is admitted, the room being 
ventilated by lowering the upper sash. 

But how are they gathered ? 

We shall see, as soon as this present weight of 
coin is finished ; they are already near its comple- 
tion. One by one they cease from the quick rou- 
tine, and watch their less industrious neighbors, or 
chat among themselves; as school-girls anticipate 
an approaching recess. “But why are they not 
supplied with work at once ?” we ask, to be told that 
each parcel is weighed in the office of the chief 
coiner before it is brought to the room, and must be 
weighed again by itself. Now the tin cans are be- 
ginning to gather on one of the smaller tables, 
where a workman from below is preparing their 
contents for removal. 

This is an animated scene; every workwoman 
has risen, and is busily plying her brush. Her own 
dress, apron, and sleeves are dusted, then the table 
before her, the scales, and all the particles brushed 
down together. We essay to lift the can of filings 
thus gathered from the morning’s employment; it 
is about half full of the dull yellow and brown par- 
ticles; but, as if they concealed a magic weight, our 
wrists are so strained that we are fain to replace it 
upon the table of the lady directress. We are told, 
to our amazement, that the value of the very sweep- 
ings alone will average from twelve to fourteen 
hundred dollars ! 

But still more, the water in which their hands are 
now washed has also its precious deposit. More 
than two hundred dollars was saved in this way in 
ten months. 

“Ts it possible?” we say. “ Then the very dust 
of the floor must be valuable?” And we are told, 
with a quiet smile, that no sweeping from the whole 
building is thrown away. It is first “purified by 
fire,” and its yearly yield is almost equal to a Cali- 
fornia claim! 

“That is the dressing-room,” says our guide, 
pointing to a large screen, cutting off about one- 
sixth of the room. “The screen opposite shields 
the kitchen and dining-room.” 

“A kitchen in the Mit!” This was certainly an 
unexpected novelty; and we are told that the em- 
ployees do not leave the building through the ten 
hours, which is their daily limit. Very different 
from the twelve and fourteen of the seamstress; for 
every one knows that the last two or four hours drag 
heavily enough, when the mind and body are ex- 
hausted. The girls themselves prefer the regula- 
tion, work commencing at six during the summer 
season, and seven in the winter, which gives them a 
long evening; time enough, after four, for sewing, 
walking, or study. They are certainly the gainers 
by the noon hour thus being saved; whence the 
necessity for the kitchen and dining-room. With 
kind permission, we venture to intrude behind the 
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screen. We have startled a dinner-party of six or 
seven, who are taking advantage of the recess. Two 
more are employed with basin and towel in washing 
the delf from which they have just finished their 
meal. 

They smile very good-natvrediy at the interrup- 
tion—we blushing a little, it may be, at our own 
curious inspection of the domestic arrangements of 
ladies every whit as well bred as ourselyes—and 
point out the recess with its fitting of stove and 
culinary utensils, where one of their number is just 
now brewing a most inviting cup of tea. The din- 
ing-room has a goodly row of shelves, with canis- 
ters, china, etc. etc., like any other store-room ; and, 
as each person or party play cook and waiter for 
themselves, all is neatness and order. 

Ten minutes have passed, and the recess is not 
The pretty faces are gathered in groups 
Some in the 


yet over. 
around the room and dressing-room. 


window-seats are watching us curiously, as we lin- ° 


ger by the raised table of the directress, which com- 
mands a view of the room; others are in knots of 
threes and fives, discussing the fashion of a sleeve 
or the bright spring dresses displayed in the shop- 
windows. A few, more studiously inclined, have 
drawn forth a fascinating volume, and are dispatch- 
ing page after page; even an industrious needle or 
two have made their appearance, and a few busy 
stitches are set. How little there is here to mark 
discontent or suffering, overwork or overtaxed 
strength! The employment, though monotonous, 
requires constant thought and attention, so that the 
mind is not wearied by habitual reverie, and the 
cheerful hum of voices, or music of laughter, would 
satisfy the most exacting philanthropist. They are 
paid on an average, and not for the exact amount 
each person executes: active or indolent, they re- 
ceive four dollars and a half per week; but, in 
justice, we must say that each seemed striving to 
do her best. 

We are struck with the ease and propriety of the 
employment, the neat and cheerful aspect of the 
room ; so much pleasanter than if the same number 
of men and boys had been at work; and are remind- 
ed to inquire whether this employment of women is 
unprecedented. Entirely so: the philanthropy and 
good taste of the suggestion are entirely due to the 
chief coiner, our attentive guide, Franklin Peale, 
Esq. It is nearly two years since the experiment 
was commenced, and is found to answer admirably. 
“Women are at once more easily taught, and quicker 
in movement; and,” adds Mr. Peale, “ we find them 
more conscientious,” which truly noble compliment 
to our sex we could but acknowledge by a most 
respectful bow. 

In making selections from the crowd of appli- 
cants, the most intelligent and well-educated have 
been chosen, and we doubt if fifty pleasanter-looking 
faces could be gathered together. The manners of 


many mark them as educated and refined, which 


: 





must, of course, give a tone to the whole circle. We 
could but fancy the intimacies and agreeable ac- 
quaintances which are no doubt frequently formed 
among them. 

A situation in the adjusting-room being, for these 
various reasons, so eligible, it is no wonder that 
constant applications are made; but we were not 
prepared to hear that the number of disappointed 
applicants could not fall far short of six hundred, a 
fact of the greatest weight in proving our proposi- 
tion with regard to the necessity for female employ- 
ment. 

As we bid adieu to the cheerful room and its 
amiable directress, we will linger for a moment in a 
division of the apartment below, in which we saw 
the pieces prepared, where they are now undergoing 
the last process before the certain touch of the die 
stamps them the current coin of our country. It is 
not strictly german to the plan of our sketches ; 
but our own curiosity was gratified in following the 
tempting pieces to their final embellishment, and we 
fancy, dear ladies, that this you share with us. 

Here we are, then, in range with the glowing 
furnaces, in one of which we catch a glimpse of 
apparent short, thick bars of iron, red with the 
fervent heat. They are, in reality, iron boxes, con- 
taining a portion of the unfinished coin, which, after 
the adjusting, has been milled, or passed through a 
simple machine, where, by systematic pressure be- 
tween two grooves of steel, the narrow rim or edge 
has been made to encircle it. Formerly, it also 
included the fine ridges, or border, which counter- 
feiters have found so hard to imitate; but this is 
now accomplished by the one stroke of the die. In 
these iron boxes, then, the golden circles are placed, 
still with the red and green stains upon them, 
which you may have noticed, caused by the action 
of the external air in some former annealing pro- 
eess. This is now to be cleansed; therefore the lid 
of the box is luted fast with wet clay, and the 
whole subjected to heat, until it has attained what 
the workmen call “cherry red.” Here it comes 
sliding down the iron bars, supported by the pincers 
of the workman on either side, to its bath, a weak 
infusion of sulphuric acid. A huge sieve is sus- 
pended by a crane above it, the cover is removed, 
and the glowing metal thus retained is plunged into 
the vat beneath. Now it appears once more changed 
in color, but the same in form. Another bath, more 
cooling, of elear Schuylkill; and still a third, 
warmer in temperature, for it must be dried in haste, 
lest it should tarnish. Once more the huge sieve 
swings round, and now its contents, bright and bur- 
nished as we see the beautiful coin before it is dim- 
med by the touch of traffic, is emptied into the long 
sawdust-filled trough that occupies the centre of the 
room; and here the drying process is completed by 
the quick manipulation of the workmen. 

There is so much to see! There is a fascination 
in the noiseless, regular working of the steam-engine 
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in the next apartment. It is an apt illustration of 
those quiet, forcible characters who accomplish so 
much without jar or tumult. But we must not 
linger; the opening door displays the rapid ma- 
chinery for which it supplies the motive power ; and 
here again we find piles of the burnished golden 
circles. They are receiving the final mark of their 
perfection: the quick, sure stroke of the die con- 
veys the rapid impression, and fast as the workmen 
can feed the insatiate engine, the pieces, one by one, 
are passed beneath the powerful force, and fall, in 
all their glowing and finished beauty, into the re- 
ceptacle beneath. 

Did you ever wonder how all this coin is to be 
counted ?—the dull, tiresome process of telling the 
half million adjusted inaday? For the larger gold 
pieces the original process is still retained, separat- 
ing the pile by fives, and gathering them into 
rouleaux of ten each. Or there is the cutting, a 
wooden bar, at right angles, like a wide and thick 
carpenter’s rule, notched at regular intervals; the 
piles are placed within the angle, as you sometimes 





gather the counters of a backgammon board, and, 
when thus evenly adjusted, they are much sooner 
told. But for those bright coppers, silver, and 
smaller gold pieces, there is a triumph of mechani- 
cal ingenuity, and yet so simple in its application 
you wonder it was not thought of long ago. The 
workman sits, with a wooden frame before him, lined 
with copper, however, to save the constant attrition 
that would soon wear away the wood. This frame 
is divided into compartments the width of the pieces, 
and is carelessly heaped with bright new coppers. 
A few slow movements backwards and forwards, and 
the coins have arranged themselves between the 
grooves. The practised eye scans the board to see 
that the layers are not double; a hinged section 
falling, precipitates all over the sum required into a 
trough below, and the board has measured its five 
hundred pieces in much less time than the descrip- 
tion has been written. 

Thus ends our morning’s investigations, with 
grateful acknowledgments to our courteous guide. 
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“ How to command, and how to obey, was the education of a Spartan.”—P.LvuTarca. 


Tne mingled waters of the Syrian and Pheenician 
seas beat high and angrily against the shores of the 
Holy Land, cooling with spray the low white build- 
ings of Tripolis, which at a league’s distance resem- 
bled those birds of the air and of the water, as they 
hover and dip, disappear and rise again in the ever- 
sounding waters of the main. 

A boat of Oriental structure floated before the port; 
but so distant was it that it might have been easily 
mistaken for a dark cloud merging above the disk 
of the horizon, with an occasional mezzotint touch 
from the sun: its deck was ornamented by a small 
pavilion, beneath which sat a Saracen Assassin, and 
a Frank, or Western Christian. 

“T will relate,” said the former, “according to 
your request, some circumstances which may be of 
interest to you. Yes, friend of my soul, what would 
not Hasan do either to benefit or amuse you! 

“The founder of the sect of Assassins* was H4san 
Saébéh. My father gave me his name in consequence 
of his admiration of him. It is said he obtained 
our hill fort «f ‘Allahmout,’ or the ‘Eagles’ Nest,’ 
by the same stratecem which Dido practised in 
gaining Carthage. 

“As soon as { could understand, he took me by 





* So called from their peculiar dagger, and derived, it is 
said, from the Sanscrit or Persian language. 


11* 





the hand and pointed all around, as far as I could 
see, saying: ‘Your namesake gained this fort by 
bargaining for as much of the ground as an ox’s hide 
would cover. Malek Shah, a prince to whom the 
country belonged, readily consented, thinking Hasan 
Sabéh very modest, or very poor. He even said: “I 
will give you as much again, and you can raise vines 
sufficiently to supply a part of the market at Kaz- 
veen;” but he shook his head, thanked him, and 
insisted that he wanted no more than what an ox’s 
hide would surround. “Well,” said the prince, “you 
are an odd fellow, or half witted.” 

“*H4san bought the hide, and, sitting down, took 
such a dagger as this’—pointing to the one at his 
side—‘and commenced shredding the hide into 
thongs and joining them until they multiplied suffi- 
ciently to eover as much of the ground as he desired. 

“We guard the tenets of our religion with jea- 
lousy, and its mysticisms are carried by us to an 
extreme. 

“«Mohammed’s religion was called IslAm—resig- 
nation, or religion of salvation—and those who ad- 
hered to it were by the Arabs denominated Moslems, 
and by the Persians Mussulmans. The head of the 
empire, both temporally and theologically, is the 
khalif, or successor of the Prophet. The Fatimites 
or Ismaelites, from Ismael, a descendant of Fatima, 
daughter of Mohammed’s successors, established a 
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dynasty in the north of Africa, on the coast, making 
a conquest of Egypt and of Syria, while they reigned 
at Cairo. They were the enemies of the Khalif of 
Bagdad, each regarding the other as heretics. Mo- 
awiah, a descendant of the uncle of Mohammed, 
claimed the khalifate after the death of Ali, and 
reigned for ninety years at Damaseus. From his 
family one called Abbas sprang from another of the 
uncles of the Prophet, wrested the khalifate, and 
reigned at Bagdad; while one of Moawiah’s descend- 
ants, also claiming the khalifate, escaped to Spain 
and reigned at Cordova. 

“¢The Ismaelites or Assassine were in the Abbaside 
dominions the disguised advocates of the Fatimite 
succession, but their religion will ever remain hidden 
and mysterious. Our chief’s face is ever veiled; his 
power is unlimited; he has but to signify his wish, 
and itis obeyed. “Strike thyself to the heart; throw 
thyself from yonder tower;” and it is no sooner ex- 
pressed than executed.’ ” 

Hasan was silent for a short time, when he again 
ealled the attention of his Christian friend to the 
pavilion above them. It was lined with azure silk, 
upon which was wrought in silver a crescent, with 
some of the planets and satellites. They were de- 
lineated as accurately as if traced upon a celestial 
globe, and so artfully contrived as to represent a 
semi-sphere. 

“See,” said he, “the type of the crescent; of an 
increasing glory and power which ends, you know, 
in a perfect circle, and that, we all know, is typical 
of eternity. This recalls to my remembrance an 
event connected with my history. 

“Sultan Sanjar, of Persia, was the son of Malek 
Shah. He is most justly regarded as the best and 
greatest of the Seljookian monarchy. Seven years 
ago, he was importuned, by some whose names I need 
not now recur to, to undertake the overthrow of our 
race. We were soon apprised of the circumstance, 
and our chief called upon me to set forth with a 
warning for the Sultan and for Fakir Razee, a doc- 
tor of laws, who was styled ‘The Imaum of Rhe.’ 
This grave fakir was suspected of leaning towards 
the Jsmailee sect, and, fearing that it would be noised 
abroad, he undertook to express his horror of our 
tenets in a severe homily while attending the ser- 
vices of the mosque. 

“ The Sultan reigned at Khorassan. His dominions 
extended from beyond the Indus in one direction to 
the Jaxartes in another. Disguising myself as a 
merchant, I repaired to a caravansary in Meshed, 
the capital of Khorassan, and offered in the bazaar 
a few silks from Ghilen. While bartering for a cou- 
ple of Cashmers shawls of the finest goat hair, I 
heard a crier proclaiming that the ‘worshipful 
Imaum of Rhe would at sunset pronounce again his 
homily in the mosque.’ This was precisely what I 
desired most, and, setting forth quite early, I exa- 
mined the mosque, and seated myself near a place 
ealled the ‘Imaum’s pulpit,’ to await the homily, and 





in due time heard the muezzin; after which the peo- 
ple assembled, and with them Fakir Razee. He was 
remarkably corpulent and very short, with a laugh- 
ing eye, which was forever twinkling; so much so 
as to produce an incongruity when he undertook a 
grave subject. 

“While he abused us, I was one of his most atten- 
tive auditors, and after he dismissed the crowd and 
returned to put on his slippers and lay aside his 
robe, I quietly followed him, and will never forget 
the ludicrous expression of his frightened counte- 
nance when I seized him by the beard, and, point- 
ing to my dagger, asked him ‘if he knew who I 
was?” 

“<«Tndeed I do not,’ said he, almost fainting with 
horror. 

“You abused the Ismailee sect,’ said I. 

“*T was wrong: I will never do so again: I repent 
from the bottom of my heart!’ was his reply. 

“Swear by the Holy Prophet to what you have 
just said.’ 

“«T swear,’ replied the Imaum, gasping for breath. 

“*Very well,’ said I, quitting my hold; ‘I have 
orders not to slay you, or my poniard should before 
this have been crimsoned with the blood of your 
heart. The lord of the Assassins, Allah-u-deen, 
desires his respects to you, and inquires if you are 
well informed of the tenets of that sect which you 
have dared to abuse? He advises you to be careful 
of your future conduct; and as he has a respect for 
your character, he sends you this bag, which con- 
tains three hundred and sixty gold mohurs,* and 
here is an order for a similar sum, to be paid annu- 
ally by one of his agents.’ 

“ Fakir Razee took the money, and continued for 
many years to receive his pension. He never men- 
tioned to his pupils, or even in lectures, the Ismailee 
sect. Whenever asked why he abstained from the 
expression of such opinions, he was wont to observe 
‘that he had some sharp and weighty arguments 
which induced him to waive all discussion on the 
subject.’ 

“T had nowa more difficult task to achieve, in my 
warning to the Sultan. After remaining four days 
at Meshed without seeing him, except when sur- 
rounded by a strong guard, I bethought me of an 
expedient. 

“Tn Persia, students need but a slight acquaint- 
ance with astronomy to be regarded as adepts in the 
mysteries of judicial astrology. To take an altitude 
with an astrolabe; to know the position of the pla- 
nets, stars, and satellites, with a perfect knowledge 
of astrological almanacs—which are published an- 
nually—is sufficient, particularly when a few tech- 
nical phrases are added. 

“The chief physician of the Sultan was in the dai- 
ly habit of taking an evening walk. I managed, as 
he entered the shade of some date-trees, to attract 


* Equal to two dollars. 
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his attention by exclaiming—‘ Alas for Sultan San- 
jar, shou!d he take the antelope hunt on to-morrow, 
as I have heard he designed doing. Oh that a poor 
astrologer like myself could influence him: I read 
his horoscope, and now that his’ 

“ «Hold there!’ said the physician, stepping to the 
spot where I was seated—‘ what is that, friend, that 
I heard thee lamenting?’ 

“T tore my beard and beat my breast, in silence, 
until he promised to send for me on the following 
morning while the Sultan was breakfasting, so as to 
enable me to explain in person my apprehensions 
for his safety. I now rose from my seat, standing 
erectly, and crossing my hands until he repeated— 

“You shall be welcome; where shall I send for 
you?’ 

“T prostrated myself as I said, ‘Most worshipful 
follower of Jalenous* and Bocrat,f at the caravan- 
sary of Mohammed Ali Khan, if it pleases your 
worship.’ 

“ As the religion of the Sultan exacted his rising 
early, and his popularity in his dominions depended 
upon his strict observance of the Koran, I had not 
long after sunrise to await the summons. The chief] 
steward, or nauzee of the Sultan, a man of remark- 
ably ugly, and indeed almost deformed appearance, 
presented himself as my guide to the palace. As 
he stood before me but four feet high, and nearly as 
broad, his carroty hair hanging in strings beneath 
his lamb’s-wool cap, a foot and a half high, his eyes 
large, and with the color and expression of a tiger's, 
I feared lest I should wound his feelings by the gaze 
ef curiosity my face expressed: but whether he had 
become accustomed to such expressions of surprise 
or not, remains to be ascertained: certain it is, he 
did not notice me. We walked in silence for some 
time, until Iliz called to me, saying, ‘Hark ye.’ I 
turned as he pointed to a slave-merchant, who in 





an audible voice was saying to a richly-dressed 
Persian— 

“¢Thirty-nine, only thirty-nine.’ 

“*What do you say?’ replied the merchant. 

“Only thirty-nine.’ 

**That number,’ continued Illiz, ‘is deeply 
wrought in the tapestry of my life.’ 

“How, brother?’ said I. 

“*Why, but four years since, standing in that 
very place with thirty-nine Turks, carried with my- 
self to market, all of which the vizier bought for 
his royal master excepting myself, and when about 
to depart with them, I called to the minister—“ Oh! 
vizier, if you have purchased thirty-nine slaves for 
the Sultan’s sake, buy me, for God’s sake!” The 
minister was pleased, and I was included with the 
others. From my wretched inferior appearance, I 
was thought worthy only of a scullion’s place in the 
king’s kitchen. Iam not too humble to say that 
there I made so many improvements and friends, 








* Galen. 


+ Hippocrates. 
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that I was gradually promoted until I arrived at the 
place of steward, which I now hold.’ 

“We arrived at the palace, and found that the 
Sultan was awaiting his breakfast hour in one of his 
private halls. The nauzee now left me at the vesti- 
bule, and summoned the physician, after which the 
@oor was opened ; and as we entered two officers raised 
their gold-enamelled wands, and we twice made 
obeisance. The Sultan was seated upon a divan of 
blue satin ornamented heavily with fringe of gold 
thread strung with pearls, and festooned with cords 
and tassels of the same: four square pillars of por- 
phyry supported the divan, and upon each rested a 
golden peacock set with precious stones, and bearing 
costly pearls in their beaks. He was a remarkably 
fine-looking man, with eyes more lustrous than the 
diamonds end other precious stones which looped 
his turban, notwithstanding, when there was the 
least inflexion of his body, they flashed and sparkled 
most refulgently: his beard was black, and in the 
form of a fan: his dress the catebee or robe, com- 
posed of cloth of gold and brocade, clasped with 
diamonds. There were on each side of him pages 
splendidly dressed, who refreshed him by burning 
perfumes in vases, and fanning him with the feathers 
of the ostrich and bird of paradise. But these are 
the mere externals of eastern habits. The Sultan 
possessed the three great traits which Xenophon 
enumerates as the national character of the ancient 
Persians: riding, shooting with the bow, and speak- 
ing the truth. 

“T listened with pleasure at the history given by 
his lieutenant of the country of Egypt. The Sultan 
had never visited the Nile, and was curious to hear 
a description from an eye-witness of his own court, 
and had just seated the lieutenant a few feet below 
him and commanded him to proceed. When I en- 
tered, I had consequently to fold my arms across my 
breast and stand respectfully aside, while he detailed 
the following narrative :— 

*“*Oh, commander of the faithful, Egypt is a 
country of black earth and green plants, between a 
pulverized mountain and red sand. The distance 
from Syene to the sea is a month’s journey for a 
horseman. Along the valley descends a river, on 
which the blessing of the Most High reposes, both 
in the evening and the morning, and which rises and 
falls with the revolutions of the sun and moon. 
When the annual dispensations of Providence un- 
lock the springs and fountains that nourish the 
earth, the Nile rolls his swelling and sounding wa- 
ters through the realms of Egypt; the fields are 
overspread by the salutary flood, and the villages 
communicate with each other in their painted barks. 
The retreat of the inundation deposits a fertilizing 
mud, for the reception of the various seeds. The 





* Translated from an Arabian manuscript in the posses- 
sion of Cardinal Mazarin, in a volume published in the year 
1666. 
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crowds of husbandmen who blacken the land may 
be compared to a swarm of ants, and their native 
indolence is quickened by taskmasters, who punish, 
or promise the flowers and fruits of a plentiful in- 
crease. Their hope is seldom deceived, but the 
riches which they extract from the wheat, the bar- 
ley, and the rice, the legumens, the fruit-trees, and 
the cattle, are equally shared between those who 
labor and those who possess. According to the 
vicissitudes of the season, the face of the country is 
adorned with a silver wave, a verdant emerald, and 
the deep yellow of a golden harvest.’ 

“Tt was my time next to speak, and I had com- 
menced approaching the Sultan in the usual formula, 
by stepping towards him, then stopping, and hesi- 
tating as if dazzled by his appearance, then advanc- 
ing again, when the nauzee Illis announced the 
king’s breakfast. It was borne upon a tray covered 
by a rich shawl, which was removed, and laid upon 
an elegantly embroidered cloth spread beforethe Sul- 
tan, who left the divan for a seat on a carpet, which 
I need only describe as from the looms of the Jliats, 
The nauzee then proceeded to break the seal and 
unlock the tray. It contained dishes of very fine 
China, with silver covers. They being also removed 
and the dishes of viands placed before the Sultan, 
the physician stepped forward and remaine? stand- 
ing by him until he had breakfasted and for an hour 
afterwards. During the latter period, I was called 
upon for proofs of my skill in judicial astrology. I 
went through the usual forms and calculations, point- 
ing out to him that the invisible but baneful constel- 
lation Sukez yeldoz was exactly opposite the chief 
and only gateway leading towards the forest, and 
must consequently shed its dangerous influence in 
that direction. The Sultan was convinced that I 
had interposed between himself and some impending 
danger, and, drawing a ring from his finger, he 
placed it here’—pointing to the third finger of his 
right hand—‘ saying :— 

“*Should the black clouds of sorrow ever lower 
over you, and Sultan Sanjar be possessed of the 
power to dispel them, even in a slight degree, send 
this to him.’” ‘ 

The Assassin paused for some time while he gazed 
on his monarch’s gift, and, as he raised his jewelled 
hand to his turban in respectful remembrance of 
him who was now a captive, a tear dropped upon 
his silken vestments, and spangled into a thousand 
brilliant particles. Thus in a few moments the in- 
cidents of many years glided before him in a mul- 
titude of sorrowful yet brilliant reminiscences, and, 
to use the language of his own country, were “full 
of the waters of the eye.” 

“We managed that the Sultan should not be dis- 
appointed in his hunting expedition; and on the 
following morning, after returning from the mosque, 
he agreed to pass through the city in the opposite 
direction of the constellation, and continue a route 
for ten or eleven leagues towards Killaat. I was to 





accompany the party for the purpose of reminding 
the Sultan to keep his head in a proper direction, 
so as to avoid the constellation. When the cavalcade 
drew up in front of the palace, it resembled much 
more a caravan fitted out with merchandise for 
Bagdad, than a party of pleasure. There were ten 
camels laden with tents, furniture, and provisions; 
forty horses, and sixteen mules: two of the former 
bore rich saddles, plated with gold, and set with 
rubies and turquoise or ferouzah, one of which was 
led for, and the other ridden by the Sultan. The 
remainder of the horses were variously caparisoned, 
some with silver-mounted saddles, others with em- 
broidered velvet and gilding. Spears were fastened 
to the saddles, and each man carried in his hand a 
bow, and in his sa*b a quiver full of arrows. The 
Sultan and vizier bore each a hawk upon his glove, 
and there were ten or fifteen dogs led in leashes. 

“We vaulted into our saddles and filed off through 
the city, uniting again in the suburbs. I rode by 
the Sultan, and the vizier on the opposite side. 
There were twenty-four archers as a body-guard, 
twelve in the van and twelve in the rear: then fol- 
lowed many of the nobles, the gentry, and menials. 
We had travelled five or six leagues, when an out- 
rider, who occupied the place of scout, returned for 
the purpose of informing the Sultan that he had 
discovered the tracks of a stag. The monarch was 
an excellent horseman as well as marksman, and, 
spurring his horse, he dashed forward, forgetting 
Sukez yeldoz. When within a hundred yards of the 
animai, he dismounted and advanced fifty steps, fit- 
ting at the same time an arrow to his bow; but the 
picturesque appearance of the scene before him ar- 
rested its flight. In a deep valley through which a 
stream bubbled and glided over pebbles as white as 
snow, lay sleeping one of the noblest stags I ever 
saw. So perfect was his rest, and so harmonious to 
repose the surrounding scenery, that it appeared a 
violation of nature to disturb him. An arrow flew 
from the monarch’s bow, and a shower of dewy 
flowers fell from the shrubbery above, and carpeted 
the spot so lately occupied by the now bounding and 
almost invisible stag. I had followed the Sultan 
closely, and now for the first time addressed him. 

“‘Sword of Persia, commander of the faithful, 
and nuble Sultan, have you forgotten the baneful 
constellation ?” 

“ He quietly surrendered his head into my keeping, 
and we journeyed on, until the hawks were flown. 
Away they went, rising higher and higher, now 
wheeling, now poising upon outstretched wings, and 
now darting until lost in the vapory clouds which 
sailed in fragments below the summits of the moun- 
tains. A sudden descent of the hawks, with a cry 
from the scout, informed us that the stag had been 
discovered, and that his rapid flight was now im- 
peded by their attacking his head. Presently four 
dogs were unleashed, now four more, and so on, 
until the animal was almost fainting with fatigue, 
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when he was suddenly surrounded by horsemen and 
easily captured. How little better is man than a 
cat! Each amuses himself by tormenting his prey 
ere he destroys it. Nevertheless, some philosophers 
have thought it a very pleasing entertainment to 
the poor animal to flee with danger as a pursuer. 
Suppose we refer to the animal man for an analogy 
in this natural trait? Let us take him, not ss a pro- 
gressive and improving being, but as a savage, and 
he is equalled by all inferior animals; for, if we ex- 
cept the connecting link with the vegetable world, 
they possess the same number of senses; and even 
with reason in the one, we find analogically instinct 
with the other: they have the same passions, and 
all of the moral virtues of uncivilized man. May 
it not, then, be their unaccessible language which 
creates the great difference? If so, language may 
be the basis of civilization. In Eden there was no 
carnivorous animal. ‘Every herb bearing seed, and 
every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
seed, to you it shall be meat.’ ‘Dominion’ alone 
was given over animals, and there also the serpent 
spake to Eve. But we will leave this subject to su- 
perior minds, to retura to our story. 

“ After this our tents were pitched, and a carpet 
spread for the Sultan’s couch. I was by him when 
he fell upon his face to perform his evening’s devo- 
tion, and did not leave him until he was deeply 
sleeping. I now requested the loan for a few mi- 
nutes of the vizier’s ku/lumdan or ink-horn. They 


are worn by viziers as a mark of their office, and _ 


are constructed so as to hold ink, a reed, and pen- 
knife: they are ten or twelve inches in length, and 
three or four in circumference, beautifully enamelled, 
and suspended from the girdle. The vizier prompt- 
ly handed it, supposing—the heavens being as bright 
as day—that I designed making astronomical cal- 
culations. Stepping out of the tent, I traced for 
the Sultan, as his astrologer, a few lines of advice, 
with this admonition :— 

“‘Sultan Sanjar, beware! had not thy character 
been admired, the hand that struck this dagger into 
the hard ground could with more ease have plunged 
it into thy soft bosom.’ 

“This I wrapped around the handle of one of the 
daggers which was concealed about my person. I 
returned the ink-horn to the vizier, who replaced it 
in his girdle, and, stationing a guard about the mo- 
narch’s tent, spread his carpet and folded himself in 
his robe for the night. As the vizier was not an 
astrologer in his habits, he was very soon dreaming 
of the Mussulman’s paradise. I heard him mutter 
in his sleep :—- 

“*Hand me, gazelle-eyed, that crystal cup of 
nectar.’ 

“Being somewhat acquainted with the philosophy 
of dreams, I fully expected that the grave vizier 
would confuse the empire and the horns of the stag 
together, and in his tangle of ideas awake. So, as 


softly as possible, I sank the dirk to the handle at 
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the head of the Sultan, and so very near that his 
turban shaded it; then passing the guard, who knew 
me, as if going to my tent, I was soon as free as the 
mountain breeze, or the waking ringdove in the 
wilds of Diarbek.” 

® * * * * * 

The ship was anchored, and the Templar saw the 
little boat rock upon the billows as it awaited his 
departure. The Assassin sat upon the deck, and as 
his Frankish friend turned towards him for the pur- 
pose of bidding him farewell, his manly bearing 
and muscular proportions might have induced any 
one to suppose, had they lived in the age of Peri- 
cles, that he was the original of the Olympian Jupi- 
ter of Phidias. 

Rising, Hasan approached him, and, kissing re- 
peatedly his left cheek, the noble pagan wept. The 
Templar’s hand was wet with tears as he pointed to 
the red-cross upon his left shoulder, and, drawing 
the Assassin by his side, he fell upon his knees and 
prayed fervently that God would guide him, whose 
mind was as the desert of his native land, to that 
“well of living water which quenches thirst forever.” 
The Assassin, like Felix, trembled as he said:— 

“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian, for 
thy example for many long years has proved to me 
that the spirit of Allah is with thee.” 

The Assassin returned to his tribe immediately 
after separating from his Christian friend, and hav- 
ing two or three months of furlough at home, he 
amused himself not in travelling in disguise over 
new scenes in foreign countries, as was customary 
with them when released from duty, but in com- 
piling a manuscript of the adventures of his life, 
designing to forward it to the Templar as an evi- 
dence not only of his regard, but of his recollection 
of him. During this period he would each day 
wander alone upon the crags surrounding the Eagles’ 
Nest, and there, in the solitude of nature, he would 
recall his past existence; and often the Syrian sun 
would sink, and the curtains of night gather around 
him ere he would awake to the realities of his pre- 
sent life. So deeply waz he wrapped in thought, that 
we might say a tide of Lethe swept over him, ren- 
dering him not oblivious to the past, but of present 
time. He was two months engaged in tracing with 
his reed on vellum the history of his life; and when 
his task was finished, he dropped his pen and ink- 
horn in the chasm beneath him as he said:— 

“ My life is now finished, and oh! that the scissors 
of the Greek Fury would sever its thread as that 
pen its chronicle.” 

He rolled up the manuscript, rose from the rock, 
and looked around him. All was silent and motion- 
less, save the clouds, which sailed in broken frag- 
ments above him. He again exclaimed :— 

“Such is Haésan Sdébaéh: the light and shadow 
which yon cloud reflects as it passes over him, are 
but the type of his tempest-tost life; and his house 
hold, where are they? Vanished and gone forever! 
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And he now stands, the only animated remnant of 
his race.” 

He turned to his home, placed the manuscript in 
a satin purse, and the purse in a casket of gold: 
then, calling an Egyptian Saracen of the order, he 
deposited it in his hand, saying :— 





“ Haradden, thou art now bound for Greece. Go 
to the island of Aigina: inquire for the Templar 
Guy de Balben, and, after saluting him by the recol- 
lection he bears to Hasan Sabah, bless him in the 
name of Allah, and say, ‘May the dust of thy feet 
be fortunate!’ then hand him this, and disappear.” 
(To be continued.) 





ILLUSTRIOUS WOMEN OF 


OUR TIME. 


“ We look to the biography and writings of a woman, to show us the interior of a nation as well as of a family: to 
furnish those secondary evidences and causes of a people’s character, which men cannot so much be said to overlook 


as actually not to see.”— Quarterly Review. 


MRS. § C. HALL. 


Tne fair subject of our present article may de- 
servedly be considered to rank high among those 
talented women on whom, according to our quotation, 
rests the responsibility of influencing the opinions 
of their readers, and turning them into the right 
channel, on subjects of no little importance. A bet- 
ter proof of this cannot be given than in her joint 
work with Mr. Hall, “ Ireland; its Scenery, Charac- 
ter, &c.” Here is displayed a peculiar fitness for so 
arduous a task; and any one who has perused these 
popular volumes must be led to agree in the remark 
that they contain “instruction for the tourist, 
amusement for the novel-reader, information for the 
student, and novelties for the curious.” 

H_ intimate acquaintance with that class of Irish 
life which affords the animated portion of her de- 
scriptions enables her to paint the nationalities of 
the peasantry and working-classes with a fidelity, to 
which are added touches of a more general nature, 
which greatly heighten the interest and effect of 
particular scenes and characters. The scene of an 
embarkation of Irish emigrants for the New World 
is a peculiar instance of this happy combination of 
truth and pathos, and abounds with traits of Irish 
feeling and thought which are eminently character. 
istic, fully proving that it is never difficult to open 
an Irish heart; a few kind words, almost a kind look, 
will insure success. Her remarks on the temperance 
movement in Ireland are written with a judgment 
and good sense which have met with the warm ap- 
proval of all the friends of this matter of popular 
interest; while the whole work, with its collection 
of characteristic anecdotes and picturesque facts, 
-‘younds with proofs that no common industry and 
research have accompanied the talent employed in 
its preparation. 

Mrs. Hall has equally high claims on our appro- 
bation in her amusing and instructive “Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry,” which are written with a 
faithfulness, purity, and right thinking, which will, 
we doubt not, cause them to go down to posterity as 
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standard works on the subject. These Irish tales 
are directed at the prominent failings of her poor 
country, with the amiable view and hope of correct- 
ing them, and she has chosen for her appropriate 
motto the Christian precept of the apostle, “ Mind 
not high things, but condescend to men of low es- 
tate.” Though dwelling on the foibles of poor Pat, 
she makes him rather an object of sympathy than 
of ridicule, and her characters are calculated to in- 
terest our feelings, and not merely to excite our 
laughter, while in all her writings we may observe a 
total absence of all appearance of that party preju- 
dice which may too often be traced in writers on the 
subject of Ireland. 

Her “Tales of Woman’s Trials” have been col- 
lected and published in one volume; and here is well 
displayed that fertility in inventing incidents for 
which Mrs. Hall is so remarkable; that excellent 
quality which, as the Atheneum remarks, “is to a 
teller of stories something like the voice to a singer.” 
It is, in fact, one of the attractions which have ren- 
dered the writings of the fair authoress, especially 
those of a legendary class, so deservedly and uni- 
versally popular. 

The following pathetic love tale—an extract from 
a contribution to “The Amulet” of 1833, and must 
have been one of Mrs. Hall’s earliest productions— 
is a very fair specimen of the happy powers of in- 
vention to which we have alluded :— 

“Milly Boyle, ma’am, a blue-eyed, fair-haired 
girl, with rosy cheeks, and a smile ever ready to 
convert them into dimples. Ah! she was the pride 
of the whole village. And her poor mother (and 
she a widdy) doated on her as never mother doated 
on child before or since, to my thinking. Then her 
voice was as clear as a bell, and as sweet as a lin- 
net’s; and though she had forty pounds to her for- 
tune, besides furniture, a feather bed, and a cow, to 
say nothing of the pigs, and powers of fowls, and 
lashings of meal and cutlings, (sure, her uncle, big 
Larry Boyle, is a miller), though she had all them 
things, she was as humble as a wild violet, and, to 
the poor, was ever ready with a soft word and a 
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‘God save you kindly,’ and her hand in her pocket, 
and out with a fivepenny bit or a tester; or would 
think nothing of lapping her cloak round her, and 
away to any sick woman, or poor crayther of a man, 
that ’ud be ailing, and give them the grain of tea, or 
the bit of tobaccy, or taste of snuff, to comfort them ; 
and the prayer of the country side was ‘ Good luck to 
Milly Boyle.’ To be sure, if she hadn’t the bache- 
lors, no girl ever had. Shoals of ’em watching for 
her coming out of chapel, or from the station, or 
from the wake, as it might be, waylaying her, as a 
body may say: and though she was main civil to 
them all, and smiles were as plenty and as sweet 
with her as harvest berries, yet it was long before 
she laid her mind to any, until her fancy fixed on 
Michael Langton, one of the best boys in the bar- 
ony; handsome and well to do in the world was 
Michael, and every one was rejoiced at her luck. 
Well, the day was fixed for the wedding, and even 
the poor mother rejoiced upon her knees; and, the 
evening before, Michael and Milly were walking 
down by the river at the bottom of the common, and 
Milly spied a bunch of wild roses hanging over the 
stream, and she took a fancy to the flowers; and to 
be sure, Mike made a spring at them, but his luck 
took the footing from under him, and the poor boy 
was drowned in the sight of her eyes. But the 
worst of the woe is to come; she gota brain fever 
out of the trouble, and the fever scorched up her 
brain, so that there was no sense left in it, though 
her heart was as warm as ever. And then she used 
to go rambling about the country, with her hands 
crossed on her breast, and her eyes evermore wan- 
dering; and, if she’d hear acry or a moan, she’d 
run to see could she do anything to lighten the trou- 
ble, and yet she had no sense left to know how 
to set about it. And, oh! ma’am, dear, the mother 
of her! To see that poor woman fading away from 
off the face of the earth, and following her as if she 
was her shadow! And so, ma’am, dear, at last, 
Milly died. And it was quare, too, she was found 
dead under a wild rose-tree. I often heard they 
were unlucky things. There she was, and I heard 
them that found her tell that it was a beautiful me- 
lancholy sight to see her—her cheek resting on her 
arm, as if she was asleep, and ever so many of the 
rose leaves scattered, by nature like, over her white 
face! And, oh! ma’am, her mother! They say old 
hearts are tough, but, if it’s true, sorrow can tear 
them in pieces—the two were buried in the same 
grave !” 

To the pen of Mrs. Hall the rising generation 
owes a deep debt of gratitude, for her books for 
young people are almost uniformly such a pleasing 
combination of fancy and instruction as to be pe- 
culiarly acceptable to the age which, while delight- 
ing in invention, is so susceptible of imbibing good 
impressions. Among her juvenile works, we must 
allude to “Stories and Studies from the Chronicles 





lated to seduce young people into historical reading, 
as every division or epoch is diversified with the 
story of some remarkable person or incident, in a 
manner to make a durable impression on the youth- 
ful mind, and is eminently successful in attaining 
the happy medium of being neither above nor below 
the capacities of those for whose understandings it 
is written. One of the latest works of Mrs. Hall, and 
the only one of her numerous store which we have 
now space to notice, “Pilgrimages to English 
Shrines,” is spoken of as being “so attractively 
written and so charmingly illustrated, as to form a 
most delightful guide-book and companion to the 
scenes it portrays.” And truly valuable will this 
book prove to the lover of all that is beautiful in 
external nature, in architecture, or in the manifest- 
ations of the human heart and intellect, for with it 
he may wander along the banks of the “lazy Ouse,” 
to the birthplace of that “ pilgrim of eternity,” John 
Bunyan, to the burial-place of Hampden, the tomb 


‘of Gray, and to other hallowed spots, rendered 


equally interesting or famous from their connection 
with 
“ Hands that penned, 
And tongues that uttered wisdom.” 


But the rapidity of Mrs. Hall’s genius has produced 
so many claims on our admiration, that we must 
not pretend even to enumerate them, or we shall 
have no space for some well-authenticated personal 
details of this talented lady, for which we are in- 
debted to the “ Portrait Gallery” of a clever con- 
temporary, “ The Dublin University Magazine.” 
Mrs. Hall is a native of Wexford, though, by her 
mother’s side, she is of Swiss descent. Her maiden 
name was Fielding, by which, however, she was 
unknown in the literary world, as her first work 
was not published until after her marriage. She 
first quitted Ireland at the early age of fifteen, to 
reside with her mother in England, and it was some 
time before she revisited this country; but the 
scenes which were familiar to her asa child had 
made such a vivid impression on her mind, and all 
her sketches evince so much freshness and vigor, 
that her readers might easily imagine she had spent 
her life among the scenes she describes. During 
her residence in England, she became acquainted 
with, and subsequently married, Mr. 8. C. Hall, a 
gentleman well known in the literary world as the 
able editor of several leading periodicals and other 
works. The pursuits of her husband were an addi- 
tional inducement for her to make her débat in tho 
republic of letters, which she did in 1829, by the 
publication of some Irish sketches, She soon made 
such rapid advances in the favor of the public, as to 
venture on new ground, and, in 1832, published her 
first novel, “ The Buccaneer,” the scene of which is 
laid in England. In 1837, her versatile genius took 
another direction, and she produced a little pieco 


of England,” a charming work, and cne well caleu- ; for the stage, called “The French Refugee,” which 
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was brought out in London with the greatest success, 
and, with other of her minor dramas, evinces a con- 
siderable degree of dramatic talent. “The Groves 
of Blarney,” the first tale in her “ Lights and Shad- 
ows of Irish Life,” was subsequently dramatized and 
acted, also with complete success, in the season of 
1839. 

These, with all Mrs. Hall’s works, have great 
eredit besides their literary merit, for throughout 
reigns a spirit of gentleness and delicacy that con- 
stitute, after all, the principal charm of a feminine 
style, and is a peculiarity that, as we have before 
remarked, distinguishes her from most others who 
have written on similar subjects. And, what is 
higher merit still, our sympathies are never enlisted 
on the side of vice or immorality, nor doves she strive 
at producing an effect by dwelling upon exciting 





and irritating topics, the only tendency of which is 
to produce a most culpable discontent. Even those 
who do not entirely agree with her very English 
notions upon some subjects, must freely admit that 
her aims and object have always been most philan- 
thropic and most admirable; to correct faults, to 
soften prejudices, to promote universal harmony and 
good-will, to please and instruct together, and ever 
to enlist the feelings of her readers in favor of what 
is honorable and good. In all that she has written, 
there is not one page, not one line, which is not de- 
voted to the cause of that morality and virtue, of 
which she herself is, in domestic life, a brilliant ex- 
ample. 
“What we admire we praise; and, when we praise, 


Advance it into notice, that, its worth 
Acknowledged, others may admire it too.”—CowPER. 





VEGETABLE 


PHYSI 


OLOGY. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS. 


Ir has been proved that the organization of plants 
is formed out of a vast collection of minute cells, 
united together, and developing the plants into 
_ certain forms, according to fixed natural laws. But 
if the substance of plants consists of cel!s, then dif- 
ferences in the size, form, and duration of plants are 
simply the result of different degrees of cell evolu- 
tion. To show that this is really the case, it is only 
necessary to advert to the appearance presented by 
vegetable organization on the earth’s surface. 

As in the animal, so in the vegetable world, nature 
passes from complexity to simplicity in organic 
structure, not by an abrupt transition, but by a 
beautiful and regular series of gradations. 

In forest-trees, io process of growth, or cell evo- 
lution, continues for centuries ; in shrubs, for a much 
shorter space of time: hence the vast size to which 
the former attain, and the dwarfed growth of the 
latter. Forest-trees and shrubs are the highest 
forms of vegetable development on the face of the 
earth. Not only do they surpass the herbaceous 
plants, that grow beneath their shade, in size and 
in the duration of their life, but they are to a con- 
siderable extent more composite in their mode of 
growth. The forest-tree is not a simple individual, as 
is usually supposed, but a community of individuals. 
Properly speaking, the simple plant consists only of 
a stem, root, and the first pair of leaves. The suc- 
ceeding evolution of leaves is only a continuation of 
the first process of growth, whilst each bud is an 
actual repetition of the plant, the only difference 
being that the bud or new plant has no free radical 
extremity, like the parent plant, developed on the 
soil, its root being intimately blended with and con- 








tributing to the formation of the wood of the stem 
on which it grows. 

In herbaceous annuals and perennials, there is a 
similar development of buds or new plants on the 
stem, but not to the same extent; hence they do not 
attain the same elevation above the ground. In the 
lower forms of herbaceous vegetation, the buds or 
stem-plants become successively less and less evolv- 
ed, until at length they disappear altogether from 
the stem, which itself is so conjracted in its growth 
as to be hidden in the earth. This is the case with 
the hyacinth, lily, and other bulbous-rooted plants. 
The bulbs of these plants are considered by botanists 
to be subterranean buds or undeveloped stems, to 
which they are in every respect similar. The outer 
leaves of these buds retain their rudimentary scale- 
like appearance, and form a protective covering to 
the inner leaves, which grow in a tuft on the ground, 
the flower-stem rising from their centre. 

In the beautiful and interesting tribe of plaats 
called ferns, we have a still greater simplification 
of vegetable structure. Stem and leaf are now 
blended into what is designated as a frond, which 
appears to partake of the nature and office of both, 
whilst in place of the beautiful flower there is only 
a collection of mere dust-like spots or lines of repro- 
ductive matter, situated on the margin or under-sur- 
face of the frond. 

But the structure of ferns is complexity itself when 
contrasted with the beautiful simplicity of the tribes 
of plants beneath them. When we come to examine 
the mosses—those miniature representations of the 
arborescent forms of nobler plants—we are struck 
with the extreme delicacy, simplicity, and exquisite 
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beauty of their structure. There is a certain degree 
of solidity about the organization of forest-trees, 
flowering plants, and ferns, the result of different 
amounts of ligneous matter or woody fibre entering 
into their composition. These substances impart 
strength and stability to the vegetable fabrics, and 
plants so organized will grow to a considerable 
height. But mosses are wholly cellular in their 
organization, and, for this reason, never rise more 
than a few inches above the ground. They usually 
possess a sort of stem, around which their minute 
leaves are arranged with the greatest regularity. 
These minute leaves, when examined carefully with 
a microscope, are seen to have an entire and some- 
times serrated margin, and to contain condensed 
cells in the form of ribs or nerves. Their fructifica- 
tion is contained in little capsules or urn-shaped 
bodies which are borne on the summit of their fili- 
form fruit stalks or setw#. These capsules contain 
the minute spores or reproductive matter. The 
beautiful mechanism by which its dispersion is ef- 
fected, will be described another time. Few com- 
mon objects appear more interesting than the little 
mosses growing on the bark of trees or barren rocks, 
amidst the gloom and desolation of winter, which 
require neither skill nor the assistance of instru- 
ments for the detection of their beauties. 

In the lichens, vegetation is reduced to its last 
degree of simplicity. Root, stem, and leaves, have 
now disappeared, and the whole plant is blended 
into a flat expansion or bed of vegetable matter, 
called a thallus. The thalli of the higher forms of 
lichens are foliaceous, consisting of several layers 
of cells radiating out on all sides; some of these cells 
are reproductive, and exhibit the spores in the shape 
of powdery heaps called soredia, or else they become 
organized into saucer-like bodies called shields, in 
which the spores are imbedded, In the lower forms, 
the thalli of these plants are crustaceous or even 
pulverulent, the whole plant assuming the appear- 
ance of mere powder. In this case the cells no 
longer remain together, but are free and unformed, 
any cell being capable of originating a new indivi- 
dual. The plant and cell are now identical. 

Nature passes through the same transitions in the 
sea-weed tribe. Certain algw or sea-weed are of a 
frondose, others of a filamentous structure, whilst 
some appear as mere scum on the surface of the 
waves. In these instances, the plants consist of 
cells developing in length and breadth, of cells de- 
veloping in length only, or of a single cell. The 
same remark applies to the fungi, where nature. only 
finishes with plants of a single cell. Here then we 
have vegetation reduced to its simplest terms. The 


basis of the superstructure of the whole vegetable 
world is a single cell. 

A review of the life of the cell and of very simple 
plants consisting of a few cells, must necessarily 
precede any successful attempt at the comprehension 
of higher and more complex vegetation. 
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seen that the fabric of plants is wholly made up of 
cells, and that growth is simply the result of the 
evolution of new cells. Now the process of cell- 
growth, which is really the key to much that re- 
mains mysterious in the fabrication of plants, may 
be most successfully studied in these simple plants. 
This has been felt to be the truth, and hence this 
subject has recently taxed the powers of the ablest 
minds. Much remains involved in obscurity, but 
scientific and microscopical investigation of these 
humble plants has already revealed many deeply 
interesting discoveries in reference to cell-growth 
tending to throw light on the wonders and beauties 
of the vegetable creation. 

In our subsequent communications to this volume, 
we shall endeavor to disclose some of these discove- 
ries, and by the aid of suitable illustrations, convey 
some very interesting truths to the minds of our 
readers. 


A YOUNG MOTHER’S REVERIE. 
BY W. J. ANNABLE. 


Base of my bosom, rest thee— 
Angel<ireamer thou! 

No care hath yet oppressed thee— 
No cloud is on thy brow. 


What fancies bright, sweet lisper, 
Thy spirits thus beguile? 
Oh, that thy lips would whisper 
The thoughts that make thee smile! 


Perchance some seraph warbles 
To thee its song of joy— 
Entrancing thee with music, 
My beautiful, bright boy! 


For I know, in dreams of heaven 
We hear, or seem to hear, 

Soft voices and the beat of wings, 
And feel that they are near. 


Do cherubs lure thee, blossom, 
Back to thy native sky? 

For thy arms move on thy bosom 
As if thou fain wouldst fly. 


Thus may they ever woo thee 
With messages divine— 

And the beauty of their holiness 
Be thine, forever thine. 


Yet thy mother’s heart doth tremble, 
To think what future years 

May in thine own assemble, 
To form the fount of tears. 


0 Thou of gifts the Giver, 
Smile on this precious one— 

And like a peaceful river 
May his life’s current run! 


Spread Thou Thy mantle o’er him— 
Nor leave alone with me 

The task to guide; restore him 
To angels, heaven, and Thee! 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


THE PRACTICE OF FLORICULTURE 


Floriculture comprehends whatever relates to the 
culture and arrangement of plants, whether ligneous 
or herbaceous, grown chiefly on account of their 
flowers, or as objects of taste or curiosity. The 
eulture of flowers was long carried on with that of 
culinary vegetables, in the borders of the kitchen- 
garden, or in parterres or groups of beds, which 
commonly connected the culinary compartments 
with the house. In places of moderate extent, this 
mixed style is still continued; but in residences 
which aim at any degree of distinction, the space 
within the kitchen-garden is confined to the produc- 
tion of objects of domestic utility, while the culture 
of plants of ornament is displayed in the flower- 
garden, the lawn, and the shrubbery. These, under 
the general term of pleasure-ground, encircle the 
house in small residences, and, in those on a larger 
scale, embrace it on one or more sides, the remain- 
ing part being under the character of park scenery. 
Many of the most interesting plants belonging to 
this branch of culture are natives of warm climates, 
and require the protection of glass, and artificial 
heat. On a limited scale, such plants are grown in 
the culinary forcing-houses, or in greenhouses, or 
botanic stoves, connected with the others in the 
kitchen-garden ; and many of them are preserved 
in these houses, or in frames or pits, during winter, 
and planted out on the lawn, or in borders, during 
summer. In complete residences, the culture of 
exotics forms a distinct department of ornamental 
horticulture, and the hothouses requisite for this 
purpose are placed in the flower-garden, or various- 
ly arranged within the precincts of the pleasure- 
ground. In both departments, separation is attend- 
ed with the usual advantages resulting from a 
division of skill, labor, and effect. Floriculture is 
obviously of limited interest and utility compared to 
horticulture ; much less has accordingly been writ- 
ten on it, and our view of modern practice will, 
therefore, be proportionably brief. The order adopt- 
ed is, the formation, planting, and general culture 
of the flower-garden ; the formation, planting, and 
general culture of the lawn and shrubbery ; the de- 
sign and general culture of the floricultural hot- 
houses; the catalogue of plants and trees used in 
ornamental horticulture; and, lastly, the monthly 
table of floricultural productions. 


CHAPTEB I. 


OF THE FORMATION OF THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


The situation of the flower-garden, as of every 
scene devoted to flowers, should be near the house, 
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for ready access at all times, and especially during 
winter and spring, when the beauties of these scenes 
are felt with peculiar force. “The flower-garden,” 
Neill observes, “should form an ornamental append- 
age to the mansion, and be easily accessible in all 
kinds of weather. There is no objection to its being 
seen from the windows of the house: on the con- 
trary, this is sometimes considered as desirable.” 
Nicol, a celebrated landscape gardener, approves of 
having the various gardens of a place combined, 
and of placing them at no great distance from the 
house, and Repton, equally celebrated, strongly re- 
commends this practice. 
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Abercrombie says, “ While the kitchen garden is 
concealed by buildings or plantations, the flower- 
garden and pleasure-ground should stand conspicu- 
ously attached to the family residence. When the 
horticultural establishment includes a conservatory, 
it is proper to have it in sight, and connected with 
the ornamented grounds; because the style of such 
a building, the plants within, and the scene without, 
under a tasteful arrangement, harmonize in charac- 
ter and effect.” The botanic garden, the range of 
stoves, and all the departments, a visit to which 
renders a walk about the grounds pleasing and in- 
teresting, should be at hand. 

The author of “The Florist’s Manual” confines 
her observations to the “construction of that humble 
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flower-garden,” which she calls “the common or 
mingled flower-garden.” “This,” she says, “should 
be situated so as to form an ornamental appendage 
to the house, and, where the plan of the ground 
will admit, placed before windows exposed to a 
southern or southeast aspect; and although to this 
position there may appear the objection of the 
flowers turping their petals to the sun, and conse- 
quently from the windows, this predilection in the 
tribe of Flora for the rays of that bright luminary 
will produce the same effect in whatever place our 
flowers may be situated, when in the vicinity of a 
building, as they invariably expose the front of 
their corols to the lights, from which both the petals 
of flowers and the leaves of plants are believed to 
derive materials essential to their existence.” She 
adds, “When apart from the house, the mingled 
flower-garden may be introduced with great advan- 
tage, if situated so as to form a portion of the plea- 
sure-ground; in this case it should not be distant 
from the house, but so contrived as to terminate one 
-f the walks of the home shrubberies.” 


Fig. 2. 





In exposure and aspect, the flower-garden should 
be laid out not only on account of the advantages to 
be derived from the full influence of the sun during 
winter on the hothouse department, but also for the 
better enjoyment of the open-air scenes, in weather 
favorable for walking out of doors. It should not 
be naturally low in surface, nor of a wet-retentive 
soil, nor rendered damp and gloomy by surrounding 
high trees, or lofty walls or buildings. If it happen 
that a house be nearly surrounded by a flower- 
garden, the variety of aspect thence afforded will be 
favorable to the continuance of the bloom of our 
flowers, far beyond what can be obtained if confined 
to a southern exposure. South, southeast, and east 
are the aspects most advantageous to the growth of 
flowers; and, possessing these varieties of exposure, 
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the bloom of a garden may be protracted some 
weeks beyond the time it could be preserved under 
a single aspect. 

The extent of the flower-garden depends jointly 
on the general scale of the residence, and the par- 
ticular taste of the owner. There is no impropriety 
in having a large flower-garden to a small kitchen- 
garden or mansion, where the taste of the owner 
leads to such a deviation from common rules. As 
moderation, however, is generally found best in the 
end, the author of the “ Florist’s Manual” states 
that “the compass of ground appropriated to flow- 
ers must vary according to the size of the place of 
which that ground forms a part, and should in no 
case be of great extent. If the form of ground 
where a parterre is to be situated is sloping, the 
size should be larger than when a flat surface, and 
the borders of various shapes, and on a bolder scale, 
and intermingled with grass; but such a flower- 
garden partakes more of the nature of pleasure- 
ground than of the common parterre, and will admit 
of a judicious introduction of flowering shrubs.” 

Shelter is equally requisite for the flower as for 
the kitchen-garden, and, where naturally wanting, 
is to be produced by the same means, viz., planting. 
The plantation on the side next the garden should 
begin with the lowest shrubs, and rise in gradation 
to the trees, which, unless on the north, or very ex- 
posed points, should not be of the tallest kinds. A 
few elegant shrubs, and one or two trees, may be 
scattered through the scene, either in the dug com- 
partments or in the turf glades, for the purposes of 
shelter and shade as well as ornament; but in gene- 
ral, much of either of the two former qualities is 
highly injurious both to the culture of flowers and 
the thick closeness of turf, besides rendering the 
garden unfit to be resorted to in the winter and 
spring seasons. Sometimes an evergreen hedge will 
produce all the shelter requisite, as in small gardens 
composed of earth and gravel only; but where the 
scene is large, and composed of dug compartments 
placed on a lawn, the whole may be surrounded by 
an irregular border of flowers, shrubbery, and trees. 

Soil. Most of the hardy herbaceous flowers, and 
the deciduous and evergreen ornamental shrubs, 
will succeed in a soil of common good qualities, 
moderately light and mellow. Negatively, the 
ground should not be excessively strong and clayey ; 
and mere gravel is very intractable. 

Nicol observes that flowers in general “ will thrive 
very well in common garden-earth of a middling 
texture, if broken fine to the depth of one foot. Some 
no doubt do better in light than in heavy soils ; and 
the ccutrary: and others do best iu rich humid 
earth. Bulbous flowers, in general, do best in light 
sandy earth ; though some require a stronger and a 
richer soil. In general, the soil for these should be 
formed at least eighteen inches deep, and should be 
made very fine by the spade, or be put through a 


coarse screen.” In parterres where the finer flowers 
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are cultivated, a variety of soils will be required 
according to the nature of the plants, as rich sandy 
loam for bulbs, loamy earth for the primula tribe, 
heath soil for ericas, bog-earth for American plants; 
and hence it follows that, provided the subsoil be 
dry, the nature of the surface stratum is of the less 
consequence. 

Surface. Where the extent is small, and the 
plants to be grown are chiefly florists’ flowers, or 
otber select kinds, in beds separated by gravelled 
paths, a level or gentle and uniform slope will be 
found most suitable ; but where the limits are more 
extensive, and turf and shrubs are introduced, a 
wavy surface, either naturally or rendered so by art, 
will have much the best effect. In recluse scenes 
immediately under the eye, art may create a sort of 
miniature of beautiful ground. Man is but a puny 
object compared to those of inanimate nature. He 
may overlook a distant hill, separated by low 
ground ; but a mound of less than three yards in 
height, placed near the eye, confines the view, and 
all other objects being shut out, acquires, if appa- 
rently a work of nature, a degree of importance in 
his imagination: winding walks, four feet below the 
original surface, will supply earth for accompanying 
them by wavy hills or swells eight feet high. If 
these hills and swells are formed and contrived so 
as to produce a varied and natural-like whole, with 
every change of position, a very suitable basis will be 
raised for a picturesque shrubbery or flower-garden. 

Grassy surfaces may be formed by cutting in 
small pieces about two inches square, and distribut- 
ing them at regular distances, say at about six 
inches apart every way, over a well-prepared surface. 

To repair and improve lawns in towns or cities, or 
under the shade of trees, without the aid of sod, dig 
the soil to the depth of three or four inches, the last 
week in March or the first week in April, and after- 
wards sow it thickly and regularly with the follow- 
ing seeds: Agrdéstis vulgaris var. tenuifdlia, Festica 
durifiscula, F. ovina, Cynosirus cristitus, Pda pra- 
ténsis, Avéna flavéscens, and Trifdlium minus. 
These seeds must be mixed together in equal por- 
tions, and sown at the rate of from four to six bush- 
els per acre. If the seeds are regularly and thickly 
sown, the ground will soon become green, and will 
remain as close and thick as any sod whatever dur- 
ing the whole summer; dying, however, in the suc- 
ceeding winter, and requiring therefore to be revived 
every spring. 

‘ater. This material, in some form or other, is 
as essential to the flower as to the kitchen-garden. 
Besides the use of the element in common culture, a 
pond or basin affords an opportunity of growing 
some of the more showy aquatics, while jets, droop- 
ing fountains, and other forms of displaying water, 
serve to decorate and give interest to the scene. 
Besides choice aquatics, the ponds or basins of 
flower-gardens may be stocked with the gold-fish. 

The form of a small garden (Figs. 1 and 2) will 
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be found most pleasing when some regular figure is 
adopted, as a circle, an oval, an octagon, a crescent, 
&c.; but where the extent is so great as not readily 
to be caught by a single glance of the eye, an irregu- 
lar shape is generally more convenient, and it may 
be thrown into agreeable figures, or component 
scenes, by the introduction of shrubs so as to subdi- 
vide the space. “Either a square or an oblong 
ground-plan,” Abercrombie observes, “is eligible ; 
and although the shape must be often adapted to 
local circumstances, yet, when a garden is so circum- 
scribed that the eye at once embraces the whole, it is 
desirable that it should be of some regular figure.” 

Nicol says, “A variety of forms may be indulged 
in, without incurring censure ; provided the figures be 
graceful, and not in any one place too complicated. 
An oval is a figure that generally pleases, on account 
of the continuity of its outlines; next, if extensive, 
a circle. Next, perhaps, a segment in form of a 
half-moon, or the larger segment of an oval. But 
hearts, diamonds, triangle&, or squares, if small, sel- 
dom please. A simple parallelogram, divided into 
beds running lengthwise, or the larger segment of 
an oval, with beds running parallel to its outer mar- 
gin, will always please.” Neill concurs in this opinion. 

The author of “Hints on the Formation of Gar- 
dens,” &c., says, “A symmetrical form is best adapted 
to such parterres as are small and may be compre- 
hended in one view; and an irregular shape to such 
as are of considerable size, and contain trees, shrubs, 
statues, vases, seats, and buildings.” 

Boundary, fence, or screen. Parterres on a small 
scale may be inclosed by an evergreen hedge of 
holly, box, laurel, p®ivet, juniper, laurestinus, or 
Irish whin (Ulex hibérnica); but irregular figures, 
especially if of some extent, can only be surrounded 
by shrubbery, such as we have already hinted as 
forming a proper shelter for flower-gardens. 

Abercrombie says, “ For the inclosure, a wall or 
close paling is, on two accounts, to be preferred on 
the north side; both to serve as a screen, and to 
afford a warm internal face for training rare trees. 
When one of those is not adopted, recourse may be 
had to a fence of whitethorn and holly,” &c. 

Rustic fences formed of shoots of the oak, hazel, 
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or larch, may often be introduced with good effect 
both as interior and surrounding barriers, as repre- 
sented above. 
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OF URICH. 


BY HELEN MAITLAND- 


“Where sleep they, Earth? 


By no proud stone 


Their narrow couch of rest is known.” 


“ On the pleasant site of the old Helvetian Thu- 
ricum stood the town of Zurich, long renowned for 
industry, intelligence, wealth not too unequally dis- 
tributed, and the genuine civic spirit of its burghers. 
A general and unwearied love of the laws had for 
ages been the chief support of the government, and 
the cordial and familiar usages handed down by 
their forefathers remained in all their simplicity.” 

Nor were science and art strangers in Zurich. 
The renowned songsters of those days, the Menne- 
singers, found hospitable welcome with the princi- 
pal burghers. And nowhere was greater effect pre- 
duced than at Zurich, by the doctrines of Arnold, 
of Brescia, a scholar of Abelard’s, and one of the 
most acute and inquiring spirits of his age. 

But alas for that fair town! alas for that brave 
and, for the age, enlighteved people! The scourge 
of Asia, the fearful plague, soon saddened the tri- 
umphs of Swiss valor, and affixed a stain upon Swiss 
humanity, which it is difficult to believe could have 
been so widely spread, even by the superstition of 
those days. 

Our story opens in the midst of the bitter persecu- 
tion of the Jews, which commenced at the breaking 
out of the plague; and, unlike most violent popular 
commotions, continued from year to year, and spread 
from canton to canton, until that cruelly treated 
people were almost exterminated throughout Switz- 
erland. 

The frightful mortality occasioned by an unknown 
and mysterious disease was, by their ignorance and 
fear, ascribed to Divine vengeance, for permitting 
the outcasts of Israel an abiding-place and many 
privileges within the walls of their city. This be- 
lief prevailed among many of the pious and influen- 
tial burghers, and was epenly encouraged by their 
fanatical priests. The rabble were not slow in 
ascribing the awful visitation to a more direct 
agency, and accused the Jews of poisoning the 
wells. When we add to the strong impelling mo- 
tives, religious enthusiasm and fear, the avarice of 
a few, who coveted the contents of the coffers of the 
wealthy Jew, however much they might despise the 
race, we may see hew little mercy one of that 
nation might hope to receive at the hands of his 
judges and accusers. 

But let us return to the city. An unusual crowd 
might be seen, and a tumult heard, drowning the 
monotonous rattle of the death-carts rolling through 
the principal streets. All tended to one point, the 
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Franviscan Convent, within whose open court, or 
rather the open square in front of the building, a 
pitiless tragedy was soon to be enacted. 

Four stakes were firmly driven into the ground, 
and to each a hapless Jew was chained. Two of 
them were men bowed down with age and infirmity ; 
and, as their long, white hair floated in the breeze, 
and their dim and sunken eyes looked in vain upon 
that sea of scowling faces for some sign of human 
sympathy, some faint ray of pity, the bitterness of 
death might be read in the groan which escaped 
from their trembling lips. The third was a youth ; 
and, in the erect form, eagle eye, glancing ever and 
anon with an expression of bitter, burning hate 
upon his ruthless foes, one might see the high-souled 
victim of oppression. The chains which bound him 
to a cruel death had eaten into his soul like a canker. 
Had he lived in his nation’s palmy days, before the 
curse of the God of his fathers had passed upon the 
people, he would doubtless have been one of their 
chosen warriors. The fourth—shame upon the 
sight!—was one of Israel’s loveliest daughters, 
charged with the double crime of witchcraft and 
poisoning. 

Fagot upon fagot was piled around the victims, 
and more than one willing hand was ready to apply 
the torch. The piles around the old men were 
kindling, and the eager crowd pressed more closely, 
until at length the barrier was broken down, and 
the outer stake, to which the Jewess was fastened, 
completely surrounded. A curious observer might 
see that the men who pressed so earnestly for- 
ward were all in the prime of life, and, by their 
strength and size, fitted to make their way through 
the dense mass without finding many hardy enough 
to oppose them. Each wore a heron feather in his 
cap, the badge of the Earlach family. 

More closely they crowded around the stake ; one 
sprang forward, and, with a blow of his battle-axe, 
severed the chain which bound the unfortunate girl; 
another threw a large cloak over her, and she found 
herself rapidly carried along between two powerful 
men, while a third walked in front, very unceremo- 
niously making way for those following, by the free ° 
use of an arm that might have felled an ox without 
any great apparent exertion on the part of the 
gigantic frame to which it belonged. 

“How now, Hans?” exclaimed a man in the 
crowd, who, by a dexterous dive, escaped no gentle 
blow in the ribs from the elbow of the person ho 
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addressed. “Whither so fast, man? You have 
set your face the wrong way.” 

“Or mayhap,” exclaimed another, “the yells of 
the accursed Jews have been too much for his 
nerves.” 

“ Nerves, in sooth!” repeated Hans, with a snort 
at the implied sneer, which boded no good to the 
questioners. “If you do not take yourself out of 
my way, Sir Apothecary, and let the Lady Anne 
pass, who has been well nigh squeezed to death in 
the crowd, I ’ll soon see what your nerves are made 
of !” 

And, suiting the action to the word, the little man 
found himself seized and tossed up into the air with 
as much ease as if he had been an infant, where we 
shall leave him to alight in the best manner his 
specific gravity may determine. 

They succeeded in getting clear of the crowd 
before the astonished officials were aware of the 
escape, or the rumor of so daring a deed had spread 
among the multitude. 

The rescue was no sooner effected than those 
more immediately connected with the enterprise 
took care to be elbowed out in their turn, and were 
soon so mingled with the crowd, it was impossible 
to say who had been the actors. The badge of the 
Earlach family, so conspicuously worn, was enough 
to preserve them from suspicion: the old hero of 
Laupen being the principal accuser of the young 
Jewess. His complaint was that his only son had 
been bewitched, and nearly carried to perdition, by 
her unholy arts. This son, young Rudolph, of Ear- 
lach, was confined to his bed by illness, the effect 
of this alleged witchcraft. 

Our story bids us take a retrospect, and inform 
the reader how Zillah became placed in such deadly 
peril. 

Prior to the breaking out of the plague, the Jews 
were suffered to carry on their traffic in Zurich, not 
only in great security, but were encouraged to do so 
by the grant of many privileges, which they did not 
enjoy in the neighboring cantons. The father of 
Zillah was one of the richest and most influential 
rabbins of his tribe, and had lately returned with 
rich merchandise from the East, accompanied by 
his only child, young and surpassingly beautiful. 

She had been tenderly, nay, even luxuriously 
brought up, in the secret chambers of her father’s 
house ; and, like most of the educated women of 
her race, in mental and personal accomplishments 
was far superior to the young females among the 
more favored Christians. Knowing from childhood 
there could be no community of feeling between her 
despised people and the outer world, she was thrown 
bask upon her own heart and mind for whatever 
might interest or occupy her genius or affection. 
She had been carefully instructed by her mother in 
the contents of their Holy Books, as well as in the 
traditions of their elders ; and to this learning was 
added the mental wealth of precious manuscripts, 
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coveted by the wise of many nations, but too rare 
to be obtained save at immense expense. The old 
Jew, seeing his daughter’s thirst for knowledge, 
sought, in e'l his wanderings, to return with some- 
thing that might please and interest her. 

And well did Zillah repay his care; she grew up 
like the stately palm-tree, not more beautiful and 
graceful to behold than rich in all the deep and 
kindly feelings of woman’s heart. 

The degradation of her nation, her own isolated 
situation—her mother had died before they left 
their Eastern home—all pressed painfully upon her 
heart, and gave to her countenance a touchingly 
subdued expression. None ever looked into those 
deep, dark, thoughtful eyes without a longing desire 
to gaze again; and, when to their spell was added 
the witchery of her low, flute-like voice, and the 
ever-varying expression of her lovely face, which, 
like a mirror, reflected the feelings of her heart— 
the difference of faith, even in those days, might 
well be forgotten. 

And thus it was with brave old Earlach’s son. 
Soon after Zillah arrived in Zurich, she accompa- 
nied her father in an excursion from the city to 
some neighboring towns; and, whilst ascending a 
rugged pass among the mountains, her mule fell 
and she was thrown. The young Earlach was 
ascending the same path, and, acting upon the im- 
pulses of a warm and generous nature, rendered her 
such assistance as the case required. Struck with 
her exceeding beauty, the grateful expression of 
those soft eyes haunted him; and excuses were not 
wanting, from time to time, to enable him to look 
again and again upon that face, which was soon to 
work such woe to one or both. 

The absence of old Ben Hassen, her father, 
favored the meeting of the young people; and 
though on one side, at first, the feeling was entirely 
that of humble gratitude, mingled with surprise that 
a Nazarene could feel aught of interest in a Jewess, 
this feeling gradually gave way to one of a tenderer 
nature. Though lips spake not, the young Ru- 
dolph, of Earlach, or, as we shall call him, young 
Earlach, was not slow to read in the downcast eyes 
and changing cheek, whenever he appeared before 
her, that his devotion had not been unheeded or 
unfelt. 

Occasionally, a pang of reproach would wring his 
heart, and he determined to see Zillah no more; 
but, sleeping or waking, her image was ever before 
him, and after one or two ineffectual struggles, the 
future was lost sight of in the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent. Not unfrequently, he indulged the hope of 
making her his bride, and fleeing to some distant 
land with her until the wrath of his father had 
passed over, or, as he whispered to himself, with all 
the sophistry of a lover, until she had been won by 
him to his purer faith. It was whilst pondering 
these things he found himself at the door of the 
Francisean Chapel, which was thronged with sup- 
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pliants eagerly listening to one of their most popu- 
lar and fanatical priests. A thrill of horror per- 
vaded his frame, as these words of Father Ambrose 
rang through the building :— 

“Up, up, men of Zurich, and smite the unbeliev- 
ing race, whose dwelling within the walls of our fair 
city has caused the wrath of God to fall so heavily 
upon us! Will you still linger and ery for mercy, 
while the plague spot is upon your wives and chil- 
dren, and even the ministers of Heaven’s appoint- 
ment are falling by hundreds around you? Away, 
men of Zurich, cast out the accursed Jews, even as 
Jonah was cast out, to still the raging of the sea! 
While they remain in our land, woe, woe to our 
people !” 

This address was received by the kneeling crowd 
as a command direct from Heaven; they arose in 
one mass, and rushed from the church, with what- 
ever weapon they chanced to have, or could pick 
up, towards the Jews’ quarter of the city; and, with 
fierce cries of “Death to the unbelievers !” moved 
sullenly on, the multitude augmented at every step 
by the eager, the curious, and fanatical. 

Earlach was carried on by the living tide. He 
struggled, as only man may struggle who has the 
life and death of one beloved object resting upon 
his efforts, to get without the crowd, that, by a 
nearer route, he might first reach the Jews’ quarter 
and snatch Zillah, the daystar of his heart, from 
impending destruction. 

At length, finding himself free, he darted up an 
obseure and narrow alley, and unexpectedly en- 
countered his father. The old hero of Laupen, 
seizing him by the arm, asked the meaning of his 
haste, as well as the approaching roar of the crowd. 
The cause was soon told, and, with every limb 
writhing with impatience, the young man sought to 
be released. He was at last permitted to proceed, 
and his father walked on, sternly revolving in his 
own mind the possible reason why his son should 
be so anxious for the escape of the old Jew. Of the 
daughter he had never heard. He followed the 
multitude towards the devoted dwellings, not so 
much to take a part in the bloody scene to be 
enacted, as to watch the proceedings of his son, and 
perhaps rescue him from danger. 

The door of Ben Hassen’s house was gained; 
with breathless haste, young Earlach tried to burst 
it open, but in vain. He then shouted to the in- 
mates to open quickly; but no answercame. At 
last, a window slowly opened from above, and an 
old domestic, peeping out cauticusly, asked what he 
wanted. 

“Open the door quickly, good Levi,” cried Ear- 
lach ; “life and death depend upon your haste !” 

The old man, with trembling hands, unbarred the 
door; Earlach rushed in, bidding Levi bar the door 
securely after him, and, springing on before the 
astonished domestic, made his way to the apart- 
ments usually occupied by Zillah. 











What a contrast did that peaceful chamber pre- 
sent to the fearful scene of tumult without ! 

Zillah’s apartments had been fitted up by her 
doating father with every luxury and adornment 
that affection could devise and wealth procure, and 
was totally unlike the simple Swiss habitations of 
that day. The ceiling was painted in arabesque, 
with flowers falling out of gilded baskets, seemingly 
threatening a rosy shower upon the lovely occupant 
of the room. The walls were covered with rich 
hangings of velvet, and the apartment contained 
two of those highly polished plates of steel, which 
then supplied the place of the mirrors of the present 
day. The largest sized were a luxury too expen- 
sive for the use of any but the nobles of the land. 
Delicate stands of carved ivory were placed about 
the room, on which were crystal bottles filled with 
the most delicious perfumes, and costly vases, with 
flowers from distant climes, shed their fragrance 
from various parts of the room, their culture being 
the greatest delight of the fair Zillah. They were 
like the faces of familiar friends: she had breathed 
their perfume when a child in Eastern climes, and 
with their beauty and fragrance was associated in 
her mind the image of her mother, upon whose 
grave many were now blooming in that bright dis- 
tant land. Persian carpets covered the floor, and, 
on a pile of magnificently embroidered cushions, 
half reclined the beautiful girl, seemingly lost in 
thought, her head resting upon her small dimpled 
hand. 

Zillah retained her Eastern costume, as well as 
tastes, and the caftan of gold brocade, flowered with 
silver, well-fitted to her shape, showed to admiration 
the beautiful proportions of her waist and bust. Her 
drawers were of pale pink; her waistcoat green and 
silver; her slippers white satin, finely embroidered. 
Her lovely arms were adorned with bracelets of dia- 
monds, and her broad girdle set round with the 
same precious gems. On her head she wore a rich 
Turkish handkerchief, of pink and silver, her own 
fine, black hair hanging in long tresses; and on 
one side of her head were some bodkins of jewels, 
presenting to the eye as radiant a picture of loveli- 
ness as could be imagined. 

Into this chamber her lover wildiy rushed, be- 
seeching her to fly. The startled girl sprang from 
her couch terrified, she knew not at what. 

“T come to snatch you from destruction, Zillah ! 
Your people, all, all!” cried he, shudderingly, as he 
thought of her possible fate, “are devoted to a 
bloody death ; and we must fly! Even now I hear 
their cries, and the work of destruction is going 
on !” 

“My father! where is he?” exclaimed the hor- 
ror-stricken girl. 

“T would save him, too, but know not where he 
is, and time is precious. We must not linger. Do 
you not hear their savage cries approaching nearer 


and nearer?” And, seizing her in his arms, would 
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have borne her from the room, when he found his 
arm gently grasped by the old rabbin, who had 
entered unperceived. 

“hither would you fly, young man, with a 
daughter of my hated race? We are hemmed 
around by your cruel people; and as well might 
you ask mercy for the lamb from the hungry wolf, 
as hope to escape through their ranks with the de- 
spised Jewess. Either leave us or follow me at 
once ; there is still one chance of escape.” 

As he spoke, he led the way into a small, dark 
chamber in the rear of the house, which overlooked 
the Limmat, upon whose bank the edifice was built. 
A few hundred yards lower down, the river entered 
the lake from which the town took its name. It 
was always covered with a number of small craft 
employed as lighters to the ships anchored in the 
lake, many of which, being owned by the Jews, 
offered a better chance of escape than Earlach 
anticipated. 

Ben Hassen looked anxiously through a narrow 
slit in the wall out upon the boats lying lazily upon 
the water, and then striking a portion of the wall 
with his hand, pressed a spring, pnd a small door 
opened, showing a narrow flight of steps. He mo- 
tioned to Earlach and Zillah to descend, and quickly 
closing the aperture, they groped their way in 
silence and darkness to the bottom of the flight. 
He then bade them remain quietly in the same 
spot until his return; and, as he turned an abrupt 
angle of the wall, they could hear his footsteps again 
descending a much longer flight, habit having made 
him perfectly familiar with the secret passage. 

In a few moments he returned with a lantern, and 
they were conducted by him through a short gal- 
lery to another flight of steps, which they descend- 
ed, and found themselves in a large cave, evidently 
much improved in size by the hand of man. Piles 
of merchandise were placed around its sides, of the 
most varied description: fine shawls from India, 
bales of spices and furs worth a prince’s ransom. 
Never before had so much of luxury met the eyes 
of the young Swiss. The sullen plashing of the 
waters of the lake was distinctly heard; and a 
small iron door at the extreme end of the cave 
opened upon it, the rock jutting out into the lake, 
the roof of the cave forming a foundation to the 
house, and extending beyond it. 

The enraged multitude, meanwhile, becoming 
every moment more furious, had carried desolation 
before it, destroying the houses of the Jews, and 
putting to death, without regard to age or sex, as 
many as fell into their hands. 

Old Earlach followed moodily, but took no part in 
the massacre or spoliation, until the house of the 
tabbin was reached. Bars and axes, wielded by 
willing hands, soon battered down the doors and 
windows, and the rabble rushed in. Then it was 
the old hero, with a shout, dashed aside those be- 











went, calling upon his son, but none answered. The 
father’s anguish suggested the fear that Rudolph 
had been murdered or carried off by the old Jew 
and his comrades, in revenge for the popular 
assault. 

Filled with these dreadful thoughts, the old chief 
hastily called together some of his friends in the 
crowd, and making known to them his fears and 
determination not to leave a stone of the building 
standing until he sought in every possible hiding- 
place for his lost son, he ordered his followers to 
drive off the plunderers of the crowd. These, sooth 
to say, had well nigh helped themselves to all that 
was worth carrying off in the house. 

Hans, the foster-brother of Rudolph, was chafing 
like a wild boar, the apprehensions of old Earlach 
having reached his ears. He doubted not that Ru- 
dolph had been slain by the Jews; and, collecting 
a band of his own associates, wild, daring young 
men, warmly devoted to himself and Rudolph, they 
formed a cordon around the house, that none might 
escape from it unseen. 

The work of destruction went on, and the crash 
of the beams and falling masonry was distinctly 
heard by the fugitives in the cave. Ben Hassen 
opened the iron door, and made signals to some of 
the small boats near, but they were not answered ; 
the boatmen not being willing to quit their place of 
safety for the dangerous vicinity of the shore. The 
old man looked around for some small boat, in 
which, unassisted, he might make his escape, and 
found one attached to the iron ring used for that 
purpose, and driven into the rock at the entrance 
of the cave. Hastening back, he threw a large 
cloak over his daughter, and hurried her on to this 
their only hope of safety, followed by Rudolph. 
Putting his daughter in, he pushed off; the young 
man stepped in also, and, taking up an oar, began 
to ply it dexterously before a word was spoken. 

As they shot out into the open stream, from what 
seemed to be the foundation of the house, some of 
the sentinels stationed by Hans on the stone plat- 
form just above their heads, gave the alarm, and 
they were assailed by various missiles, but with no 
effect. After a brisk row of half an hour, they found 
themselves at the side of a dark, battered-looking 
vessel, which had been for several days anchored 
far out in the lake, waiting for a fair wind to pro- 
ceed to its destination at the mouth of the Aar, 
where it was stationed as a sort of receiving-ship 
for the merchandise brought down that lordly river 
by smaller boats. The captain was a Jew, well 
known to Ben Hassen, and often employed by him 
in the transportation of his merchandise. They 
clambered up the sides of the vessel, and the old 
man, in a few words, told the captain of their strait, 
and the necessity for immediate flight; but not a 
ripple disturbed the calm waters of the lake, the 
sails flapped idly against the mast, and, with a 


fore him, and led the search; from room to room he ‘ countenance of despair, the Jew turned to Rudolph. 
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“Young man,” said he, “I thank you for the 
kindness you have manifested towards me and 
mine; but your presence here can do us no farther 
service, and may work us, if possible, more deadly 
peril. Take the boat, and return to those who 
doubtless await you at their banquet of blood !” 

“ Not so,” replied the young man; “I leave you 
not until Zillah is in a place of safety. Nor then, 
if she permits me to remain.” 

“Can the dove mate with the wolf?” asked the 
old man, bitterly. “As well imagine that as expect 
to wed my daughter. Evil was the day on which 
her feet touched these shores; and, if we escape, 
never more shall she behold them !” 

They were too much absorbed in their own feel- 
ings to observe two or three boats put off from the 
town, and steering most suspiciously for the vessel 
in which they had taken refuge. The captain 
pointed this out; and, as the dead calm preverted 
the ship’s getting under way, they awaited whatever 
might befall them with the calmness of utter de- 
fencelessness. 

The boats came nearer and nearer, filled with 
strong and active foes. Twenty sprang upon deck, 
Hans at their head, who no sooner saw Rudolph 
than he shouted, “Heaven be praised, we have 
found you alive !” and seized his friend by the hand. 

The Jew and his daughter were captured, but not 
murdered, as they expected. Rudolph loudly com- 
manded his partisans and friends to return and 
leave the Jews to make their escape. Hans, to the 
surprise of those he had just led to the assault, 
vehemently supported him, and insisted on their 
departure. The sturdy foster-brother was too much 
accustomed to yield to Rudolph’s judgment, and 
follow his lead unquestioning, to think of disputing 
his will. Though, had he paused to consider, he 
might have wondered what magic influence had 
awakened so deep an interest for this Jewish family 
in the young man’s breast. 

Ben Hassen and his daughter were released, and 
the men were about returning to the boats, when 
another and most unwelcome actor appeared upon 
the scene. 

“Seize the Jew and his daughter, and place them 
in tho boats !” cried the stern voice of old Earlach, 
who had been an unobserved spectator of the scene, 
some minutes before he spoke, from one of the last 
boats, whose approach was unnoticed until then. 
“ And you, young sir”—to his son—“ follow me !” 

“Strike at once, Nazarene!” said the old Jew, 
with dignity, confronting Earlach. “Spare yon in- 
nocent gir!, if not myself, the fury of the crowd on 
yonder blood-stained shore. Strike, and we will 
deem it mercy !” 

“Tam not your executioner, old man., You and 
your daughter shall be brought before a higher tri- 
bunal—that of Mother Church—to answer for the 


crimes laid to your charge.” 
“Then, indeed, may we expect the most cruel 
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fate. For myself I care not; these old sinews may 
be racked and tortured; I can endure the worst; 
but my innocent, darling child, doom her not to 
anything so fearful !—or,” cried the old maa, chang- 
ing his tone and attitude of supplication to one of 
fierce menace, “ the bitterest curses of a father shall 
cleave to your house to the latest generation !” 

“Place them in the boat, Hans, and see they 
escape not,” said old Earlach, sternly. And taking 
his son by the arm, drew him into the boat, and 
seated himself by his side while they proceeded to 
the city. 

Rudolph in vain entreated his father to forego his 
determination of placing Ben Hassen and his daugh- 
ter in the custody of the Abbot of the Franciscans. 
He confessed the deep interest he took in the safety 
of Zillah, thereby unconsciously increasing her peril. 
Not that his father was cruel by nature, but the 
mental darkness of the age had obscured his other- 
wise clear understanding; and the idea of his son 
being in love with a Jewess, even were she a second 
Queen of Sheba, was something so utterly startling 
and abhorrent to him, that he could ascribe it to no 
agency save that of magic. The Jews were said to 
be addicted to the black art, and Earlach believed 
the accusation just. 

Immured in one of the cells of the Franciscan 
Convent sat Zillah, despoiled of her rich robes and 
glittering jewels, and habited in a coarse serge gar- 
ment, leaving only the exquisite hands and throat 
exposed to view. Her face was deadly pale, and 
she looked, in her attitude of dejection, more like 
some finished piece of sculpture than a breathing 
being. After being separated from her father, she 
had fallen into such a deathlike swoon, that her 
captors at one time thought she had escaped from 
their hands, and at once ended her sorrows and her 
life. But sorrow and life were still strong in that 
young heart; the magnitude of the affliction enabled 
her to endure it; for, after the first keen pang, in 
the agony of which the very semblance of life passed 
away, returning consciousness brought with it a 
dull, leaden weight of sorrow, by which the acute- 
ness of the first feeling was blunted. The past, the 
present, and the future were alike misty and indis- 
tinct to her; a troubled expression would at times 
agitate her deathlike countenance, and once or 
twice she pressed her hands upon her brow, as if 
attempting to collect her scattered thoughts, and to 
remove the sense of oppression which weighed so 
heavily there. 

The grating of the door upon its rusty hinges, as 
it was unlocked and opened, caused a slight shiver 
to run through the frame of the unhappy girl ; but 
she did not raise her eyes or change her posture. 

“Daughter of an accursed race.” said the monk 
who entered, “ confess the dark arts you have used 
to inthral the spirit of young Rudolph, of Earlach, 
who now lies bereft of reason, calling upon you in 
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his madness, unable to shake off the fierce fever and 
spell by which you have enchanted him. Confess, 
and avow your penitence, and peradventure the 
Holy Church may be merciful.” 

“ Alas, dread sir, I have naught to confess. I 
know no art save that of loving too well, too rashly; 
and woe is me that my father has thereby fallen 
into the hands of his enemies !” 

Here, for the first time, bitter tears covered her 
face, and trickled through the slender fingers that 
were pressed in agony before her eyes. 

The monk was touched, and, for one moment, the 
eloquence of nature was stronger than prejudice and 
fanaticism ; but, walking hastily to and fro the lit- 
tle cell, he dispelled the uneasy feeling, and, with 
all his previous sternness, bade her prepare to ap- 
pear before the heads of the church, who had assem- 
bled to try her, or rather to condemn her to such 
punishment as they chose to award. 

“ My father! May I not see once more my poor 
father?” said Zillah, beseechingly. 

“Yes, yes,” said the monk, hurriedly. “ And let 
me warn you once again, your only chance of escape 
from the fiery death awaiting you is by confessing 
freely, and throwing yourself upon the mercy of the 
church—by becoming a convert to her doctrines. 
In two hours, a lay brother will conduct you into 
the presence of the holy tribunal.” So saying, 
without casting another look upon Zillah, the monk 
strode from the cell, locking the door after him. 

When his footsteps could be no longer heard, Zil- 
lah prostrated herself upon the floor, in earnest sup- 
plication for strength in this her hour of need, and 
sought it not in vain. 

Where was Rudolph? Stretched on a bed of 
pain and raging fever, the effect of anxiety and 
agitation of mind. At the moment his efforts were 
most needed, he was disabled from doing anything 
towards the liberation of Zillab. 

Anne, his youngest and only unmarried sister, 
and the faithful Hans, watched over him night and 
day ; and, as he raved incessantly of the young 
Jewess, they grieved bitterly over him, and sympa- 
thized with his sufferings. But youth and a strong 
constitution triumphed over disease; and, on the 
tenth day after the captivity of poor Zillah, he woke 
from a long, deep sleep perfectly collected, and the 
throbbing of his pulse quieted to almost infantile 
weakness. 

“ Sister Anne,” said he, tenderly, taking the hand 
of the fair girl who was bending anxiously over him, 
“what is all this? I have been ill. What has 
happened ?” 

“ Hush,” whispered his sister. “You have, in- 
deed, been fearfully ill; but, the Holy Virgin be 
praised, our prayers in your behalf have been heard, 
and you are spared to us. But you must be quiet, 
and sleep again, dear brother, before I can hear or 
answer any questions.” And, going to a table near 
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the couch, she brought him some light nourish. 
ment. 

He partook, and sank down exhausted into an- 
other profound sleep, which lasted for several hours. 

Hans walked softly into the room, and, to his 
anxious look of inquiry, Anne smiled and whis- 
pered, “ Better, much better; but we must be quiet, 
and keep him so as long as possible.” 

“T have just heard that,” thought Hans, “which 
will send the blood boiling through his veins in an- ° 
other fever flood. Well, she may be a Jewess, and 
have dealings with the devil; but to my mind she 
has an innocent look, and is too pretty to be burnt 
like an old witch. I am heartily sorry I ever had 
anything to do with her capture.” 

Anne bade Hans watch by Rudolph until she took 
some needful rest, being well nigh worn out with 
fatigue. He prepared to obey by taking his seat in 
an old oaken chair, from its weight a fixture at the 
side of the bed; and the more he thought of the 
fate of Zillah the more he piiied her, and dreaded 
its effects upon Rudolph. 

“T have ever lacked thought,” muttered he, “ or 
I might devise some plan for her rescue. Were he 
only better, and knew all, something might be done. 
There are still three days. I must tell him, and 
whatever he commands, I will perform.” 

Brightening up under the influence of these kind 
and hopeful thoughts, Hans continued to muse until 
Rudolph’s heavy breathing became so infectious 
that he, perforce, yielded to the influence of sleep. 
How long he remained in this state he knew not, 
but a touch and the laughing remonstrance of Ra- 
dolph roused him. 

“ Hans, my good fellow, you must be blowing a 
trumpet accompaniment to the advance of an im- 
aginary army, from the loudness of your breathing.” 

The good youth excused himself by saying he had 
walked far over the mountains for some herbs, said 
to be sovereign in the cure of distempers caused by 
witcheraft, if gathered before sunrise, and was 
somewhat wearied. 

“ Witchcraft! What folly, Hans! Do you be- 
lieve, like the rest, that I am bewitched? I tell 
you, I love Zillah better than life ; her danger alone, 
and the mad excitement of the few days preceding 
her capture, have produced my illness. Both Zillah 
and her father escaped from the boats, did they 
not?” asked he, looking eagerly at Hans. 

“ Alas, no!” replied Hans. “They have been 
divided among the birds of prey. The Dominicans 
have the old man, and will drain his coffers well, be 
they ever so full, before they let him off; and the 
girl was locked up by the Franciscans.” 

“ Gold can do much,” said Rudolph; “ but where 
can I progure the gold? Yet Zillah must be libe- 
rated !” 

“Tt must be soon, then,” said Hans, abruptly; 
“ for she has been tried and condemned.” 

“Condemned to what, and for what ?” exclaimed 
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Rudolph, fiercely, springing up in the bed and seiz- 
ing the arm of Hans, as if to prevent his escape be- 
fore answering the question. 

“T pray you,” cried Hans, “do not go mad again! 
Be quiet, and I will tell you all I know; and, more- 
over, will peril life and limb to do whatever you 
may command.” 

This last sentence, uttered with an expression of 
deep devotion to Rudolph, soothed him, and he sank 
back upon his pillows, while Hans proceeded with 
his narrative. 

Zillah, according to his account, had been brought 
before the ecclesiastical council, accused by old Ear- 
lach of having bewitched his son, whose life was 
then in peril from her spells. In the state of popu- 
lar feeling against the Jews, to be accused was but 
to be condemned ; and, as Zillah either could not or 
would not confess herself guilty of the charge, she 
was sentenced to be burnt at the stake, with some 
others, as a terror to evil-doers. In three days, the 
sentence was to be carried into execution before the 
Franciscen Convent. 

“T will die or save her!” said Rudolph, sternly. 
“T will rescue her from the very flames. Hans, 
how many of our tried companions can we rely upon 
to aid us in an enterprise, I know not how wild and 
desperate, but one I swear to attempt, though fol- 
lowed by certain death ?” 

“Do you but point out the way,” replied Hans, 
“and leave the rest tome. I knowa score of burly 
fellows who would follow you to the pit itself with- 
out asking a question.” 

“Search them out, then, at once, Hans; as you 
love me, lose no time ; and beware that no one sus- 
pects any movement of the kind upon our part. My 
illness must answer one good turn, by putting my 
father off his guard; and we must make the most, 
too, of his absence from the city.” 

Anne’s entrance stopped further parley on the 
one absorbing topic, and she did not fail to notice 
the excited state of her brother, who was impatient- 
ly tossing upon his bed. She glanced reproachfully 
at Hans. 

“You have been talking imprudently, I fear,” 
said she. “Reach me that cup with the potion the 
leech left.” 

Hans, much embarrassed, obeyed; and, taking 
it from him, she presented it to her brother, and 
insisted upon his drinking it. The drug was nar- 
cotic, and under its influence the patient sank 
gradually into profound sleep ; while Hans left the 
house with a quick step, but thoughtful brow. The 
enterprise to which he had pledged himself was 
not without great risk to all engaged, even sup- 
posing he could find a sufficient number as devoted 
and willing to undertake it as himself, in the face 
ef the anathemas of the church, more feared than 
deadly weapons. 

“ Ho, there, Hans!” cried a youth of stout frame 

sand smiling face; “how fares young Earlach? Is 
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it true the young Jewess has bewitched him—that 
he is nigh unio death ?” 

“Fools say so, Ernst; but there is only one sort 
of witchcraft about it, Rudolph swears; and that, I 
trow, the pretty Gretchen, Dame Margaret’s grand- 
daughter, in the hamlet below, has dealt out freely 
to you! Nay, you well know my meaning! And 
I begin to think the helping hand we lent the old 
man in capturing the Jewess was the worst day’s 
work we ever undertook, let Mother Church say 
what che will.” 

“Tow!” demanded Ernst. “ Rudolph wed with a 
Jewess ?” 

“Were Gretchen come of Jew or Turk, think you 
you could stand tamely by and see her burn, even 
though it might be for the good of your soul? Ru- 
dolph means not, I trust, to wed her; his only wish 
before, as you know, was to send her and her father 
in safety out of the country. We helped to prevent 
their escape ; and I have promised to lend a helping 
hand to undo my own work. I must see how many 
of our comrades will join me in doing his bidding, 
whatever it may be. You, Ernst, must along with 
us.” 

“Provided Rudolph oniy desires to get the Jews 
out of the country, I will join you. The maiden, 
too, is a pretty one, like my own Gretchen. Go, 
Hans, and see as many of our comrades as you can, 
nor will I be idle; to-morrow we can meet without 
the walls, and determine what is to be done.” 

They separated, taking different routes; the one 
deeper into the thoroughfares of the city, and the 
other without the walls, to the farm-houses and 
hamlets below. 

Ernst walked rapidly on, with the light, elastic 
tread which the bracing air and hardy life of a brave 
mountaineer could alone give. His way lay through 
vineyards and cornfields, sometimes on the sloping 
banks of the lake, sometimes on a small footpath 
formed upon terraces on a level with the water, 
during great part of the way shaded by large beech 
and oak-trees. The walnut and other fruit-trees 
that overhung the pathway like weeping willows, 
many of them being planted horizontally, stretched 
from the sides of the hill, or from the edge of the 
water, their boughs dipping into the lake beneath. 
The scattered cottages, the numerous villages, the 
picturesque villas on the banks of the lake, with 
here and there a neat church, pointing with its 
taper spire to the calm, blue heavens above, added 
to the beauty of the scene ; and, by their silent ap- 
peal, touched with softness the rugged, though not 
unfeeling breast of the mountaineer, who had been 
revolving in his mind the communication of Hans ; 
nor was the termination of his walk, just in sight, 
likely to weaken these pleadings of compassion. 

A peasant’s cottage, with a cluster of fine beech- 
trees in front, its small terraced garden on one side, 
and a few cherry-trees laden with fruit on the other, 
bespoke peace and contented industry, from th 
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perfect air of neatness in and around it. Imme- 
diately in front of the door sat an old woman, with 
snowy cap and kerchief, spinning; and, at a little 
distance, the pretty Gretchen was preparing to set 
of with her pail to milk the cows, which were pas- 
tured upon some green spot higher up the mountain. 
A few light bounds, and Ernst was by the side of 
the maiden; and, taking the pail from her, they 
slowly ascended the mountain, thinking of their 
own love, and talking of that of Rudolph’s for the 
beautiful Jewess. 

Hans found about twenty of his associates, and 
engaged them to follow Rudolph and himself, in 
whatever they might undertake to further the escape 
of Zillah. Then, though wearied and hungry, he 
determined, before returning to Rudolph, to dis- 
cover the prison of the Jewess, and see if there was 
any chance of procuring her escape before she 
should be brought out to execution. 

He soon reached the neighborhood of the convent 
where she was confined; and it was not long before 
he saw the porter of the convent and several officials 
coming out to give orders from the superior to the 
workmen employed in the court below, evidently 
making arrangements for the approaching auto da 
Jé. Hans joined the group, and, that he might 
linger without suspicion to listen to their conversa- 
tion, offered his services in planting the stakes 
firmly in the ground. While occupied in this way, 
he did not cease to ply the porter with questions 
about the place of Zillah’s confinement, and the 
probability, as old Ben Hassen was rich, of her 
being at last ransomed. 

“ Impossible, my son!” said the monk. “The 
dog of a Jew has not one penny more than will save 
his own life; and the sorceress, his daughter, must 
burn, as she deserves.” 

“What if the dispersed members of her tribe 
should offer to ransom her? For I hear old Ben 
Hassen and his daughter are of high rank among 
their own people.” 

“They ought to have looked to that before now,” 
replied the monk. “The Jewess burns the day 
after to-morrow, that the people may see how Holy 
Mother Church punishes the crime of devil’s witch- 
traft. She is to be «hained to this stake, in front 
of the others, that the crowd may have a better 
view ; and it will be the last pile kindled.” 

Hans expressed grenat satisfaction at the wise ar- 
rangement of the holy father; and, his self-imposed 
task being finished, bade the monk good evening, 
and turned his footsteps towards Earlach’s dwelling. 
To the anxious lover he related his success, 

“ The walls of her prison,” said he, “ cannot be 
even approached, and the monks are too sure of the 
gvld of the father to listen to aught of ransom for 
the daughter. Nor do they intend carrying the 
eondemned in procession through the city, on ac- 
count of the plague. She will be carried not a 
hundred yards from the convent to the stake.” 
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“She shall be snatched, then, from the stake 
itself!” cried Rudolph. “But, alas, my arm has 
not strength to effect it! You, Hans, are my only 
hope. Let our followers be the first around the 
stake to which she is chained; watch for the most 
favorable opportunity of carrying her off, when the 
officials are engaged with the others, or by creating 
some confusion in the rabble around; then speed 
for your life with her beyond the walls of the city.” 

“T have it all now,” said Hans, after a pause ;. 
“and will arrange with Ernst to-morrow where she 
is to be carried until we can send her to some other 
land.” 

“TI must see her first,” murmured Rudolph. 

“What! bring her here, in the very teeth of 
danger ?” 

“Cannot I be borne first to her place of refuge, 
and await her there, wherever it may be?” asked 
Rudolph, calmly. 

“Nay,” answered Hans; “your absence will 
cause suspicion to alight upon you and your friends. 
I care not for myself. And your father, if he should 
return, will move heaven and earth until both are 
found.” 

The sick man waved his hand impatiently 

“ Have you seen old Michael with his boat from 
Wedenschweil lately? I once saved the life of 
his son, and he swore eternal gratitude. Go tell 
him the time has come; and, if he is willing to re- 
member his vow of service, to have his boat in 
readiness at the anchorage below the hamlet, where 
the old woman’s cottage stands. I mean the one 
Ernst visits so much. On pretence of change of 
air, I will be carried there to-morrow, and there 
await your coming with Zillah.” 

“ Does the Lady Anne know aught of your plans? 
And think you she will counsel su mad a project aa 
your removal, feeble as you are ?” 

“Anne is tender-hearted, and loves me much; 
then no fear of opposition in that quarter. My fa- 
ther, too, has not returned from Winterthur, where 
he has gone on business before the great council, 
which is not likely to be settled soon. He sent 
word to that effect to Anne to-day.” 

Anne was then called to hear her brother’s deter- 
mination to be removed from the city the next day, 
and, though disposed to oppose his doing so until 
better able to bear the move, upon Rudolph’s open- 
ing his heart to her, she gave way at once, and pro- 
mised to aid him as far as it might be in her power. 

They then separated for the night, Hans throwing 
himself down upon a pallet at the foot of Rudolph’s 
bed, where he soon found that oblivion the other 
sought in vain. 

The first gray light of morning had scarcely 
dawned before Hans was up, and making his toilet 
somewhat in the fashion of a faithful mastiff, with a 
hearty shake and divers stretchings of the limbs, 
proceeded at once without the walls to meet Ernst, 
that all might be prepared for the eventful morrow., 
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The inmates of Gretchen’s cottage were to be ap- 
prised of Rudolph’s wish, and their consent obtained, 
and who so fitting an ambassador as Ernst, the de- 
clared bachelor of the pretty Gretchen ? 

The place of rendezvous gained, Hans found not 
only Ernst, but most of their comrades, who listened 
attentively to Rudolph’s plan for carrying Zillah off 
from the stake, promising their best efforts for its 
success. They then agreed to meet at the little inn 
just without the gate, that night, to be in readiness 
to take their appointed places early in the morning. 

Hans and Ernst proceeded onwards to the little 
cottage, Ernst promising the hearty co-operation of 
Gretchen and her grandmother. It was a walk of 
three miles, and, as Rudolph would follow soon, 
they walked briskly on, and soon found themselves 
at the cottage door. Their errand told, the good 
dame and maiden set to work at once to prepare the 
best chamber for the sick man; while Gretchen 
placed fresh flowers and a snowy coverlid of her own 
spinning upon the bed in her own little chamber for 
the Lady Anne. 

Meanwhile, Hans proceeded to cross the lake 
lower down to Wedenschweil, on the west side of 
the lake, to bring the old boatman over before 
nightfall, if possible. 

Gretchen, aided by Ernst, had just sueceeded to 
her satisfaction in arranging the cottage for the 
reception of their expected guests, when the litter 
upon which Rudolph was borne appeared in sight, 
slowly descending the hill. Anne followed upon a 
beautiful Spanish jennet, attended by several serv- 
ing-men on foot, who, from time to time, relieved 
the bearers of the litter. 

After a few hours’ rest in the cottage, Rudolph 
rose, and seating himself by Dame Margaret, who 
was industriously plying her spinning-wheel, soon 
ingratiated himself so completely in her favor, that 
she began to tell him an interminable story of which 
she was the heroine some forty years back. She 
always afterwards declared Rudolph not only the 
handsomest and bravest youth in Zurich, but the 
most sensible and best mannered. 

Owing to the plague, the communication between 
Zurich and the neighboring hamlets was slight, 
though not entirely suspended ; and the old woman 
knew nothing of the approaching auto da fé, or the 
deep interest Rudolph took in one of the victims. 
Anne undertook to prepare her for the arrival of 
another guest in the person of Zillah, who would 
remain but a few hours under her roof, if Hans re- 
turned successful in his search after the fisherman 
and his son. 

As evening advanced, Rudolph seated himself at 
the window looking out upon the lake in the direc- 
tion of Wedenschweil, agitated by a thousand fears 
of failure. At length a boat, with its one sail set, 
steered directly for the anchorage below the cottage, 
and soon afterwards Hans, with Michael and his 
son, entered the cottage, the latter exchanging 
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greetings with Rudolph, and putting themselves and 
boat at his command. Hans remained a few mo- 
ments longer in earnest conversation with Rudolph, 
who gave him every direction he could conceive 
necessary in case aught untoward should happen to 
derange, in any measure, their first plan of action. 
He then departed for the place of rendezvous, there 
to await his comrades and the coming morning. 

So far everything had favored their design ; but 
Rudolph felt the hardest task now awaited him— 
the many hours of inaction before the crowning- 
point of their enterprise was effected; the doubts, 
the fears, the thick-coming fancies which crowded 
upon his brain, lest all might be lost from some 
oversight or want of conduct in those to whom he 
was perforce obliged to leave the rescue of Zillah, 
placed, as it was, upon a single cast of the die. As 
he thought of his own helplessness to aid her, he 
groaned and covered his face with his hands, to 
press back the drops wrung from his heart, and 
ready to overflow his eyes. Then, turning to his 
sister, who was sitting by him, he sought relief by 
unfolding to her his plans in the event of success. 

They remained in earnest conversation until the 
lateness of the hour warned Anne that it was time 
to retire, and obtain needful rest before the agitat- 
ing events of the morrow. She smoothed her bro- 
ther’s pillow, and besought him, for the sake of all 
who loved him, to dismiss harassing thought and 
yield himself to the blessed oblivion of sleep, the 
true Lethe for many sad remembrances. 

The eventful morning came; the sun rose bright 
and cloudless, as though it were not to gild with its 
beams a scene of cruelty; the birds sang joyously, 
as if death was not revelling around them in the 
hearts and homes of thousands—all nature was 
bright and beautiful; and yet the deadliest evil sent 
upon man, the unsparing plague, was at that mo- 
ment filling the chambers of death with the multi- 
tude of its victims. 

The convent cells were opened, and, as we have 
shown in the first part of this veritable history, Zil- 
lah and her unfortunate companions were carried 
out and bound to the stake; they to suffer, and she 
to be rescued by Hans and Ernst, who lost no time 
in conveying her to the cottage in the same litter 
which had conveyed Rudolph the day before. 

So admirably had they succeeded in their under- 
taking, that suspicion did not once alight upon 
them until long after all trouble to be apprehended 
from the discovery was over; the monks preferring 
to have it believed that Zillah had been carried off 
bodily by the Evil One she served, rather than by 
mortal agency. 

The litter on which Zillah was placed, as soon as 
they were without the city, was carried to the cot- 
tage at a rapid pace. They soon reached it; and, 
upon opening the curtains of the litter, the poor girl 
was found composed, but helpless as an infant. The 
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conflict of mind she had gone through, her unex- 
pected deliverance when all hope seemed past, had 
reduced her, by the reaction, to a state of infantile 
weakness. Hans took her in his arms and bore her 
into the cottage. At the door of Anne’s apartment 
he was met by Rudolph, who, taking the fair girl 
from him, tottered with her to the couch, upon 
which he seated himself, still holding her to his 
heart, as if afraid his recovered treasure might yet 
escape him. 

“Earlach!” was all the faint voice of Zillah 
uttered as she clung to him, hiding her face upon 
his bosom ; and then she wept as though life itself 
were pouring out with her tears. 

Rudolph placed her gently upon the couch, and, 
by his caresses and soothing words, restored her to 
some degree of calmness; and Anne, touched by 
their love and grief, stood by in silent sympathy. 

A summons from Hans drew Anne from the cham- 
ber; and, when she returned, it was to find Zillah 
sleeping, her hand clasped in Rudolph’s, who, sit- 
ting by her side, watched as only those can whose 
“love, nor age can chill, nor rival steal, nor false- 
hood disavow.” 

“T grieve to disturb you, brother,” said Anne, 
softly ; “ but Hans thinks it dangerous to remain in 
this neighborhood, and the old fisherman urges you 
to send Zillah over the lake at once. The wind is 
fair, and they await her in the boat. Michael says, 
too, he will receive her into his own family at We- 
denschweil, which, being an independent lordship, is 
not likely to be molested by the authorities of Zu- 
rich, should they search for Zillah. While there, 
you can devise other plans for her future welfare. 
Hans tells me, too,” said she, lowering her voice 
still more, “ that her father, though liberated by the 
prior upon the payment of his ransom, grew despe- 
rate at being unable to procure the release of Zillah, 
and, refusing to conceal himself, was killed by a 
band of rioters in the market-place.” 

“ Has Zillah heard it?” asked Rudolph. 

“No,” replied Anne, “ Either you or I must im- 
part it to her; but not yet. She looks so likea 
crushed flower, I dread to add weight to her already 
heavy burden of grief. But, dear brother, the boat 
waits.” 

“T must not go with her,” said Rudolph to him- 
self, as if combatting a strong desire to do what he 
knew he ought not to do; “ but I must speak with 
Hans.” And, softly disengaging his hand from that 
of the sleeper, he quitted the room. 

As he did so, Zillah opened her eyes, and, seeing 
Anne looking thoughtfully and compassionately at 
her, a elight blush suffused her pale cheeks. 

“T fear, lady,” she said, “you think me over 
free; but, alas! misery has well nigh changed my 
being.” She clasped her hands despairingly. “Of 
my poor father I can learn nothing !” 

“ Nay,” said Anne, kindly, “if you love my bro- 
ther, for his sake be calm, and listen to the plan we 
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have formed for your safety. A boat is waiting to 
take you to Wedenschweil, where you will be cared 
for by humble, but kind friends, until such time as 
other arrangements can be made. Were you, in- 
deed, other than—than”——-she hesitated, fearing 
to give pain. 

“ The daughter of a Jew,” meekly added Zillah. 

“Yes, a Jewess,” faltered Anne—“ there would be 
but little difficulty in finding you a suitable asylum. 
As it is, with every wish to aid you, we may find it 
hard to do so; but Heaven will protect the inno- 
cent.” 

“Lady,” said Zillah, “I, too, believe in Jesus of 
Nazareth ; but not—oh, not as your cruel church 
interprets his holy words !” 

“How beeame you a believer?” asked Anne, 
eagerly. 

“From some precious Greek manuscripts brought 
from Rome by my father: idle stories, he called 
them, but curious. In the solitude of my chamber, 
I studied them closely; and, comparing what was 
there set down with our own holy books, I became 
convinced that our nation were blinded, and the 
appointed Messiah had come in the person of the 
crucified Jesus.” 

“Believe, then, Zillah,” cried Anne, tenderly 
embracing her, “in the wise guidance of Mother 
Church, and all will be well. Her discipline may at 
times be stern; but, when the canker would deface 
and destroy her fair proportions, the knife must be 
used to preserve what remains in health and beauty. 
We will send you far hence, to the Abbess of Seck- 
ingen, in Suabia. There you will see our holy 
faith exercised in all its love and purity. The ab- 
bess is a sister of my sainted mother, and to her I 
am indebted for all a mother’s love that I have ever 
known. But,” checking herself, “I must away with 
the joyful tidings to Rudolph!” And again kissing 
Zillah, she glided out of the room. 

We shall not record the expressions of delight 
which escaped from the lips of Rudolph, upon being 
told of Zillah’s faith in the Christian religion, as 
well as their parting with the assurance on his side, 
that many weeks should not elapse before he joined 
her, bringing tidings of her father. To all his en- 
treaties for an immediate union, the mournful reply 
was— 

“T cannot forsake my father, in this his day of 
adversity and bitter trial, Wherever he wanders, 
there shall I be at his side, as long as life is spared 
us both. You must forget me, Earlach—forget that 
one so unhappy as myself has ever crossed your 
path; and I,” said she, faintly smiling, “will pray 
for you, and find happiness in believing that you 
are happy.” 

“Do not believe that possible, Zillah,” said Ru- 
dolph; “and, above all things, decide upon no 
future step until I see you.” 

That she promised him; and they separated. 

Zillah, under the escort of Hans, was conveyed 
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by the fisherman in safety over the lake to his cot- 
tage at Wedenschweil. 

Rudolph and Anne remained at the cottage in 
preference to returning to the town, and it was not 
very long before they received a summons from 
their father to join him at Winterthur, whither they 
determined to proceed at once, giving Hans a com- 
mission to find out the Abbess of Seckingen, and 
to procure an asylum with her for Zillah. 

The voyage to Winterthur was soon accomplished, 
and old Earlach greeted his children kindly, look- 
ing anxiously at the emaciated figure of his son, 
when he could do so unobserved. Nor was it long 
before, taking Anne aside, he questioned her closely 
as to his malady, and the best cure for it. Anne 
suggested that, as the plague was devastating their 
unfortunate country, if her father would send Ru- 
dolph to foreign lands, he would, in a year or two, 
be himself again. 

Old Earlach bent his brows, and at last signified 
his approval of the measure. Rudolph was duly 
apprised, and commanded to make his preparations 
for a speedy departure. Anne wrote a few lines to 
her aunt, the abbess, and charged Rudolph to de- 
liver them, well knowing he would seon seek her. 

Hans had not yet returned, and Rudolph, all im- 
patience to know the of his mi , charged 
Anne to send him to Wedenschweil, whither he 
determined to go at once, and to remain until his 
fuster-brother arrived. This first step in his travels, 
however, was not made known to his father, who 
was too much occupied with state affairs to make 
minute inquiries as to his route at setting forth. He 
contented himself with giving Rudolph letters of 
credit to some old friends and comrades in France 
and Germany. He also supplied him with what, in 
our days, would be deemed a very moderate allow- 
ance for travelling expenses, though quite enough 
for Switzerland and the simple habits of its people. 

Upon reaching Wedenschweil, Rudolph found 
Zillah much improved in health and strength ; and, 
in as tender a manner as love could devise, informed 
her of the death of her father. Her grief at first was 
excessive ; but the feeling that there was one ready 
to peril life, and all that makes life dear, to shield 
her from harm and win her love, gradually brought 
calmness and resignation to her heart. When, in a 
few days, Hans returned with the pleasing intelli- 
gence that the Abbess of Seckingen was then at 
Glarus, where she had founded a convent, the whole 
canton being subject to her, though enjoying many 
privileges and a democratical form of government, 
the preparation necessary before leaving with Ru- 
dolph for that city, farther diverted her thoughts, 
and in some measure restored her cheerfulness. 

Rudolph determined to lose no time in placing 
Zillah under the care of his aunt, trusting that a 
few months in the quiet seclusion of the convent 
would restore her to tranquillity. It was a safe 
asylum during his absence. He expected to return 
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in a year, and then Zillah had promised to link her 
fate with his for life. 

And now, gentle reader, I might tell you of 
strange things that befell our young Swiss in Ger- 
many, but I will not detain you; so, dropping some 
twelve months, I will just say Rudolph returned to 
his native city, and obtained his father’s consent to 
marry a foreign lady, who had been for some months 
under the charge of his aunt, the abbess, who 
praised her devotion and loveliness. 

In the chapel of the convent at Glarus, the hands 
of Zillah and Rudolph were joined, without a sus- 
picion on the part of old Earlach that his fair 
daughter-in-law was the despised Jewess he had 
persecuted nigh unto death. 

Rudolph removed to Winterthur, where he lived 
happily with Zillah to a good old age. 

Ernst and Gretchen married some months before 
Rudolph returned from his travels, and their de- 
scendants occupied the little cottage for many gene- 
rations. 

Hans continued the faithful friend and follower 
of Rudolph through life. 

Anne, after the tragical death of her father, took 
the veil, and, in time, became abbess of the convent 
founded by her aunt at Glarus. She was long re- 
membered throughout the canton for the holiness 
of her life and numerous acts of charity. 





AN APPEAL TO TIME. 
BY G. N. BARBOUR. 


O True! give back my childhood days, 
So fraught with joyous glee; 

With all my boyish pranks and ways— 
Oh! give them back to me. 


Place me again by father’s knee, 
Or mother’s side, to pray ; 

Then make my sisters young with me, 
My brothers, too—to play. 


Let mother smile upon me now, 
To see my childish joy; 

Let father kiss my little »row, 
And call me “darling boy.” 


Within the school-room let me sit, 
With classmates, as of yore ; 

My teacher kind, I want him yet 
To mete to us his lore. 


Then place me with my playmates all, 
Upon the green, so gay— 

With joyous laugh, with bat and ball, 
To pass the hours at play. 


0 Time! give back my childhood days, 
Those halcyon days of truth, 
And I'll give up my manhood ways, 
And be once more a youth, 
New Madrid, Mo. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


PART II. 


Wira a hundred dollars in his pocket, given him 
by his father, our poet shipped, in the beginning of 
August, 1805, upon the packet-boat to Halle, intend- 
ing to wait there for the first instalment of his pen- 
sion, and then to proceed onwards as far as said 
pension would permit, even to the holy city of ar- 
tists, the foster-mother of the soul—Rome herself. 
(hlenschlager was now twenty-six years old. We 
give an anecdote from the very commencement of his 
journey, to show how the poet of twenty-six travel- 
led: “Towards Quedlinburg, I travelled with a 
whole family—father, mother, and a number of 
lovely children. The father had been appointed 
postmaster in Quedlinburg, and they were ap- 
proaching it for the first time, having left the home 
where the children were born. But as soon as a 
happy family are within four walls, they are again 
at home. It was a beautiful evening. ‘See,’ said 
the little boy to his father, ‘there are the towers of 
Quedlinburg!’ To me, who have such a tender 
feeling of domestic joys, and who, like the solitary 
bird, had left my own nest to roost upon strange 
branches, it was indeed agreeable to meet these 
calm, idyllic joys, upon the post-wagon, and the 
reader will not think it strange that I was so occu- 
pied with this little family, that I forgot my port- 
manteau, containing all I possessed, and the loss of 
which I did not discover till the next day, in Halle.” 

He spent the winter in Halle, under the hospita- 
ble roof of a friend and countryman, and heard the 
lectures at the University, by Steffens in natural 
philosophy, by Wolff upon archeology, and by 
Schleiermacher in ethics; with the latter, he formed 
a close intimacy. Schleiermacher understood no 
Danish, and our poet translated for him his poems 
into German; this first excited his ambition to 
write in the sister language, and to become a Ger- 
man poet. Schleiermacher, in return, translated for 
him the (dipus in Colonna, word for word; he read 
it also in Greek, that (hlenschlager might become 
familiar with the sound of the beautiful language. 

The spring approached—the first quarter of his 
pension arrived, and he went as far as Berlin; 
where, the first evening, he met the noble and 
beautiful queen, Louisa, at the Redout, arrayed like 
Psyche, with wings attached to her shoulders. “ Ah! 
it signified,” he says, “that she would soon leave 
this earth for her own celestial abode.” In Berlin, 
he became acquainted with Fichte, who thought him 
worthy to read and understand his philosophy. 
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After three weeks spent in Berlin, he hastened to 
Weimar, at that time the goal of all literary as- 
pirants, and to Goethe the great autocrat. “He 
received me,” says (hlenschlager, “ paternally, and 
I often dined with him. He made me read to him 
my Aladdin and Hakon Jarl, extemporizing them 
into German verse. Then he would say, when I 
used a Danish word, ‘that is pretty.’ ‘ But is that 
German?’ I asked. ‘No, not German, but the lan- 
guages may well make each other sisterly presents 
of good words.’” Goethe must have been amused 
by the enthusiastic poet, as an anecdote will prove. 

“One day at the table, he spoke so warmly and 
with so much power for the honor and rights of the 
citizens in opposition to an affected courtier, who 
pretended to make a joke of the bravery or honor 
of a citizen, that when the courtier was gone I could 
not help falling upon his neck and kissing him.” 
At this embrace, the stately Geheimerath cried out, 
“Ja, Ja, dear Dane, you no doubt think well and 
justly too!” 

To enjoy Goethe’s society a few days longer, he 
followed him to Jena, where the former rested on 
his journey to Carlsbad. “ It was a sultry day, and, 
heated with walking, I quenched my thirst at an 
ice-cold fountain: I was instantly seized with in- 
tense pain in the breast, so that I could not enjoy 
the society of Goethe. I asked myself, Have I, then, 
drunk my death in that cold fountain? But as I 
looked out of the window, I sawa splendid rainbow, 
in which the green stripe, the color of hope, was 
peculiarly brilliant. At this sight my fears vanished, 
and in a couple of days I was quite well again. 
The incident of this day occurred to me when after- 
wards I wrote the fifth act of Correggio.” 

The 12th of June, our poet journeyed on to Dres- 
den, eating larks at Leipsic on the way. In Dres- 
den, he lived much in the accomplished Kérner 
family, Theodore, afterwards the hero-poet, being 
then a pretty boy of fourteen years old. Kdérner’s 
sister, Emma, was a lovely artist, and a young in- 
mate of the family, an accomplished musician. In 
their company he visited the Dresden Gallery. I 
would gladly translate his views of art, but this 
notice would be thus too far extended. 

He had joined a couple of his countrymen on 
their tour to Italy, and the day was fixed for their 
departure, but he would first indulge himself by 
running back to Weimar to take one more look at 
Goethe. “ At this time,” he says, “TI read no news- 
papers. I knew, indeed, that Prussia and France 
were at war, and that Napoleon had advanced his 
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army between the Ulster and the Saale, but, as my 
friends, who were industrious newspaper readers, 
were not afraid, we ventured on to Weimar. I met 
Goethe the first evening at the theatre. ‘Since you 
are here,’ he said, ‘where you certainly ought not to 
be, but since you are here—welcome!’ It was not 
prudent to attempt to return, we resolved therefore 
to remain and wait the issue in Weimar. 

“The Prussian head-quarters were at Weimar 
with the king and queen. The camp was just with- 
out the city. I went with Goethe through this 
wonderful movable city, full of littie huts, where 
the bravest soldier must at least be peaceful through 
the darkness of night. The market-women appeared 
to me wonderfully acute; the wildest soldiers were 
indebted to them for care and solace: the market- 
men were nothing to them. 

“ Now came the 14th of October.* We had long 
beard the cannonading; at length there flew through 
the city officers and men by dozens, with reins 
hanging loose and horses flaked with foam and blood. 
‘Which is the way to the mountains?’ they cried; 
‘where can we fly from the French?’ and without 
waiting answer they flew onward. A young Sile- 
sian officer, sorely wounded by a cannon ball, took 
refuge in our inn; the French had robbed him of 
all his money. My fellow-traveller lent him a sum, 
and helped to take care of him. He died in two 
days, and my friend thought no more of it; but the 
next year he received, unexpectedly, the whole sum 
lent, with many thanks from the family of the young 
officer in Silesia. 

“During the battle, I endeavored to read some 
chapters in Peregrine Pickle; they ennuied and 
disgusted me; I thought, how can one be so trivial 
in fiction and imagination, when reality is so serious 
and elevated?” (£hlenschlager seemed to have 
forgotten that life is not a continual battle of Jena. 

“The French now began to cannouade the city, 
and to draw nearer with their artillery. We placed 
ourselves for safety in the cellar, and looked out 
only from the steps, that we might not be wounded. 
The Prussian army had taken refuge in the city; 
we foresaw that it would meet with the fate of 
Lubec. The money that was to serve us a half-year 
in Paris we had received in good Louis-d’ors. We 
divided and concealed it in our neckcloths, where, 
indeed, the French could easily have found it, had 
not chance peculiarly favored us. 

“Suddenly it was as silent in Weimar as the 
grave. The shops and windows were closed, and 
the streets empty. The October sun shone through 
the lurid smoke of the cannon, like a pale wintry 
moon. The French entered in companies, at first 
in perfect order, and quartered themselves in the 
houses. Our host lost his head entirely, took his 
little son in his arms, and cried like a child. We 
advised him to throw all open, and then go out, 





* The day of the battle of Jena. 
13* 


with courage, to meet the advancing troops. Eight 
genteel people, burnt by the sun, and covered with 
dust and sweat, halted in the doorway : ‘ Burgeois,’ 
they cried, ‘du vin! de ]’eau de vie! du kirswasser 
The host came with bottles; they put the necks to 
their lips and emptied them; then alighted, and 
entered the apartment. They were all sub-officers. 
We showed them our passports, and relied upon our 
Danish neutrality: they assured us we had nothing 
to fear, ‘The Prussians,’ they said, ‘ fight well, but 
they do not understand war.’ For the first hour, 
although the city was crowded with foreign troops, 
perfect stillness prevailed; the weary soldiers were 
refreshing themselves and resting from the battle ; 
but in the evening, when the plunder began, the 
true horror of war commenced. These brave French 
officers defended our quarters from plunder. 

“In the upper story, my companions and myself 
had secured a little chamber; I threw myself, 
wearied, upon the sofa, while they took possession 
ef a small bed. In the night I was awaked; the 
apartment was as light as day. I stepped to the 
window; the city was on fire, and the shrieks were 
the despairing cries of women and children. Now 
began the horrors of war. The city was completely 
plundered. The next day, Generals Berthier and 
Augereau took possession of our whole house, from 
garret to cellar; we had to content ourselves with 
a rind of bread and a glass of wine, while the French 
officers wasted and consumed at their pleasure ; but 
we had the consolation of enjoying their protection, 
so that we escaped the common plunder. 

When Napoleon entered the city, the ravages 
ceased. A severe prohibition was issued against all 
plunder or robbery. Eight or ten times a day the 
sudden echo of a volley of musketry in the Park 
announced the execution of one of his army taken 
in the act of plundering the inhabitants.” The 
Danish travellers saved their Louis-d’ors. 

“ Goethe was married during the battle, in order, 
if any misfortune happened to himself, to secure his 
inheritance to his only son.” “ We dined with him,” 
(hlenschlager adds, “‘and then hastened to quit a 
city which, from a seat of the muses, had become a 
lazaretto of wounded soldiers.” 

Our poet hastened with his friends to Paris. He 
seems not to have entered very fully into the amuse- 
ments of the capital. He found in the great libra- 
ries there, books, rare books, relating to his favorite 
study, the northern mythology, and wrote his trage- 
dy of Palnakote. Otherwise he spent his time ia 
almost domestic privacy, having found a Norwegian 
family, with which he lived in the northern simpli- 
city of his own country, making the acquaintance, 
however, of many literary men, and diligently 
studying the language of the capital. After spend- 
ing eighteen months in this manner, his funds, 
that is, his pension, was at an end. His hostess, 
Madame Gautier from Geneva, possessed a liberality 
of spirit seldom found in the landladies of hired 
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lodgings. “Monsieur Csling,” she said, for she 
could not pronounce my name, “if you remained 
with me two years, and I received no penny from 
you, I would not allow you to go, for I perceive that 
I may trust you. You will not deceive me. Take, 
then, my upper chamber, and your expenses will be 
less by a quarter; you will fare as well, and you 
shall pay me when you can.” 

“T removed accordingly to the seventh story, 
where I could overlook the Tuileries and the iron 
horses that had galloped from Greece, Venice, Ber- 
lin, and paused now in Paris.” 

His resources at length being wholly exhausted, 
he packed his manuscripts together, and with a 
small borrowed sum journeyed back to Germany, 
to offer them to Cotta, the generous publisher. He 
obtained a passport, but forgot to have the name 
of Fouché, the French police inspector, upon it; 
he was, therefore, detained eight days at Strasburg ; 
but here he also met with good fortune, besides 
having an opportunity to study the glorious cathe- 
dral. When he reached Stuttgard and paid his fare, 
he had not a single sou left. He called on Cotta, 
and found he would Be absent for three weeks, at 
one of the Brunnens of Germany. “ My courage, 
however,” he says, “did not fail. I told the host 
of the hotel where I stopped, that I had business 
with Dr. Cotta, and would remain at his house till 
ho returned from Baden; he thanked me many 
times, and I felt perfectly at ease.” Here, also, 
while he waited for Cotta, @hlenschlager met with 
some agreeable circumstances, and with his usual 
good fortune. 

Cotta returned, took his poems and paid him for 
the copyright, and with this sum he departed for 
Switzerland and Italy. 

(hlenschlager had been introduced to Madame 
de Staél, at her villa, near Paris, but as he i%en 
spoke scarcely a word of French, and she no Ger- 
man, their acquaintance proceeded not far. At 
Geneva, as he had received a friendly invitation 
from her, he determined to visit her at Coppet. “I 
entered,” he says, “a dark inn, and ordered some 
bundles of fagots to be kindled in the chimney, to 
change the air of the damp autumn evening, and sat 
before the blaze thinking of my vanished joys. I 
had written a note to M. Schlegel, and waited for 
an answer. I did not wait long; a servant entered 
with a friendly written invitation from Madame de 
Sta#l, took my portmanteau, and led the way to tho 
chateau. Here all was elegant and cheerful. The 
lady came in the most friendly manner, smiling to 
meet me, and invited me to spend some weeks at 
the chateau. She joked me that I spake no better 
French. But we had now little embarrassment, for 
the lady had learned to speak German, and her son, 
Auguste, and her accomplished daughter, Madame 
de Broglie, then a young girl, understood and spoke 
the German and French.” Here he met Benjamin 
Constant, Schlegel, Sismondi, the Baron Boight, 








Count Sabran, Chammisso, all, apparently, living at 
the table, if not in the house, of the celebrated host- 
ess. If any proof were wanting of the good nature, 
the goodness of heart, of Madame de Staél, it would 
be the kindness with which she entertained, and 
the friendliness with which she advanced the inte- 
rests of these smoking, travelling young men of all 
nations. £hlenschlager had been a few weeks 
there; the winter came on with some severity; 
Madame de Staél represented to him the folly and 
danger of crossing the Alps at that season; advised 
him to take an Italian master, and prepare himself 
with a knowledge of the language, pass the winter 
at her chateau, and cross the Alps in the spring. 
Chlenschlager says, “I found this very reasonable 
and friendly, thanked her, and remained.” 

“ After a few days, Werner entered, bowing into 
the saloon, with an immense snuff-box in his waist- 
coat pocket, and his nostrils bearing marks of its 
frequent use. His bad French amused Madame de 
S., but in his own peculiar patois he held lectures 
every day after dinner, upon his mystical esthetics. 
Their hostess listened with great attention, and 
hardly escaped becoming a proselyte to Werner's 
mysticism. She scolded the others that they did 
not listen with more devout humility to the outpour- 
ings of the inspired philosopher! 

“How animated, epirituelle, witty, and amiable 
was our hostess, is well known to the world. Pretty 
she was not; her large, brilliant, brown eyes pos- 
sessed much attraction, and she displayed eminently 
the feminine talent of winning the other sex, and 
through penetrating finesse, uniting differing char- 
acters peaceably under her empire. Her genius, 
her face, and her voice were masculine, but her soul 
was eminently feminine. 

“At this time, she was writing her book upon 
German literature, and read it to us every evening. 
It has been said that she had never read the books 
upon which she passed judgment, but was indebted 
for her opinions to Schlegel. This was not true. 
She read German with great ease, and her judg- 
ments were her own. Schlegel, indeed, had great 
influence with her, but she thought for herself, and 
often differed from him. She has written much that 
is good and beautifal upon German literature, but 
she wanted the deep, quiet, and earnest mind, to 
penetrate the peculiar genius of German poetry and 
philosophy. 

“ The peculiar talent of Madame de Staél consisted 
in saying always something piquant and striking. 
This made her a very agreeable companion. When- 
ever she appeared, spite of the young and the beaugi- 
ful, she drew all men of head or heart into her circle. 
When it is recollected that she was very hospitable, 
and gave excellent dinners, it is no wonder that, like 
a queen or fairy in her enchanted castle, she drew all 
men to submit to her rule, while for her sceptre, 
sitting at her table, she held in her fingers a small 
twig of green leaves. This was as necessary to her 
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conversation as her knife and fork to her food. 
The servant laid a fresh twig daily near her cover. 

“When the spring approached, and the birds 
again fluttered, I spread my wings, also, to cross 
the Alps. Madame de Staél wrote in my album :— 

“ J’introduis pour la premiére fois le frangais dans 
ce livre; mais bien que Goethe l’eut appellé une 
langue perfide, j’espere, mon cher (hlenschlager, 
que vous croirez & mon amitié pour vous, et 4 ma 
vive estime pour l’auteur d’Axel et Valburg.” 

At length, the 9th of March, 1809, (Zhlenschlager 
journeyed in the diligence, in order to cross the Alps 
to Italy. In Parma, he visited the church of St. 
Joseph and St. John, and saw tho frescoes of Cor- 
reggio. The church was filled with kneeling figures. 
He says, “it would have been affected in me to have 
knelt,” but he placed himself in a corner, and 
prayed this prayer: “Dear God, make my heart 
apen and pure, so that I may see the greatness, 
goodness, and beauty in nature, and in the works 
of man. Preserve my country, my king, my be- 
loved, and my friends! Let me not die in a strange 
land, but return happily to my home. Give me 
cheerfulness and courage to wander upon thy beau- 
tiful earth, without bitterness or hatred to my 
neighbors, without servile and cowardly subjection 
to the judgments of others. Dear God! permit me 
to be a good poet. Thou hast formed my soul for 
art. It is the dearest and truest medium through 
which I can come to thee. Grant that my works, 
like those of this good Correggio, may live after I 
am no more! that, when I am dust, many youthful 
hearts may be excited and warmed by my thoughts.” 
“Tere,” he says, “standing under this cupola, I 
first formed the resolution—I had thought of it in 
Paris—to write a drama upon the life of Correggio. 
It was confirmed by the little picture over the fire- 
place of the ducal palace, in Modena, painted when 
the artist was only seventeen years old. In this 
exquisite picture, the holy child sits upon its mother’s 
lap, while an angel offers him cherries upon a plate. 
The beauty, loveliness, and innocence in Maria’s and 
the angel’s faces, cannot be exceeded. Joseph and 
another figure are near. Joseph holds in his hand a 
child’s plaything. Two little rabbits play at the 
feet of the angel. Young myrtles bloom in the 
background. Had Correggio left nothing else in 
art, it would be sufficient to establish the tender 
relation to his wife and child, that I have preserved 
in the tragedy, as an historical truth.” 

In Rome, he lived much with his own countrymen, 
especially with Thorwaldsen. Thorwaldsen belongs 
to all nations; but he afterwards deprecated the 
prectice of natives of the same country hanging, 
like one family, together. His northern constitution 


suffered much from the heat of Rome, where, in the 
surrounding fields, the grasshoppers lay like snow 
upon the ground; he withdrew, therefore, with one 
of his countrymen, to Grotto Ferrata, where, in a 
dilapidated house, that had once been a Roman 
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villa, they were in want of everything, except cool 
and fresh air. They could get neither milk nor 
butter, and what seemed to the young men more 
important, although the hostess was much amazed 
at the luxury, these young Danes desired, but could 
not get, their shirt-frills plaited. Here, in this re- 
tirement, he wrote the most admired and celebrated 
of his works, the Drama of Correggio. 

“In the execution of his plan, @hienschlager 
adopted Vasaris’s account of Correggio’s death, as 
the groundwork of the piece. The delineation of 
the artist’s character is singularly beautiful. The 
mild and sensitive painter is brought into striking 
contrast with the daging and sublime genius of 
Michael Angelo. The picture of domestic life and 
love, graced by congenial tastes for art, and enthu- 
siasm in its pursuit, was never drawn with more 
simplicity, truth, beauty, and felicity, than in this 
exquisite drama.” 

Although Chlenschlager adopted Vasaris’s ac- 
count of the death of Correggio as authentic, ho 
does not intend his representation for an exact por- 
trait of Correggio, but has taken such poetical li- 
cense as poets permit themselves, such as Goethe 
has taken with Tasso and Iphigenia. It cannot be 
supposed that, after Correggio had painted such 
celebrated pictures as his Night, his Magdalene, 
and his Madonna, he could have remained as igno- 
rant of the great and splendid pictures of the great 
masters, as he is represented in the beautiful solilo- 
quy, in the picture gallery of Octavio. But this does 
not interfere with the design of the drama, which 
was, as he says, “to represent the amiable, natural 
genius of the artist, in contrast with the severo 
strength and gigantic power of one accomplished 
by study, as in Michael Angelo; and also to repre- 
sent the sensitive and retired artist in contention 
with the actual world, its rough realities and selfish 
pursuits. The refined artist meets in Baptista 
with the’envious and jealous enmity of a vulgar 
soul, and in Octavio with the ignorant and conceited 
patron, whose selfish and ignoble views the pure 
and generous Antonio can with difficulty compre- 
hend. On the other hand, the soul-elevating genius 
of the artist, in his lovely picture of the Magdalene, 
produces a softening and humanizing result upon 
the most hardened and vicious class of men, chang- 
ing the ferocious passions of robbers and murderers 
into reverence and gratitude, and causing blessing 
to be returned for cursing, by rescuing the life of 
the son of his mortal enemy. Although the bold 
and confident spirit of an assured and world-famed 
artist suddenly overpowers the sensitive painter, 
and plunges him into a momentary despair, the 
beautiful episode of Celestina and the laurel wreath 
are an assurance that he is consecrated to immor- 
tality even here; and the spirit that could not con- 
tend with the heavy burthen of mortality, departs, 
supported by the arms of perfect love, attended by 
reverence and gratitude, while religion, in the per- 
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son of the hermit, assures him of an immortal hea- 
ven for the soul.” 





(hlenschlager had now been more than two years 
absent from his country and his betrothed. The 
natives of northern climates, the Norwegians and 
Danes, especially the cultivated among the latter, 
seem always to languish and thirst for the bright 
skies and sunny fruits of the “land where the orange 
and citron-trees bloom.” Yet they soon feel that 
yearning heimweh, that drives them, like their own 
familiar stork and domestic swallow, back to the 
north, faithful to the snow-covered nest under the 
eaves, and the old chimney of the smoky roof, con- 
secrated to their simple, doméstic joys. 

(hlenschlager’s usual good fortune attended him 
upon his home journey. He met an agreeable 
Danish traveller, who was glad of his society as 
compagnon du voyage, and paid the expenses of the 
journey. As they reached the boundary of Italy, 
he sprang joyfully over. He says his northern 
heart longed for the north, for in the sultry air of 
the south he had felt like a mouse under the ex- 
hausted air-pump. He paused in Germany but long 
enough to see Goethe, and read to him his Correg- 
gio. “Unfortunately, I could stay but two days in 
Weimar, and with Goethe, one must wait for good 
humor, as the sailor on the strand waits for a good 
wind. Goethe received me politely, but coldly, and 
almost like a stranger. Had, then, so many inter- 
vening experiences erased the memory of those pre- 
cious hours I had spent with him, eternally remem- 
bered by me, or did it only slumber, and would it 
again awake? I sought to suppress the pain, and 
hoped, after he had heard my Correggio, the old 
relation between us would ensue.” The poet asked 
leave, through Reimer, to read his tragedy, but 
Goethe desired the manuscript to be sent to him; 
unfortunately the writing was illegible to any but 
theauthor. Goethe, however, invited him to dinner, 
and, he says, “as Goethe would not permit me to be 
childlike and heartlike, I was bold and satirical. I 
recited a couple of epigrams, that I have never suf- 
fered to be printed. Goethe said, very good-hu- 
moredly, ‘ He who can make good wine should make 
no vinegar.’ ‘Have you, then, Herr Geheimerath, 
made no vinegar?’ ‘The devil,’ said Goethe; 
‘because I have made it, is it then right?” ‘No, 
but when wine is made, many grapes fall to the 
ground that are good for nothing but for the vine- 
gar of wine.’ 

“Tf I had only had time, and could have read my 
piece, the old relation would have returned. But I 
must forth, and so we took a cold leave. I opposed 
it in my deepest soul, for there was no man I loved 





and valued more than Goethe, and now, perhaps, I 
should never see him again. The post horses were 
ordered at five in the morning, and it was now half 
past eleven. I sat troubled in my room, tears in 
my eyes; an irresistible longing seized me to press 
him once more to my heart; at the same time the 
proud feeling struggled in my breast, that I would 
not humble myself before him. I ran to Goethe’s 
house, there were yet lights burning, and I went to 
Reimer’s chamber. ‘Dear friend! can I not speak 
with Goethe ? I would willingly say to him, farewell !’ 
As he saw my emotion, he understood all. ‘I will 
see whether he is yet in bed.’ He came back, and 
told me to enter. The author of Goetz, and of Her- 
man and Derothea, stood in his night-gown, and 
wound up his watch before stepping into bed. 
When he saw me, he said in a friendly tone, ‘My 
dear, you come like Nicodemus, in the night.’ 
‘Permit me,’ said I, ‘to say to the poet Goethe an 
eternal farewell.’ ‘Fare you well, my child,’ he 
answered, kindly, and I left the chamber. I never 
saw him again, nor wrote to him, but I named my 
eldest son for him, and know that he has always 
spoken in the most friendly manner of me.” 

(Ehlenschlager was warmly welcomed on his re- 
turn to Copenhagen. His bride had been faithful 
to him. He soon had the honor of reading his Cor- 
reggio to the king and royal family, in the royal 
cabinet, and shortly after he was appointed professor 
extraordinary of wsthetics, in the University of Co- 
pénhagen. 

The Baron Schimmelman lent him a pretty house 
in Christiansholm, half a mile from the city, upon 
the margin of the little sea. In a beautiful spring 
morning, he went alone with his betrothed into the 
church of a little village, on the seaside, called 
Gjentofte, where, by appointment, the preacher was 
waiting forthem. He joined their hands, and asked 
God’s blessing on their union. They returned, as 
man and wife, to their home in Christiansholm. 

(hlenschlager was now thirty years old, and here 
his minute autobiography ceases. His serious life 
began where that of romances end, with his mar- 
riage. His life was uniform and happy. Every year, 
from 1810 to 1829, with the exception of 1817, he 
gave a course of lectures to the students of the Uni- 
versity, and sometimes repeated them to the beaw 
monde of Copenhagen. They included his favorite 
studies, the northern mythology, old Danish lyrics, 
Roman literature, and dramatic authors, from So- 
phocles to Tieck. In 1829, in an excursion to Swe- 
den, he had the honor of having the laurel-crown 
placed upon his brows, by the celebrated poet, 
Bishop Tegner, in the ancient cathedral of Lunds, 
in the presence of the assembled people 











COSTUMES OF ALL 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE TOILET IN PERSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 


Tue Persian women are strictly confined to the 
seraglio, and pass the whole day at their toilet, 
which, with these beautiful prisoners, is almost their 
only amusement. The Persian ladies take great 
pains to heighten their beauty, and call to their aid 
washes and paints, not only of a red, white, and 
black color, but also of a yellow hue. Ornamental 
patching, once so much the fashion in Europe, is 
still employed by them, and few female faces are to 
be seen without one or more /ha/s, as they call these 
artificial moles, which are so often mentioned with 
admiration by the poets of their country. In the 
earliest accounts that we possess of Persia, we find 
this fashion mentioned, as well as that of padding 
the petticoats to improve the shape of the figure, of 
concealing the ruthless attacks of time by the use 
of false hair, and of adorning the head with fea- 
thered ornaments. 

In an Eastern manuscript, adorned with drawings 
of the heroes and heroines of the tales, are repre- 
sented several Persian female figures, whose dresses 
bear in many respects a strong resemblance to the 
fashions of Europe. Some of them are drawn with- 
out any ornament on the head, the hair falling in 
ringlets over the neck and shoulders; others have 
round their heads a kind of diadem set with pre- 
cious stones, from which rise one or more tufts of 
feathers, the quills being svt in sockets of gold or 
gems. Some of the figures are adorned with the 
nose-jewel, that singular ornament to which the 
Asiatic ladies were formerly so partial, and the an- 
tiquity of which is indisputably proved, by its being 
mentioned among the Jewish trinkets in the Old 
Testament. They have also ear-rings attached to 
the upper as well as the lower part of the ear, and 
necklaces consisting of many rows of jewels of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

The dress of most of these heroines consists of a 
robe, the upper part of which fits tight to the shape, 
while the petticoat, being long and wide, falls in 
graceful folds; a girdle of great width covered with 
embroidery and precious stones; trowsers; and a 
head-dress like that now generally worn, consisting 
of a low-crowned cap, terminating in a point, round 
which are wreathed several folds of silk or fine 
linen: to this is fastened, with a gold bodkin, a 
large veil, which shrouds the whole figure. 

In Mr. Morier’s “ Travels in Persia,” the costume 
of the Persian queen is thus described: “ Her dress 
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was rendered so cumbersome by the quantity of 
jewels embroidered upon it, that she could scarcely 
move under its weight. Her trowsers, in particular, 
were so ongrafted with pearls, that they looked 
more like a piece of mosaic than wearing apparel. 
Padded with cotton inside, stiffened by cloth of gold 
without, they were so fashioned as to exclude the 
possibility of discovering the shape of the leg, and 
kept it cased up, as it were, in the shape of a co- 
lumn.” 

He also mentions that the queen’s daughter, who 
was celebrated throughout the country for her 





beauty, was greatly disfigured in the eyes of a Eu- 
ropean by the immense quantity of red and white 
paint with which her face was daubed, and that her 
eyebrows, which were arched, were connected over 
the nose by a great stripe of black paint, and her 
eyelids and lashes strongly tinged with antimony. 

The ordinary dress of a Persian female consists, 
when in-doors, of a large black silk handkerchief 
round the head, a gown which descends to the 
knees, a pair of loose trowsers, and green light- 
heeled slippers. 

The interview of the English ambassadress with 
the Queen of Persia is mentioned in these words by 
an Eastern traveller: “The ambassadress was in- 
troduced into a large open room, at one corner of 
which was seated the queen, dressed out in truly 
Persian splendor. Large gilded knots appeared on 
her head-dress, which was of great size, and the 
other parts of her attire, like that of Zobeide, the 
Caliph’s favorite in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ were so 
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loaded with jewels, that she could scarcely walk. 
In a corner of the room stood some of the king’s 
children, so stiffened out with brocade, velvet, furs, 
and jewelry, that they almost looked like fixtures. 
Great numbers of women were ranged in rows with- 
out the room, all ornamented with jewelry.” 

The bestowing of dresses is a mark of honor con- 
stantly practised in Persia, and is one of the most 
ancient customs of Eastern nations; it is mentioned 
both in sacred and profane history. We learn how 
great was the distinction of giving a coat that had 
been worn, by what is recorded of Jonathan’s love 
for David. “And Jonathan stripped himself of the 
robe that was upon him, and gave it to David; and 
his garments, even to his sword, and to his bow, and 
to his girdle.” (1 Samuel, xviii. 4.) And in Esther 
also (ch. vi. 7, 8), we read, “And Haman answered 
the king, For the man whom the king delighteth to 
honor, let the royal apparel be brought which the 
king useth to wear.” 

The maidens of Yezd, a town situated near the 
Ghebers’ “holy mountain,” wear a head-dress com- 
posed of a light gold chain-work set with small 
pearls, with a thin gold plate hanging from the 
side, about the size of a crown-piece, on which is 
inscribed an Arabian prayer, thus described by 
Moore :— 


“A light golden chain-work round her hair, 
Such as the maids of Yezd and Shiraz wear, 
From which, on either side, gracefully hung 
A golden amulet, in the Arab tongue 
Engraven o'er, with some immortal line 
From Holy Writ, or bard scarce less divine.” 


The females of Khorassan wear ear-rings of very 
large dimensions, with great quantities of turquoises 
suspended from them, for these stones are of but 
little valuo 


“Tn that delightful province of the Sun, 
The first of Persian lands he shines upon, 
Where all the loveliest children of his beam, 
Flow’rets and fruits, blush over every stream; 
And, fairest of all streams, the Murga roves 
Among Miron’s bright palaces and groves.” 


We must not take leave of the fair sex of Persia 
without mentioning the Squadanus, or Bebees, the 
female descendants of Mohammed, who go about 
veiled, or rather with a long white robe thrown 
over the whole body, having netted orifices before 
the eyes and mouth. 

* 7 , * e * 

“When Lalla Rookh rose in the morning, and her 
ladies came round her to assist in the adjustment 
of the bridal ornaments, they thought they had 
never see. ber look half so beautiful. What she 
had lost of the bloom and radiance of her charms 
was more than made up by that intellectual expres- 
sion, that soul in the eyes, which is worth all the 
rest of loveliness. When they had tinged her 
fingers with the henna leaf, and placed upon her 
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brow a small coronet of jewels of the shape worn by 
the ancient queens of Bucharia, they flung over her 
head the rose-colored bridal veil, and she proceeded 
to the barge that was to convey her across the lake.” 

The ladies of Circassia sometimes appear abroad 
on horseback, riding like men, or on foot, but al- 
ways veiled, not only with a muslin screen, through 
which at times a transient glimpse of a pretty face 
may be caught, but often with an impenetrable veil 
of black hair-cloth. They wear the same pelisses 
as the men, only that the sleeves, instead of being 
used as such, are tucked together and ticd behind. 
They also wear, even in the house, huge Hessian 
boots made of velvet, and highly ornamented. They 
braid their hair, and let it hang in tresses down 
their shoulders; on the head they wear a large 
white turban, but a veil covers the face. The exhi- 
bition of beauty, in which so much of a woman’s 
time is spent in more favored countries, is here un- 
known. A bride wears a rose-colored veil on her 
marriage-day. 

Deep blue is the distinctive mark of mourning in 
this country. 

“In that deep blue, melancholy dress 
Bokhara’s maidens wear in mindfulness 
Of friends or kindred, dead or far away.” 


The Turkomans are a warlike and handsome race. 
They wear the talpak, a square or conical black 
skull-cap of sheep-skin, which is about a foot in 
height, and much more becoming for a warrior than 
a turban. They are very partial to bright colors, 
and generally choose light red, green, or yellow for 
their flowing chumpkane, or pelisses. Long brown 
boots are universally worn. 

To the ladies of this tribe belonged the beautiful 
and delicate Roxana, the bewitching queen of Alex- 
ander, that Peri of the East whose beauty, like the 
perfume of the rose, is remembered with pleasure 
long after the casket which enshrined it is moul- 
dered in the dust. They wear a head-dress consist- 
ing of a lofty white turban, shaped like a military 
shako, but still higher, over which they throw a red 
or white scarf that falls in folds down to the waist. 
As these ladies are generally rather on a large scale, 
this head-dress becomes them. 

They attach a variety of ornaments to their hair, 
which hangs in tresses over their shoulders. Unlike 
most other Eastern women, they do not consider a 
veil a necessary appendage to their dress. The rest 
of their costume consists of a long gown of a bright 
color, that reaches to the ankle, and conceals both 
it and the waist, those standard points of beauty 
with most nations. 

And now we must say a few words of 


“The maids, whom kings are proud to cull 
From fair Circassia’s vales ;” 


they whose charms the historian from the earliest 
times has immortalized, and the poet sung. The 
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costume of these houris is simple, and not remark- 
able for beauty. It consists in a long loose gown 
of divers colors, tied about the waist with a sash. 
The hair is worn in tresses, which hang on each 
side of the face, surmounted by a black coif, over 
which is placed a white cloth, which passes under 
the chin, where it is tied in a bow. 

The unrivalled excellence of the manufactures of 
Cashmere is attributed to certain properties in the 
water of that country, for, though great pains have 
been taken to manufacture similar shawls at Patna, 
Agra, and Lahore, they never have the delicate tex- 
ture and softness of those of Cashmere. Sir A. 
Burnes, in the description of his journey through 
the vale of Cashmere, says, “Our approach to the 
Mohammedan countries became evident daily, and 
showed itself in nothing more than the costume of 
the women, many of whom we now met veiled. One 
girl whom we saw on the road had a canopy of red 
cloth erected over her on horseback, which had a 
ludicrous appearance. It seemed to be a framework 
of wood; but, as the cloth concealed everything as 
well as the countenance of the fair lady, I did not 
discover the contrivance. The costume of the un- 
veiled portion of the sex had likewise undergone a 
change. They wore wide blue trowsers, tied tightly 
at the ankle, and which taper down and have a 
graceful appearance. A narrow web of cloth, sixty 
yards long, is sometimes used in a single pair, for 
one fold falls upon the other.” 











Over the hair, which is worn in a single braid, 
they place a cap generally of a crimson color, to the 








back of which is attached a triangular curtain of 
the same stuff, which falls upon the shoulders and 
conceals much of the hair; round the lower edge of 
the cap is folded a shaw] or piece of cotton or woolen 
cloth, which gives it much the appearance of a 
turban. 


PATRIOTIC STANZAS. 
BY J. J. BAKER. 


WaHen, grieved, we see the nation’s mind 
Heaving, tumultuous, unconfined, 

By angry passions driven— 
Tis sweet to think of God’s great might, 
When he dispelled chaotic night, 

And spread the vault of heaven. 


Or as the seaman, terrified, 

Beholds the raging, foaming tide, 
His sails by tempests riven— 

Yet trusts, submitting to His will, 

Whose power the elements can still, 
And lay the ocean even. 


Thus, when the sea of civil life 
Rages with storms and windy strife, 
And dark the heavens frown— 
Then God walks forth upon the sea, 

As once of old on Galilee, 
And treads the billows down. 


He who gave the seas their bound, 
And measured all their depths profound, 
Hath said: “Thus far, proud wave; 
No farther shall thy rage proceed ; 
Back to thy parent depths recede, 
And other countries lave.” 


He speaks—submissive to his word 

The waves respond in sweet accord, 
And murmur a retreat; 

Glancing in light, their amber tides 

Obedient flow where’er he guides, 
Or glass beneath his feet. 


The prayers of patriots shall prevail, 
And for their country’s good avail 
Beyond the common fate: 
Their country’s woes their themes of prayer, 
What burdens to the throne they bear! 
And how importunate! 


“God of our fathers,” oft they cry, 

“If other good thou dost deny, 
Yet this one blessing give : 

Disunion from our land dispel : 

Her brood of foul disturbers quell, 
And let our country live!” 


The Sage whose patriotic fire 
Can only with his life expire, 
Doth thus devoutly pray ; 
And shall not the pure incense rise, 
And pierce the portals of the skies, 
From the pure heart of CLar? 
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AND SHOES. 


No. II.—ON THE MOST ANCIENT COVERING FOR THE FEET. 


Wirs the ancient Greeks and Romans the cover- 
ings for the feet assumed their most elegant forms, 
yet in no instance does the comfort of the wearer 
appear to have been sacrificed, or the natural play 
of the foot interfered with—that appears to have been 
especially reserved for “march of intellect” days. 
Vegetable sandals, termed Baxa, or Baxea, were 
worn by the lower classes, and, as a symbol of their 
humility, by the philosophers and priests. Apuleius 
describes a young priest as wearing sandals of palm; 
they were, no doubt, similar in construction to the 
Egyptian ones of which we have already given 
specimens, and which were part of the required and 
characteristic dress of the Egyptian priesthood. 
Such vegetable sandals were, however, occasionally 
decorated with ornaments to a considerable extent, 
and they then became expensive. The making of 
them in all their variety was the business of a class 
of men called Baxearii; and these, with the Solea- 
rii—or makers of the simplest kind of sandal worn, 
consisting of a sole with little more to fasten it to 
the foot than a strap across the instep—constituted 
a corporation or college of Rome. 

The solea were generally worn by the higher 
classes only, for lightness and convenience, in the 
house ; the shoes (calceus) being worn out of doors. 
The Soccus was the intermediate covering for the 
foot, being something between the solea and the 
calceus ; it was, in fact, precisely like the modern 
slipper, and could be cast off at pleasure, as it did 
not fit closely, and was secured by no tie. This, 
like the solea and crepida, was worn by the lower 
classes and country people; and hence, the come- 
dians wore such cheap and common coverings for 
the feet, to contrast with the Cothurnus or buskin 
of the tragedians, which they assumed, as it was 
adapted to be part of a grand and stately attire. 
Hence the term applied to theatrical performers, 
“ Brethren of the sock and buskin ;” and, as this 
distinction is both ancient and curious, specimens 
of both are here given from antique authorities. 
The side and front view of the sock below is copied 
from a painting of a buffoon, who is dancing in loose 
yellow slippers, one of the commonest colors in which 
the leather used for their construction was dyed. 
Such slippers were made to fit both feet indifferent- 
ly, but the more finished boots and shoes were made 
for one foot only from the earliest period. The 
Cothurnus, the centre figure, was a boot of the high- 
est kind, reaching above the calf of the leg, and 
sometimes as far as the knee. It was laced as the 
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boots of the ancients always were, down the front, 
the object of such an arrangement being to make 





them fit the leg as closely as possible, and the skin 
of which they were made was dyed purple, and other 
gay colors; the head and paws of the wild animal 
were sometimes allowed to hang around the leg from 
the upper part of the Cothurnus, to which it formed 
a graceful addition. 

The sole of the Cothurnus was of the ordinary 
thickness in general ; but it was occasionally made 
much thicker by the insertion of slices of cork, when 
the wearer wished to add to his height, and thus the 
Athenian tragedians, who assumed this boot as the 
most dignified of coverings for the feet, had the 
soles made unusually thick, in order that it might 
add to the magnitude and dignity of their whole 
appearance. 

The shoe or sandal worn by the rustics of ancient 
Rome was formed of a skin turned over the foot, 
and secured by thongs passing through the sides, 
and over the toe, crossing each other over the instep, 
and secured firmly round the ankle. Any person 
familiar with the prints of Pinelli, pictures of the 
modern brigands of the Abruzzi, or the models of the 
latter worthies in terra-cotta to be met with in most 
curiosity shops, will at once recognize those they 
wear as being of the same form. The traveller who 
has visited modern Rome will also remember to 
have seen them on the feet of the peasantry who 
traverse the Pontine marshes; and the older Irish, 
and the comparatively modern Highlander, both 
wore similar ones; they were formed of the skin of 
the cow or deer, with the hair on them, and were 
held on the feet by leather thongs. They were the 
simplest and warmest kind of foot-covering to be 
obtained when every man was his own shoemaker. 

There was a form of shoe worn at this early time 
in which the toes were entirely uncovered. This 
shoe appears to be made of a pliable leather, which 
fits closely to the foot; for it was considered as a 
mark of rusticity to wear shoes larger than the foot, 
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or which fitted in a loose and slovenly manner. 
The toes in this instance are left perfectly free ; the 
upper leather is secured round the ankle by a tie, 
while a thong, ornamented by a stud in its centre, 
passing over the instep, and between the great and 
second toe, is secured to the sole in the manner of a 
sandal. In order that the ankle-bone should not be 
pressed on or incommoded in walking, the leather is 
sloped away, and rises around it to a point at the 
back of the leg. 

None but such as had served the office of Edile 
were allowed to wear shoes of a red color, which we 
may therefore infer to have been as favorite a color 
for shoes as it appears to have been among the 
Hebrews, and as it is still in Western Asia. The 
Roman Senators wore shoes or buskins of a black 
color, with a crescent of gold or silver on the top of 
the foot. The Emperor Aurelian forbade men to 
wear red, yellow, white, or green shoes, permitting 
them to be worn by women only, and Heliogabalus 
forbade women to wear gold or precious stones in 
their shoes, a fact which will aid us in understand- 
ing the sort of decoration indulged in by the earliest 
Hebrew women, of whose example Judith may be 
quoted as an instance, to which we have already 
referred. 

The Roman soldiers generally wore a simple form 
of sandal, which was a solea fastened by thongs, yet 
they, in the progress of riches and luxury, went with 
the times and merged into foppery, so that Philo- 
poemon, in recommending soldiers to give more 
attention to their warlike accoutrements than to 
their common dress, advises them to be less nice 
about their shoes and sandals, and more careful in 
observing that their greaves were kept bright and 
fitted well to their legs. When about to attack a 
hill-fort or go on rugged marches, they wore a san- 
dal shod with spikes, and at other times they had 
soles covered with large clumsy nails. The Greeks 
and Romans used shoes of this kind as frequently as 
the early Persians, and wore a combination of san- 
dal and shoe, the upper leather being cut into a 
series of thongs, through which passed a broad band 
of leather, which turned not inelegantly round the 
upper part of the foot, and was secured by passing 
many times round the ankle and above it, where it 
was buckled or tied. 

The Roman shoes then had various names, and 
were distinct badges of the position in society held 
by the wearer. The Solea, Crepida, Pero, and Soc- 
cus belonged to the lower classes, the laborers and 
rustics; the Caliga was principally worn by soldiers; 
and the Cothurnus by tragedians, hunters, and 
horsemen, as well as by the nobles of the country. 

The latter kind of boot in form and color, as we 
have already hinted, was indicative of rank or office. 
Those worn by senators we have noticed, and it was 
a joke in ancient Rome against men who owed re- 
spect solely to the accident of birth or fortune that 


The boots of the em- 


his nobility was in his heels. 
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perors were frequently richly decorated, and the 
patterns still existing upon marble statues show that 
they were ornamented in the most elaborate man- 
ner. A specimen from the noble statue of Hadrian 
is in the British Museum, and it is impossible to 
conceive anything of the kind more elegant and 
tasteful in its decorations. Real gems and gold 
were employed by some of the Roman emperors to 
decorate their boots, and Heliogabalus wore exqui- 
site cameos on his boots and shoes. 

The Grecian ladies, according to Hope, wore 
shoes or half boots laced before and lined with the 
fur of animals of the cat tribe, whose muzzles or 
claws hung down from the top. 

The barbarous nations with whom the Romans 
held war are, upon the bas-reliefs of their con- 
querors, represented in close shoes or half-boots. 
The Gauls wear the shoe given below, of the same 
form as that worn by native Britons when Julius 
Cwsar made his descent upon the British Islands. 





Before the arrival of the Saxons, who have trans- 
mitted many valuable manuscripts abounding in 
various delineations of their dress and manners, we 
shall not find much to engage the attention where it 
is our present object to direct it, the history of the 
coverings for the feet. There is, however, little 
doubt that the rude skin shoes worn by the native 
Irish and the country people of Rome was the sim- 
ple protection adopted in this country in the earliest 
times. Shoes of this material are found in all na- 
tions half civilized, and the ease with which they 
are formed by merely covering the sole with the 
hide of an animal, and securing it by a thong, must 
have had the effect of insuring its general use. 
Naked feet would, however, be preferred in fine 
weather, and when shoes were worn, they were 
generally of a close, warm kind, adapted to the 
climate; the most antique representations of the 
Gaulish native chiefs, as given on Roman sculpture, 
and which may be taken as general representations 
of British chiefs, may be received as good authori- 
ties, their resemblance to each other being so strik- 
ing as to draw from Cesar a remark to that effect. 

The Saxon figures as given in the drawings by 
their own hands, to be seen in manuscripts in most 
of English public libraries, display the costume of 
this people from the ninth century downwards; and 
the minute way in which every portion of the dress 
is given affords us clear examples of their boots and 
shoes. According to Strutt, high shoes reaching 
nearly to the middle of the legs, and fastened by 
lacing in the front, and which may :&so be properly 
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considered as a species of half boots, were in use in 
this country as early as the tenth century; and the 
only apparent difference between the high shoes of 
the ancients and the moderns seems to have been 
that the former laced close down to the toes, and 
the latter to the instep only. They appear in gene- 
ral to have been made of leather, and were usually 
fastened beneath the ankles with a thong, which 
passed through a fold upon the upper part of the 
leather, encompassing the heel, and which was tied 
upon the instep. This method of securing the shoe 
upon the foot was certainly well contrived both for 
ease and convenience. Three specimens of shoes 
are here given from Saxon drawings :-— 





The first is the most ancient and curious; it 
is copied from “the Durham book,” or book of 
St. Cuthbert, now preserved among the Cottonian 
manuscripts in the British Museum, and is believed 
to have been executed as early as the seventh cen- 
tury by the hands of Eadfried, afterwards Bishop 
of Lindisfarne, who died in 721. It partakes of the 
nature of shoe and sandal, and, with the exception 
of the buttons down the front, is precisely like the 
Persepolitan sandal, already engraved and de- 
acribed, as well as like the Roman ones constructed 
on the same model, and it is curious to see how all 
are formed after this one fashion. 

The second is copied from Strutt’s complete view 
of the dress and habits of the people of England, 
plate 29, fig. 16, and which he obtained from the 
Harleian MS., No. 603. It very clearly shows the 
ferm of the Saxon shoe, and the long strings by 
which it was tied. The third figure delineates the 
most ordinary kind of shoe worn, with the opening 
to the toes already alluded to, for lacing it. But 
little variety is observable in the form of this article 
of dress among the Saxons; it is usually delinvated 
as a solid black mass, just as the last figure has been 
here engraved, with a white line down the centre to 
show the opening, but quite as generally without it, 
and these two forms of shoe, or half boot, are by far 
the most commonly met with, and are depicted upon 
the feet of noble and royal personages as well as 
upon those of the lower class. 

Strutt remarks that wooden shoes are mentioned 
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in the records of this era, but considers it probable 
that they were socalled because the soles were 
formed of wood, while the upper parts were formed 
of some more pliant material: shoes with wooden 
soles were at this time worn by persons of the most 
exalted rank; thus, the shoes of Bernard, King of 
Italy, the grandson of Charlemagne, are thus de- 
scribed by an Italian writer, as they were found in 
his tomb :— 

“The shoes,” says he, “which covered his feet 
are remaining to this day, the soles of wood and the 
upper parts of red leather, laced together with 
thongs: they were so closely fitted to the feet that 
the order of the toes, terminating in a point at the 
great toe, might easily be discovered; so that the 
shoe belonging to the right foot could not be put 
upon the left, nor that of the left upon the right.” 
It was not uncommon to gild and otherwise orna- 
ment the shoes of the nobility. Eginhart describes 
the shoes worn by Charlemagne on great occasions 
as set with jewels. 

The Normans wore boots and shoes of equal sim- 
plicity, rustics are frequently represented with a 
half boot plain in form, fitting close to the foot, but 
wide at the ankle, like the first of the group here 
given, only that in this instance an ornament, con- 
sisting of a studded band, surrounds the upper part. 





Such boots were much used by the Normans, and 
are frequently mentioned by the ancient historians ; 
they do not appear to have been confined to any 
particular classes of the people, but were worn by 
persons of all ranks and conditions, as well of the 
clergy as of the laity, especially when they rode on 
horseback. The boots delineated in their drawings 
are very short, rarely reaching higher than the mid- 
dle of the legs; they were sometimes slightly orna- 
mented; but the boots and shoes of all personages 
represented in the famous tapestry of Bayeux are 
of the same simple form of construction; and this 
celebrated early piece of needlework was believed 
to have been worked by the wife of the Conqueror, 
to commemorate his invasion of England and the 
battle of Hastings. Another form of Norman shoe 
may be seen in the second figure, which is more 
enriched than the last; and it is curious that the 
ornament adopted is in the form of the straps of a 
sandal, studded with dots throughout. In the 
original, the shoe is colored with a thin tint of 
black, these bands being a solid black, with white 
or gilded lines and dots. Another example of a 
decorated shoe, as seen in the right-hand figure of 
the above group, is given from a MS. of the eleventh 
century, in the British Museum, and shows the kind 
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which became fashionable when the Normans, firmly 
settled in England, began to indulge in luxurious 
clothing. These shoes were most probably em- 
broidered. 

“We are assured by the early Norman historians,” 
says Strutt, “that the cognomen curta ocrea, or 
short boots, was given to Robert, the Conqueror’s 
eldest son; but they are entirely silent respecting 
the reason for such an appellation being particularly 
applied to him. It could not have arisen from his 
having introduced the custom of wearing short boots 
into England, for they were certainly in use among 

He was the first 
among the Normans who wore short boots, and 


the Saxons long before his birth. 
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doubtless derived the cognomen by way of contempt, 
from his own countrymen, for having so far com- 
plied with the manners of the Anglo-Saxons. It 
was not long, however, supposing this to be the 
case, before his example was generally followed.” 
The short boots of the Normans appear at times to 
fit quite close to the legs; in other instances, they 
are represented more loose and open; and, though 
the materials of which they were composed are not 
particularized by the ancient writers, we may rea- 
sonably suppose them to have been made of leather ; 
at least it is certain that about this time a sort of 
leathern boots, called Bazans, were in fashion ; but 
they appear to have been chiefly confined to the 
clergy. 
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See 
CHAPTER I. 


“T am glad he has gone,” said Florence Ellsmore 
to her friend, Lucy Somers, as she heard the street 
door close upon a handsome young man, attired in 
military undress, who had a moment before left the 
parlor ; “he is insufferably conceited.” 

“ Really, Florence,” remarked Miss Somers, smil- 
ing at her friend’s commentary, “that is rather a 
cavalier observation for you to make in reference to 
a gentleman who is one of your avowed admirers.” 

“ He is one of my avowed admirers,” replied Flo- 
rence; “and, like the rest of the category, the 
admiration, or its avowal, is entirely on his part. I 
do not reciprocate either.” 

“But you allow him to suppose that he is not 
utterly indifferent to you,” said Miss Somers ; “and, 
making that fact the basis of a theory, he has suffi- 
cient self-esteem to erect thereon a very pretty 
superstructure of mutual and devoted affection ; 
with connubial felicity in perspective, while Flo- 
rence Ellsmore and Captain Brightly occupy the 
foreground of the fabric.” 

“Fabric, foundation, and all are false,” replied 
Florence, carelessly; “ and it is a slander for you to 
say that I allow him to suppose he is not indifferent 
to me. What proof have you to sustain such an 
assertion ?” 

“Do you not frequently accept his invitations ?” 
asked Miss Somers. “ Have you not promised to 
accompany him to the opera to-night? and is he 
not now on his way to secure a box for our especial 
accommodation ?” 

“And is that all?” asked Florence, laughing. 
“ Because one allows one’s self to be persecuted into 


accepting an invitation, therefore the individual 
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tendering the invitation is encouraged to believe 
that his addresses also are accepted! Truly, Lucy, 
your ideas are worthy of the last century.” 

“You know I am a country girl,” Miss Somers 
observed ; “and you must not be surprised to dis- 
cover that I am somewhat behind the inhabitants 
of this great metropolis in the march of improve- 
ment.” 

“ Why, child,” said Florence, “if I had not ac- 
cepted Captain Brightly’s invitation, I should have 
been compelled to accept the invitation of some one 
else. I have but a choice of evils, and he is agree- 
able by comparison.” 

Lucy Somers‘looked at her friend for a moment, 
and laughed. 

“Florence,” she said, “ you are, indeed, a riddle.” 

“ And wherefore ?” asked Florence. 

“ Why,” replied Lucy, “the whole town calls you 
a belle, half the town calls you a coquette, alk your 
male acquaintances are enamored of you, most of 
your female friends are jealous of you, and yet I 
have never heard you utter a word indicating a lik- 
ing for one man more than another.” 

“‘T am the whole town’s humble servant for its 
report of me,” Florence remarked, with mock hu- 
mility ; “half the town is impertinent, and misap- 
plies terms; all my male acquaintances, admitting 
the truth of your assertion, have displayed taste in 
one instance, and most of my female friends are 
But, Luey, 


I ll let you into a secret, and give it to you in 


exceedingly silly to be jealous at it. 


Shakspeare’s own language—‘ Man delights not 
me.’” 

“ That is the very enigma I spoke of,” said Lucy. 
“You accept of man’s admiration, and then wrap 


yourself up in Hamlet's philosophy, and theatrically 
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Wherefore not, 





exclaim, ‘Man delights not me!’ 
thou grave feminine Digines ?” 

“ Because I have not the aptitude to discover his 
worthiness. The majority of men—at least as they 
display themselves in society—appear to me to be 
animated by the souls of defunct butterflies. As to 
accepting their admiration, education persuades us 
that it is our natural food; besides, it is our chief 
amusement, and it procures for us most of the plea- 
sures which we weak women are allowed to partici- 
pate in.” 

“Tf,” said Miss Somers, “ you entertain such a 
poor opinion of thc male portion of fashionable so- 
ciety, and contemn the limited sphere of female 
action, I wonder you do not devote your time to 
profound studies, and draw around you a coterie of 
learned men.” 

“Have myself called a blue-stocking,” Florence 
observed, as if continuing her friend’s remarks; “be 
shunned by my own sex, feared by every man un- 
der forty years of age, and tolerated or despised, 
according to the caprice of every musty philoso- 
pher! No, no, Lucy; a learned woman is too great 
a bugbear to sensitive man for me to desire the 
reputation. I ‘ll cherish power instead of know- 
ledge; and, though man delights me not, yet I will 
make his admiration my sceptre, and persuade my- 
self that I am a queen.” 

“ You were not always so cynical, Florence,” said 
Lucy; “for I remember when you were, in very 
truth, acoquette. You recollect two years ago, when 
Davenant Churchill was so attentive to you? By 
the way, Florence, what has beeome of him? I 
have not seen him, nor have you spoken of him, for 
an age.” 

Florence certainly did look slightly confused, and 
she also blushed, at the mention of that name; but, 
by affecting to arrange the rich curtains of the win- 
dow, she avoided the scrutiny of her friend. 

“T understand that he is in Europe,” Florence 
replied. “He has not been in the United States 
for nearly two years.” 

“Do you know, Florence, I thought that he and 
you would have made a match?” said Lucy. “ For 
I really believed that you liked him, and I felt cer- 
tain that he was sincerely attached to you.” 

Florence smiled, though there was more sadness 
than mirth in her smile. She checked the reply 
that started to her lips, and forced her spirits into 
apparent gayety. 

“ Davenant Churchill,” she said, “is, like myself 
and the rest of the world, a firm believer in the 
power of absence over affection.” 

The carriage, at that moment, drove up to the 
door, and the ladies both started up to prepare 
themselves for morning calls. 

“Now for the routine of woman’s life, Lucy!” 
said Florence, as she tripped lightly out of the 
room: “love, dress, scandal, and sight-seeing! 


”” 


Vive la bagatelle ! 
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CHAPTER II. 


Fiorence Extsmore was one of Fortune’s spoiled 
children, and, like most children who have been 
spoiled, she was ready to chide the kindness which 
had made her capricious. Endowed with the na- 
tural advantages of person and intellect to a more 
than ordinary degree, and blessed with those adven- 
titious aids, education, elegance of manners, and 
profuse wealth, she appeared to possess every ele- 
ment of happiness: yet she was not happy. 

Petted and caressed from her infancy upwards, by 
doting parents and partial friends, she looked upon 
adulation as her right, and it was one which was 
not called in question. Her entrance into the gay- 
est and most fashionable society of New York 
formed an era in the path even of her own rose- 
strewn existence. Lovers and flatterers swarmed 
around her, and she breathed but the incense of 
admiration. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that she became 
somewhat intoxicated with the pleasing draughts, 
and shunned the avowal of particular admiration, 
lest the empire of general praise might thereby be 
destroyed. Among those who sought to win her 
favor, there was one who entertained a sincere and 
devoted attachment for her, and towards whom she 
was more attracted than towards any of her other 
suitors. Indeed, she loved him; but the spirit of 
coquetry was strong upon her, and she scarcely ad- 
mitted the fact to herself. 

Davenant Churchill—the gentleman concerning 
whom Lucy Somers inquired—was a person who 
might Have been loved, even by a woman as capri- 
cious as Florence Elismore ; for his manners, per- 
son, education, family, and fortune, all combined to 
render him attractive. We have said that he loved 
Florence. He did, passionately and devotedly— 
absorbingly, as man seldom loves; but he was too 
proud to pamper to every idle whim, and had too 
much self-respect to allow himself to be classed with 
a bevy of expectants. He thought he was not dis- 
tasteful to her, and he offered her his heart and 
hand. He writhed under an equivocal rejection, 
which seemed to expect further wooing; but he 
offered no remonstrance. Burying his feelings in 
the recesses of his own heart, he left her presence, 
and shortly afterwards left his home, to endeavor to 
find forgetfulness by exploring the wonders of 
foreign lands. 

It was not until the certainty of his loss was 
manifest that Florence Ellsmore became conscious 
of the real state of her own feelings, and convinced 
that her happiness depended as much upon him as 
she was satisfied that his did upon her; yet it was 
too late to recall what had been done ; and she had, 
besides, the bitter reflection that she was herself the 
architect of her own misery. Her secret, however, 
she locked in her own breast, and breathed it not to 
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a soul. She continued to be as brilliant in society 
as ever; but it was for the double purpose of obtain- 
ing oblivion for herself, and averting the inquisitive 
glances of a prying world. Even her old schoolmate 
and intimate friend, Lucy Somers, did not more 
than guess at the existence of an incipient attach- 
ment; and when, during her visits to Florence, she 
alluded to Davenant Churchill, she uttered mere 
random observations, without conceiving remotely 


how far Florence’s feelings were committed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue boxes of the opera presented a rich array of 
beauty ; but Florence Ellsmore, with her exquisitely 
chiselled Grecian features, her graceful form, and 
her glossy, raven hair, in heavy ringlets, adorned 
but by a simple flower, outshone all others, and left 
no room for rivalry. 

A happy man was Captain Brightly that night, 
with two such fair creatures in charge, the one Flo- 
rence, and the other Lucy, a pretty blonde, with 
luxuriant golden curls. Nor was he allowed alone 
to monopolize the smiles of the damsels he had 
escorted. Other young men, proud of their ac- 
quaintance, and glad of the opportunity, crowded 
into their box, and filled up the intervals between 
the music with pleasant conversation and witty 
anecdote. No one, to have looked upon Florence 
as she sat, with her ermine-lined cloak carelessly 
thrown back, the “ observed of all observers” and 
the centre of attraction, would have supposed that 
she had ever experienced the heartache, or that she 
was not, as she appeared to be, the gayest of the 
gay. 

The curtain had just fallen on the second act of 
the opera, and Florence was laughing at some ex- 
travagant compliment that had been paid her, when 
Miss Somers, who had been reconnoitering the 
house through her opera-glass, directed her atten- 
tion to a tall, fine-looking man in a box immediately 
opposite theirs. 

“Ts not that Davenant Churchill, Florence ?” she 
asked. “Tle is staring at us as if he certainly 
thinks he has the right of acquaintanceship.” 

Florence started at the mention of that name, and 
turned in the direction indicated. A moment’s 
glance was sufficient, for the gentleman’s gaze met 
hers, and the inclination of studied coldness was 
given by none other than the individual in question. 
Florence instantly recognized the features of Dave- 
nant Churchill, and she thought his countenance 
grave “ more in sorrow thanin anger.” She blushed 


deeply as she returned his salutation, and mur- 
mured a reply to Lucy Somers. 
“Tt is Mr. Churchill,” she said; “though this is 
the first intimation I have had of his return.” 
“He only arrived yesterday in the steamer,” Cap- 
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tain Brightly remarked ; “and I am somewhat sur- 
prised to see him here; for it is said of him that he 
is. particularly staid, and mixes not in the amuse- 
ments of meaner mortals.” 

Florence made some indifferent observation, and 
then became suddenly and obstinately thoughtful. 
The gentlemen in vain attempted to revive her 
mirth ; and, failing in that, they left her with Cap- 
tain Brightly only for an attendant. 

The third act had scarcely commenced, when 
Florence mentioned to Lucy that she felt slightly 
indisposed, and requested Captain Brightly to see 
if the carriage was in waiting. 

“Why, Florence,” said Miss Somers, as she rose 
to attire herself for the street, “what has caused 
Ts 
Haugton has not made his appearance to-night?” 


your sudden indisposition ? it because Mr. 

Florence smiled. 

“His absence is a disappointment,” she said; 
“but it is an agreeable one. I cannot endure that 
walking epitome of pride !” 

“Or has it,” asked Lucy, holding up her fan, 
archly, “been caused by the sudden and unex- 
pected appearance of Davenant Churchill ?” 

“Mr. Churchill is nothing to me,” Florence re- 
plied, with constrained indifference; “and I am 
even less than that to him.” 

“Florence, your words and your countenance are 
” Lucy kindly remarked; 
You 


strangely at variance, 
“and there is a mystery in their keeping. 
must make me your confidante, or” 

“T will,” Florence replied, hastily; “but not 





now; Captain Brightly has returned.” 

The captain entered, and announced that the 
carriage was ready ; and, after the delay of a few 
moments, the ladies were driven home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


3EFORE she retired that night, Florence unbur- 
thened her heart to Lucy; and, spite of herself, 
scalding tears accompanied the confession of wrecked 
happiness, and of her own folly and caprice accom. 
plishing that wreck. 

The task difficult to 
Lucy ; for Florence was too proud to admit the pos- 


of consolation was a one 
sibility of Mr. Churchill and herself occupying again 
the same relative positions they once did; and, hav- 
ing now thrown off the mask she had so long worn, 
she readily admitted that none other could ever 
supplant him in her affections. Lucy, however, did 
the best she could, and suggested that time would 
insure forgetfulness, if it should not restore hope. 

“Time may do something, Lucy,” replied Flo- 
rence, smiling sadly; “ for, if the stream of oblivion 
is to be found anywhere, it should be discovered 
flowing beside the grave of Hope.” 

A few evenings subsequent to her visit to the 
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opera, Florence suffered herself to be present at a 
party, to which she had previously accepted an in- 
vitation. She went reluctantly; and, though she 
endeavored to rise above the spirit of listlessness 
that oppressed her, her efforts were so unsuccessful 
as to make her the subject of observation to thore 
who had been in the habit of witnessing her usual 
vivacity. 

“What is it that makes Florence Ellsmore so 
grave to-night ?” asked the hostess of the mansion, 
as she separated her from a small group which sur- 
rounded her, and walked with her to a part of the 
room less occupied. “The gentlemen are all melan- 
choly, because they say you have not been seen to 
smile since your arrival.” 

Florence smiled at the observation, and declared 
that she was not more grave than usual. 

“But you are though,” remarked her hostess; 
“and I cannot consent that the belle of the room 
ehall wear upon her countenance the weeds of woe. 
I will give you in charge to Mr. Churchill, who has 
just returned from Europe, with especial instruc- 
tions that he will enliven you with an amusing ac- 
count of his travels.” 

“Not for worlds!” exclaimed Florence, as she 
turned and saw Davenant Churchill only a few 
yards distant from her. 

But her exclamation was uttered too late, for he 
had already been appealed to, and, as a matter of 
course, instantly joined them. After starting a 
topic of conversation, and participating in it fora 
moment or two, the lady of the house left them to- 
gether, while she distributed her attention among 
her other guests. 

Both Florence Ellsmore and Davenant Churchill 
held themselves, as it were, aloof from each other, 
and spoke and acted under visible constraint ; but 
the memory of old times insensibly came back to 
them, and they grew gradually more familiar. 

“T suppose,” said Florence, timidly, after they 
had spoken for some time upon general subjects, 
“that your sojourn in other climes, and on other 
eontinents, has been prolific equally of information 
and amusement ?” 

The expression of Churchill’s countenance under- 
went a change as he heard the question, and the 
tone of his voice became altered as he replied to it. 

“Tt has furnished me, I hope,” he said, “ with 
much information ; though I failed to obtain what I 
most desired, and the acquisition of which is neces- 
sary before I can become susceptible of being 
amused.” 

“ What was that?” Florence asked. 

“Peace !” he replied, as he gazed steadfastly at 
her, while her glance shrank from meeting his. 
“And you,” he asked, after Florence had continued 
silent for some time—“ you have been happy since 
we last met ?” 

Fiorence sighed. 

“ That sigh,” he remarked, “seems to answer my 
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question negatively ; and yet you should be happy; 
for I learn that you are still the soul of society, and 
I observe you the animating spirit of all around you. 
Gravity flies from your path, and laughter-loving 
mirth entwines you perpetually with chaplets.” 

“ A smiling lip is not always the sign of a happy 
heart,” Florence replied, in a low voice. 

“But to be ever with the gay,” Churchill said, 
“indicates a joyousness of spirit far removed from 
care.” 

“T have heard,” said Florence, “ that all inebri- 
ates are not so from the love of wine. Some are 
said to seek the intoxicating bowl to drown recol- 
lection, or to banish unpleasant refiections. Is it 
so?” 

Davenant Churchill gazed upon his companion 
for some time in deep thought; and when he com- 
menced speaking his voice was tremulous with ex- 
citement. 

“ Florence,” he said, “I have sometimes had a 
thought to flash across my mind, which has been 
almost too intangible to be retained, but which, at 
this moment, presents itself palpably before’ me. 
Will you answer me one question ?” 

“ What is it?” Florence asked, in a voice that was 
scarcely audible. 

“You know,” he said, “why I have been un- 
happy, and why I have failed to obtain peace of 
mind. Have you ever regretted what transpired at 
our last meeting, and what made me a wanderer in 
other countries ?” 

We might, if we pleased, give Florence’s reply, 
and a lengthy conversation that followed it; and 
also we might describe how Florence and Davenant 
Churchill promenaded the rooms that night, and 
how changed was the expression of their counte- 
nances; but we will do nothing of the kind. Hay- 
ing great faith in the imaginations of our fair read- 
ers, we will allow them to conceive much more than 
there is any necessity for saying. We will only 
remark that, before retiring that night, Lucy Somers 
slyly asked her friend if she had yet discovered the 
“ stream of Oblivion,” or “ the grave of Hope.” 





SONNET.—THE SEA. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Gop of the Sea! how splendid is the scene 

Displayed within thy palace bright and fair, 

Where mermaids, pearl<iecked, comb their flowing hair, 
Or sport in garments of the gayest green! 

About thy throne magnificent are piled, 

Vast crystal walls—bold, beautiful, and high— 

While coral pillars in rich colors vie 
With sea-flowers blooming in thy gardens wild. 

Far other scenes and sights now do we view, 

As in thy depths we further downward wend: 

Lo! there poor mortals’ bones together blend ; 
There wrecks of vessels, with their daring crew; 
Slumber they shall in death-sleep deep, profound, 

Till sea yield up his dead, and the last trumpet sound. 
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Tue writer is able to present to the readers of 
the “Lady’s Book” authentic memoirs of several 
illustrious women, three of whom lived during the 
exciting struggles of ’76. The others, though liv- 
ing in times more peaceful, have exhibited charac- 
ters not less brilliant in the spheres they were 
destined to fill. He hereby acknowledges his obli- 
gations to the families of the above, who have 
kindly furnished him with materials never before 
published. 

We commence these interesting memoirs with 
a sketch of Mrs. John Quincy Adams, recently de- 
ceased at Washington City, aged seventy-seven years. 


LOUISA CATHERINE ADAMS. 


Mrs. Louisa Catherine Adams, the wife of the 
late John Quincy Adams, was the daughter of 
Joshua Johnson, of Calvert County, in the State of 
Maryland. Mr. Johnson was one of eleven chil- 
dren, five of whom served in the Revolutionary War. 
One of his brothers, Thomas Johnson, was the first 
Governor of Maryland, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, Commissioner of Public Buildings in Wash- 
ington, and the personal friend of General Wash- 
ington. Previous to the Revolution, he had been 
established in London as a merchant, where Mrs. 
Adams was born on the 12th of February, 1775. 
When war was declared, he, being a stanch repub- 
lican and a citizen of the State of Maryland, could 
no longer remain in England with safety; he 
therefore removed his family to Nantz, in France, 
where he was presented by Dr. Franklin to the king 
and queen, in the capacity of commercial agent, 
being appointed by the Congress of the old Confede- 
ration of 1778 and 1779. He remained at Nantz 
until the year 1783, performing the duties of consul 
and agent for the ports of Nantz, Brest, and Mor- 
laix. 

In 1783, when the times began to wear a more 
settled aspect, he was transferred to London as con- 
sul-general, but with a salary totally inadequate to 
support his family. When General Washington 
became President, he still continned Mr. Johnson 
in the same office ; but substituted fees of office in- 
stead of salary, with additional labor and drudgery, 
which was ruinous to his health and fortune. The 
fees of office were small, and not well paid. At this 
time impressment of sailors was at its height, and 
the steps leading to the door of his house and the 
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hall would be almost impassable from the number 
of poor sailors who would hang around there for 
safety, on aceount of the consular privilege. But 
the moment their feet touched the pavement, a 
press-gang, stationed near the house, would seize 
the poor fellows, and, if they resisted, the cutlass 
was used without mercy, and they were carried off 
to a tender, and shipped, ere the consul could go 
through the forms and ceremonies attendant upon 
their release. Sailors are not often remarkable for 
their thrift, and their heedless liberality often leads 
them into trouble and want. This was the case 
daily, and the consul was incessantly called upon to 
relieve their necessities, their dangers, their sick- 
ness, and to furnish clothes, physicians, and often 
funeral expenses, while the established fees were 
quite insufficient to meet such heavy and constant 
demands. The house of the American Consul in 
London very naturally became the resort for the 
respectable citizens of this country, who frequented 
the metropolis either on business or pleasure. 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, a young lawyer from Bos- 
ton, who had been commissioned by President Wash- 
ington to exchange the ratifications of the treaty of 
19th November, 1794, and to agree upon arrange- 
ments for carrying the same into effect, arrived in 
London, bringing letters of introduction to the con- 
sul. At the house of her father, Miss Johnson first 
met him whose exalted and varied stations she was 
to share. 

An engagement followed, and they were married 
at All Hallows Church, on the 26th day of July, 1797. 

A short time previous to the marriage of Mr. 
Adams, he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Lisbon, and was on the eve of his departure with 
his young and lovely bride, when the news of the 
accession of his father, John Adams, to the presi- 
dency arrived. This was productive of a transfer 
from Lisbon, in Portugal, to the same capacity at 
Berlin, in Prussia. 

Mr. Adams, being the first acknowledged minister 
at that court, was accordingly received with great 
honor and respect; and his young wife, being edu- 
cated in the manners of both England and Fran: >, 
was competent to occupy a high position in the 
polished circles of social and political life. It 
need scarcely be added that she proved everything 
which was required of a lady in so exalted a station, 
and that, during a residence of four years, she 
geined the esteem and good-will of all around her. 
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She has often remarked, even at this distant period, 
that the recollection of those times will always be 
among the most agreeable associations of her varied 
life. 

In 1801, Mrs. Adams accompanied her husband 
to the United States. It was his intention to re- 
sume the practice of law in Boston, but he was very 
soon elected Senator to Congress. Mrs. Adams, 
always accompanying her husband, passed her 
summers in Boston and winters in Washington. 
In 1809, President Madison appointed Mr. Adams 
the first accredited minister to the Russian court. 
Mrs. Adams, having three children at this time, 
was induced to leave the two oldest with their 
grandparents, and taking the youngest, then an 
infant about two years old, with her, accompanied 
her husband to Russia, the first American lady pre- 
sented at that court. Here also Mrs. Adams suc- 
ceeded in making a very favorable impression. She 
was soon so much admired and esteemed as almost 
to become a subject of envy among the other ladies 
who formed a part of that distinguished circle. 

But her residence at St. Petersburg was far less 
agreeable than it had been at Berlin. The great 
distance from America, the rigor of the climate, and 
the exclusion for so many months of anything like 
communication with home, caused this high mis- 
sion to be felt little less than an honorable exile. 
Although the residence in Russia of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams was so disagreeable from the extraordinary 
events that were daily occurring, their stay was 
prolonged to nearly six years: not one of the subse- 
quent incumbents has remained half that period. 
Upon the eve of the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams to their long wished for home, orders were 
received directing Mr. Adams to repair to Ghent, as 
one of the commissioners appointed to attempt a 
reconciliation between the United States and Great 
Britain, the Emperor Alexander having offered him- 
self as a mediator between the two countries. 

This took place in April, 1814. The state of 
Europe being so unsettled, it was considered most 
prudent to allow Mrs. Adams to remain in Russia. 
Separation from her husband, and from all other 
relatives or friends, with the exception of a few 
faithful domestics she had brought with her, was a 
trial of no inconsiderable moment. 

In the spring of 1815, Mrs. Adams received the 
joyful news of the conclusion of the treaty, and of 
peace between her beloved country and Great Bri- 
tain. Upon the receipt of such cheerful tidings, she 
concluded to proceed at once by an overland journey 
to Paris to join her husband. Few females have 
undergone more extraordinary fatigue than this 
excellent woman, and very few would have had 
courage sufficient to take their departure in a car- 
riage alone, at a season much too early for tra- 
velling, with a son eight years of age to take care 
of, and a few servants whose alarm rendered them 
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useless as protectors. But Mrs. Adams proved 
that calmness and presence of mind render many 
things practicable which at first appear insuper- 
able difficulties. She had the happiness of joining 
her husband in Paris on the 21st of March, 1815; 
the memorable arrival of Napoleon and the flight of 
the Bourbons having taken place only a few days 
previous. 

The opportunity of seeing the French metropolis 
at such an exciting period was ever considered by 
Mrs. Adams amongst the most fortunate events of 
her life. Mrs. Adams, however, did not remain 
long in France; she had ties in England which 
caused her to leave France without regret. Mr. 
Adams being appointed minister to England, their 
children were sent out from America to meet them 
on their arrival in London ; the joy of such a meet- 
ing amply compensated for the absence of any 
scenes however brilliant. 

After a residence of two years at a beautiful 
village in the vicinity of London, Mr. Adams was 
appointed Secretary of State by Mr. Monroe, who 
had just been elected president. This, of course, 
required his immediate return to America; and, in 
August, 1817, he, with his family, arrived in New 
York, after an absence of eight years from his 
native country. 

Mrs. Adams now took her leave of Europe, where 
she had spent the greater portion of her life, and at 
a period perhaps the most remarkable and exciting 
that ever occurred in the memory of man. But her 
mind was too elevated to be contaminated by the 
habits of a court, and too refined to be awed by 
either civil or military monarchy. She returned, as 
she left, the daughter of our simple republic. 

The duties of Mr. Adams as Secretary of State 
necessarily required his residence at Washington, 
where his house became an agreeable resort to the 
numerous strangers visiting the capital. After per- 
forming the duties of the above exalted station, Mr. 
Adams was elected President of the United States, 
and his estimable lady was again, and for the last 
time, called to preside over the distinguished society 
that surrounded her. This was accomplished with a 
grace and refinement of manners still cherished by 
those who were the happy recipients of her hos- 
pitality. 

At the close of the presidential term, Mr. Adams 
retired with his femily to the old mansion at Quincy, 
Massachusetts ; but he was not suffered to remain 
there long before his useful services were again 
required. He was chosen a representative in Con- 
gress from his native State, which necessarily 
brought his family to Washington at each session, 
and where his lady, the subject of this sketch, re- 
sided until her death. 

A relative of Mrs. Adams thus remarks: “To the 
world, Mrs. Adams presents a fine example of the 
possibility of retiring from the circles of fashion and 











HOME EXERCISES. 








the external fascinations of life, in time still to re- 
tain a taste for the more quiet, though less showy 
attractions of the domestic fireside. In the society 
of a few beloved friends and near relatives, and in 
the cultivation of the religious affections, without 
display, she now draws all the consolation that can 
in this world be afforded for her privations.” Hay- 
ing a strong taste for literature, she has stored her 
mind with gems from the richest mines, which have 
often shone forth in composition both in prose and 
verse. We submit a few original lines, one of the 
resources of her leisure moments. 


HOME 


We refer again to the “home ex- 
ercises” introduced in our last num- 
ber, in the hope that sufficient in- 
terest has already been excited in 
the minds of parents and youthful 
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TO CAROLINE. 


Thou wert lovely in youth, 
Thou art lovely in age, 

As faultless as virtue can be: 
With the annals of truth 

I could fill the pure page, 
And yet do not justice to thee. 


When I fondly retrace 
The bright years of the past, 
I mourn that that time is no more; 
But no time can efface, 
While existence shall last, 
The friendship that lives to threescore 














readers to induce them to accom- 
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pany us a step or two further in 
the investigation. A professional 
gentleman of considerable emi- 
nence, writing on this subject, gives 
it as his opinion, founded upon ex- 
perience and practice, that by exer- 
eises alone can deformities connect- 
el with the spine, such as curva- 
tures, high and narrow shoulders, 
hollow, contracted, or pigeon- 
shaped chests, malformations, etc., 
be effectually removed. Weak and 
delicate youths, and others who 
are allowed to indulge in seden- 
tary and enervating habits ; ladies 
early inured to the fashionable 
practice of wearing stays tightly 
laced, all grow up more or less weak 
and semi-developed in body; and 
in some who are prone to disease, 
the muscles shrivel and the bones 
soften; deformity, as a natural 
consequence, gradually takes place, 
first of the spine—the keel of the 
framework—then of the chest; and, 
if not arrested in time by judicious 
EXERCISE and disuse of all impedi- 
ments to the growth and develop- 
ment of the body, such as stiff or 





tightly-laced stays, disease will inevitably follow, 
which will as certainly end in a miserable and pre- 
mature death. 

The most precarious period of life is said to vary 
from the ages of ten to twenty-one years, when the 
frame is most prone to deformity; but particularly 
from ten to fifteen, the pubescent stage, when the 
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body is in its most active state of growth. 
most frequent cause of deformity at this most dan- 
gerous period, is the over-exercise of the mind, to 
the neglect of the body, augmented in the female 


sex by the baneful use of stays. Many are the 
children, says the physician referred to, who have 
been born healthy and robust, the pride and hope 
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of fond parents, having the rosy hue of health upon 
the cheek, the sparkling eye and laughing mouth; 
happiness and enjoyment, the certain attendants 
upon robust health, plainly marked upon their 
countenances ; the voice—yea, the active romping 
motion of the body—confirm it; but wait a little 
while, until the approach of the insidious age, the 
period when the body is at its highest progress of 
upward growth, the muscular fibres being still lax, 
the bones comparatively soft, when the powers of 
the system are so severely tried, nature requiring to 
be supported by the most careful watching and 
utmost aid of science, in supplying and regulating 
the quality and quantity of air, food, and exercise, 
so requisite at this period: whereas, instead of such 
judicious attention, we often find that the too fond 
parent, ever and wholly absorbed with the mental 
education of his offspring, to the entire neglect, and 
even sacrifice of his bodily frame, at this most dan- 
gerous stage of his life, often fancies that it is the 
best age for mental training and activity; conse- 
quently, taxes both the mind and body of the youth 
to the utmost, by forcing him to employ all the 
hours of the day, by attending class upon class, al- 
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most without remission, to which is added a corre- 
sponding number of tasks to be learnt at night; 
and, as a matter of course, that no time should be 
lost, a tutor comes in the evening, whose avocation 
is to urge on the languid brain that has already 
been worn out and exhausted; whilst the foolish 
parent flatters himself that he is doing all in his 
power in order to cause his child to acquire the 
greatest amount of mental education within the 
shortest time, and presumes upon the fact that, as 
he has always enjoyed good health since his in- 
fancy, therefore no danger can accrue from a few 
years’ over-exertion. The result of all this oppres- 
sion the author proceeds to describe, change after 
change, as they gradually creep over the laughing 
child, until he has grown into a peevish, morose 
youth ; until the bright, sporting eye has become 
dull and sombre; the full, ruddy cheek hollow and 
colorless; the laughing mouth, the rosy lip pale, 
heavy, and expressionless ; his previously ravenous 
appetite now requiring to be tempted and excited 
by numberless condiments; and his former robust 
health exchanged for headaches, dyspepsia, ete., 
until, finally, death closes his prolonged suffering. 
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CHAPTER IIlf. 
AFTERNOON ON THE GLACTERS. 


At one o’clock in the afternoon, we got back to 
our old bivouac on the Grands Mulets. We had 
intended to have remained here some little time, 
but the heat on the rock was so stifling, that we 
could scarcely support it; and Tairraz announced 
that the glacier was becoming so dangerous to tra- 
verse, from the melting of the snow, that even now 
it would be a matter of some risk to cross it. So we 
hastily finished our scraps of refreshment, and 
out of a stew-pan, by 





drank our last bottle of wine 
the way, for we had lost our leathern cups in our 
evolutions on the ice—and then, making up our 
packs, bade good by to the Grands Maulets, most 
probably for ever. In five minutes, we found that, 
after all, the greatest danger of the undertaking was 
to come. The whole surface of the Glacier des 
Bossons had melted into perfect sludge; the ice- 
cliffs were dripping in the sun, like the well at 
Knaresborough ; every minute the bridges over the 
crevice were falling in; and we sank almost to our 
waists in the thawing snow at every step we took. 
I could see that the guides were uneasy. All the 
ropes came out again, and we were tied together in 
parties of three, about ten feet distant from one 
another. And now all the work of yesterday had 
to be gone over again, with much more danger at- 


tached to it. From the state of the snow, the guides 
avowed that it was impossible to tell whether we 
should find firm standing on any arch we arrived at, 
or go through it at once into some frightful chasm. 
They sounded every bridge we came to with their 
poles, and a shake of the head was always the sig- 
nal for a detour. One c~ two of the tracks by which 
we had marched up yesterday had now disappeared 
altogether, and fresh ones had to be cautiously se- 
lected. Woe had one tolerably narrow escape. 
Tairraz, who preceded me, had jumped over a 
crevice, and upon the other side alighted on a 
mere bracket of snow, which directly gave way be- 
neath him. With the squirrel-like, rapid activity 
of the Chamouni guides, he whirled his baton round 
so as to cross the crevice, which was not very broad, 
but of unknown depth, transversely. This saved 
him, but the shock pulled me off my legs. Had he 
fallen, I must have followed him—since we were 
tied together—and the guide would have been drag- 
ged after me. I was more startled by this little 
accident than by any other occurrence during the 
journey.—Albert Smith’s Ascent of “ Mont Buanc.” 


—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FLEURS DE LYS. 


Next to the origin of heraldry itself, perhaps 
nothing connected with it has given rise to such 

















LE MELANGE. 





controversy as the origin of this celebrated charge. 
It has been gravely asserted that it was brought 
down from heaven by an angel, and presented to 
Clovis, King of the Franks. Upton calls it “los 
gladioli ;” and his translator, Dame Juliana Barnes, 
tells us that the arms of the King of France “ were 
certainli sende by an Aungell from Heaven, that is 
to say, iij. flouris in manner of swordis in a field 
of azure, the which certain armys were giuen to the 
aforesaid Kyng of Fraunce in sygne of euerlasting 
trowbull, and that he, and his successors always with 
battle and swords should be punished.” It has been 
also called a toad, and the head of a spear, and Dal- 
laway and Lower incline to the latter belief. I am 
not going to record all the arguments which have 
been from time to time brought forward in support 
of this or that theory. My province is to state facts, 
and leave you to draw your own deductions. As an 
ornament, the Fleur de Lys is seen on Roman monu- 
ments, and as the top of a sceptre or sword-hilt 
from the earliest periods of the French monarchy. 
As a badge or cognizance, it first appears on the 
seals of Louis VII. of France, called Le Jeune, and 
also surnamed Fleury, from the Abbey of that name, 
the favorite retreat of the French kings, and where 
Philip I. was buried. By Philip IL. surnamed 
Augustus, the contemporary of our Richard I. and 
John, it was borne both singly and repeated “sans 
nombre ;” and analogy supports the conclasion which 
one of the most intelligent of French writers on this 
subject came to long ago—that the Fleur de Lys, or 
Flower de Luce, was merely a rebus, signifying 
Fleur de Louis or Flower of Lewis.—/. Planche. 


NEW MEDICAL TREATMENT. 


A Lavy who had formerly been a patient of Dr. C., 
but whom, in consequence of her removal from Paris, 
he had not seen for some time, came to him lately to 
say that her daughter was afflicted with violent 
rheumatic pains. As she still resided in the country, 
however, Dr. C. could not do more than give her 
some general counsel, deferring the actual treatment 
In a 
few days she returned, telling him that her suffer- 
ings were completely removed, in the following 
singular manner: One night, being seized with an 


till she should bring her daughter to Paris. 


attack, the violence of which was intolerable, the 
mother, in despair, sent to the only medical prac- 
titioner of which the village boasted—a man who, 
by the help of a little self-teught lore, and a certain 
knowledge of simples and old-woman’s remedies, 
treated the peasants satisfactorily enough. No 
sooner did our Galen arrive, than he directed that 
all the empty bottles that could be collected should 
be piaced on the floor, the mattresses laid over them, 
and the sufferer extended thereon. The effect was 
magical; in a few minutes the patient experienced 
the greatest relief, and finally a complete cessation 
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of suffering ; and though the attacks had afterwards 
returned, they never failed to yield to this singular 
remedy. The solution of the mystery (of which the 
village doctor was quite ignorant) Dr. C. found at 
once. Electricity, it appears, is the great aggrava- 
tor of all such maladies; and of this force, glass is 
a non-conductor. If, then, the electric current is 
cut off from contact with the patient, immediate re- 
lief is the consequence. Profiting by the hint, Dr. 
C. has since, in all such cases, caused thick glass 
cylinders to be put under the feet of the malades’ 
bed, and with success the most complete. Another 
case was a cure where consumption had actually 
commenced, and had made some progress, by passing 
five or six hours a day ina butcher's shop. A third, 
where what was considered a fatal affection of the 
spinal marrow in a young girl, completely yielded 
to a process of sun burning, the patient being strip- 
ped to the waist, and placed facing a south wall 
during the hottest part of the day.—Letters. from 
Paris. 


WORSTED WORK. 


HAve you seen yet a new material which has just 
been invented here for tapestry work ? 
to have an immense success, as it saves all the te- 
It is a woollen stuff, 
made in all colors, with the grain sufficiently marke. 
to enable you to work upon it, and count the stitches 


It is sure 


dious process of grounding. 


as easily as in canvass: and the effect of the pat- 
tern, when worked, is even better, as the compara- 
tive thickness and closeness of the stuff make it look 
much richer and more raised. The time and trouble 
it saves are of course prodigious, and there is no 
doubt that it will quite supersede the common can- 
vass for most purposes ; though whether it will wear 
as well for chair seats, and such articles of furniture 
as are exposed to hard usage, yet remains to be 
proved ; it will at least outlast the freshness of the 
work.—-Jbid. 


WOMAN’S SPHERE IN MODERN LIFE. 


A woman’s true sphere is in her family, in her 
home duties, which furnish the best and most ap- 
propriate training for her faculties, pointed out by 
nature itself. 

And for those duties, some of the very highest 
and noblest that are entrusted to human agency, 
the fine machinery that is to perform them should 
be wrought to its last point of perf The 


periectness, 


wealth of a woman’s mind, instead of lying in the 
rough, should be richly brought out and fashioned 
for its various ends, while yet those ends are in the 
future, or it will never meet the demand. And for 
her own happiness, all the more because her sphere 
is at home, her home stores-should be exhaustless, 
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the stores she eannot go abroad to seek. I would 
add to strength beauty, and to beauty grace in the 
intellectual proportions, so far as possible. It were 
ungenerous in man to condemn the best half of 
human intellect to insignificance merely because it 
is not his own, 

The man knows little of his own interest, who 
would leave that ground waste, or would cultivate 
it only in the narrow spirit of a utilitarian. He 
needs an influence in his family not more refreshing 
than rectifying; and no man will seek that in one 
greatly his inferior. He is to be pitied who cannot 
fall back upon his home with the assurance that he 
has there something better than himself.— Queechy, 
vol. ii. 


PHYSIOPATHY. 


Mape in conversation, but cannot recullect suffi- 
ciently to write, a vivid and happy display of what 
may be called physiopathy, a faculty of pervading 
all Nature with one’s own being, so as to have a 
perception, a life, and an agency in all things. A 
person of such a mind stands and gazes at a tree, 
for instance, till the object becomes all wonderful, 
and iz transfigured into something visionary and 
ideal. He is amazed what a tree is, how it could, 
from a little stem which a worm might crop, rise up 
into that majestic size, and how it could ramify into 
such multitudinous extent of boughs, twigs, and 
leaves. Fancy climbs up from its root like ivy, and 
twines round and round it, and extends to its re- 
motest shoots and trembling foliage. But this is 
not all; the tree soon becomes to your imagination 
a conscious being, and looks at you, and communes 
with you; ideas cluster on each branch, meanings 





emanate from every twig. Its tallness and size look 
conscious majesty; roaring in the wind, its move- 
ments express tremendous emotion. In sunshine or 
soft showers it carries a gay, a tender, or a pensive 
character; it frowns in winter on a gloomy day. 
If you observe a man of this order, though his body 
be a small thing, invested completely with a little 
cloth, he expands his being in a grand circle a'l 
around him. He feels as if he grew in the grass, 
and flowers, and groves; as if he stood on yonder 
distant mountain top, conversing with clouds, or 
sublimely sporting among their imaged precipices, 
caverns, and ruins. He fiows in that river, chafes 
in its cascades, smiles in the aqueous flowers, frisks 
in the fishes. He is sympathetic with every bird, 
and seems to feel the sentiment that prompts the 
song of each. (This, in one sense, is “inheriting 
all things.”)—Life and Letters of John Foster, vol. i. 
p- 141. 


CHILDREN’S BALL. 


Cuitpren’s Batt, a detestable vanity. Mamma 
solicitously busy for several weeks previously, with 
all the assistance too of milliners and tasteful 
friends, with lengthened dissertations, for the sole 
purpose of equipping two or three children to appear 
The whole 
business seems a contrivance, expressly intended to 


in one of these miserable exhibitions. 


concentrate toa focus of preternatural heat and 
stimulus every vanity and frivolity of the time, in 
order to blast for ever the simplicity of the little 
souls, and kindle their vain propensities into a 
thousand times the force that mere nature could ever 
have supplied.—Jbid., p, 123. 
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A Dwelling for a small Family. 


Accommodation.—This hermitage-looking dwell- 
ing contains a porch, a; a work-room or parlor, b; 
a bedroom communicating with it, c; a kitchen, d; 
an outer kitchen or wash-house, with an oven, e, 
communicating with a pantry, f. The wash-house 
has a back door, near which, in tke lean-to, is a 
water-closet, g; a cow-house, h; and a place for 
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wood, 7. In the section, the floors are shown as 
laid over a bed of stone, and a gravelled terrace 
surrounds the whole building on a level six inches 
lower than the floors of the rooms. In the bed ef 
stones may be a flue connected with an oven placed 
in the angle of the back-kitchen, e, as before de- 
scribed. 

General Estimate.—Cubic contents, 11,700 feet: 
at 10 cents, $1,170; at 5 cents, $585. 

















BY MRS. 


CHAPTER I. 





Ir was the hour of twilight; cold, wintry clouds 
were skulking about the lower part of the horizon, 
rapidly shutting out the light of day, leaving the 
air chilly and cold. Though early in the autumn, 
yet there had been frequent gusts of wind, making 
free with the foliage which remained upon the trees, 
while heavy clouds had hung about the sky with an 
occasional gleam of sunshine, rendering the suc- 
ceeding gloom only the more drear. 

And now <ue could hardly distinguish the leafless 
trees, surrounding the low building which is the 
scene of my sketch ; yet the pale mourner, sitting 
by the window, stirred not. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, she would have drawn the curtain and 
joined the eircle in an adjoining apartment, who 
were sitting around a cheerful fire; but now the 
darkness and gloom which reigned without had 
sunk into her heart. She was alone in the world; 
she felt that she was alone; while silent tears, all 
unheeded by her, followed each other in quick suc- 
cession down her cheek. On the following day, she 
was to consign the mortal remains of her husband 
to the silent tomb. 
ever. 

For a while, she sat dead to every feeling, save a 


He had gone from her for- 


crushing sense of desolation. She had, it is true, a 
brother and sister ; but they were entirely engrossed 
in the cares which the support of their rising fami- 
Months of sickness 
had more than exhausted all her resources, and had 
left her feeble and languid, dependent upon the 
charity of friends. Oh, how tightly 
she clasped her hands as she repeated that word ! 
She could think no more; but, leaning her head 
upon her arm, she wept bitterly. Tears, even bitter 
tears, will bring relief. Gradually, the sobs grew 
less heavy and frequent, the tears ceased to flow, 
and memory was carrying her back far into the 
past, even to the time when she, with her brother 
and sister, used to play before the old cottage door, 
when the orchard resounded with their shouts of 
delight, and their merry peals of laughter. How 
distinct in her ear was the voice of her good mo- 
ther calling them to supper, and the happiness she 
felt at the praise of her father when she had com- 
pleted her allotted task ! 

Now she advances to her girlhood; the sickness 


lies were bringing upon them. 


Dependent ! 


and death of her father, and, a few years subse- 
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quent, that of her mother, pass in solemn review 
before her. Insensibly, the same outstretched arm 
which was then her support, seems now underneath 
her. The Father of the fatherless, whose promise 
she had so oft pleaded in prayer, will not forsake 
her. She remembers the comfort which filled her 
soul, as she cast all her burden upon Him, and re- 
solves to trust him still. He, who had been her 
refuge through many fierce storms of adversity, will 
not turn a deaf ear to the cries of her poor widowed 
heart. 

True, the friend whom she mourned was more 
suited in age for her grandparent than her husband; 
true, that his querulousness and childishness had 
often been more than she could well bear; but all 
this she forgets, or only remembers with joy, that 
her strength has been equal to her day, and that 
she has been graciously assisted to bear patiently 
and uncomplainingly the trials visited upon her. 
She recalls with pleasure his early acts of charity, 
wher thrown upon him for protection, and the many 
kindly deeds which had won the gratitude, if not 
the love of her young heart; and she mourns truly 
that she shall see his face no more. 

A few weeks later, we find Mary comfortably 
situated in the family of a Friend; and never was 
appellation more deservedly bestowed upon a Qua- 
ker; for the name of Amy Low sent a warm gush 
of feeling through many a heart. Her frequent and 
unobtrusive acts of kindness to the afflicted and 
sorrowful gave a lustre to her eye and a glow to 
her cheek, such as naught else could give, and’made 
her the well beloved even among her own sect, 
where all hearts are kept warm by a constant exer- 
cise of love and charity. 

Mary had received a cordial invitation to make 
her home with Amy for the winter, which was ear- 
nestly seconded by John and all the family; and 
Mary Eames was comparatively happy. She felt 
the influence of the frank, sincere happiness around 
her, and, as she sat busily plying her needle—for 
she was never idle—she looked back upon the fiery 
billows over which she had passed, and said to her- 
self, truly “ bleseed is he who maketh the Lord his 
trust.” 

She had already begun to make her plans for the 
future. It was her intention to take a emali room, 
and support herself with her needle. This gave her 
an object, and her kind friends assisted her in ob- 
taining work, that she might lay by something for 
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that purpose. Amy often came into her room with 
a cheering word. 

“Thee has had a hard time, Mary; but bright 
days are before thee. Thee art young, and deserve 
a young husband next time.” 

At which Mary would shake her head, and say, 
in a low, sad voice, at the remembrance of the past— 

“T shall never marry again.” 

Mrs. Eames’s dutiful conduct to her parents, her 
devoted care of an aged husband, much more than 
twice her age, and her simple, unostentatious piety, 
had gained her many friends. She was invited to 
join a benevolent circle, and soon had the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that she still could do something in 
the way of charity. This sewing circle, unlike many 
others, met for a specific object ; and the only strife 
among them was, which should do the most to pro- 
mote the cause in which they were engaged. They 
had, with one consent, banished from among them 
all scandal and unkind words, and were, of course, 
warmly attached to each other. 

After her admission to the circle, few were more 
constant at the meetings, or more diligent when 
present, than Mary Eames, who thus won the con- 
fidence and affection of all those with whom she 
was associated. 

The sun of prosperity began now to shine upon 
her path, and to open the buds of hope around her. 
Her days were passing quietly away, cheered by 
the sympathy and benevolence of her friends, in 
whose kind care we will leave her for a season. 


CHAPTER II. 


Axsovut forty miles distant from the opening scene 
of our story lay the village of Edgeworth. Nearly 
a week after the events there narrated, Mr. Har- 
rington, a middle-aged man, returned from the 
post-office, which was more than a mile from his 
house, and, after attending to the comfort of his 
domestic animals, and seen that all was safe for the 
night, drew the curtains, set out the light stand, 
and drawing up his arm-chair before the fire, began 
to put the embers together and make a blaze, pre- 
paratory to reading his weekly paper. 

He commenced, as was his custom, with the first 
article, and read each succeeding one in order, omit- 
ting nothing. The evening was quite advanced 
when he came, in due course, to “ Marriages” and 
“ Deaths.” 

“Married, October 10th, by the Rev. T. H. 
Symmes, Mr. Rufus Howe to Miss Caroline Tainter, 
both of Bosworth. 

“On the 12th inst., by Rev. J. A. Spencer, Mr. 
John Morrill to Mrs. Susan Averill, relict of the 
late Colonel Averill, of Freetown, Mass.,” &c. &c. 

These he read through with scrupulous exactness, 


& 


though not without a sigh at his own lonely condi- 
tion. 

Patience, good man! thy turn may come sooner 
than thou listeth. 

Then, snuffing the candle, he proceeded to the 
deaths. 

“ Oct. 2d, died at his residence, in Crawford, Mr. 
Lewis Howarth, aged 53. 

“In Melville, on the 5th inst., Mr. Samuel Eames, 
a Revolutionary veteran, at the advanced age of 90 
years.” 

Here a sudden exclamation of “ What!” and a 
quick repetition of the last announcement, proved 
that his mind was not so intent upon the matter as 
his serious manner seemed to indicate. This time 
his reading, however, showed his whole soul to be 
absorbed in the fact thai, on the 5th inst., Mr. 
Samuel Eames, aged 90, had departed this life. 

But why this emotion? Why is the paper, just 
now so earnestly desired, hastily thrown aside? 
Was he thy kinsman? Art thou expecting aught 
of his worldly estate? No, neither. These would 
hardly cause the emotion which agitated him for 
the next hour, as he sat leaning on the arm of his 
chair, looking steadily into the fire. At length, he 
breathed more freely, and, with the exclamation, 
“Then she is free, and may be mine, to bless my 
solitary heart!” arose and began to walk steadily 
across the room. 

While he is walking thus, we will go back a little 
in his history, and endeavor to assign some reason 
for the intensity of feeling here excited. 

Levi Harrington was born and brought up in the 
small village of Edgeworth. When about twenty- 
eight years of age, he married the daughter of a 
neighboring farmer, with whom he lived happily for 
many years, when she died, and left him three chil- 
dren, the youngest ten years of age. Upon the 
marriage of his daughter, he was solicited by his 
friends to seek another wife; but, among all bis 
acquaintance in the village, he knew of none whom 
he wished to recognize in that relation. He had 
never been twenty miles from home in his life; and 
he determined not to be in haste, but to wait until 
Providence should direct his course. 

A lady, who had been a particular friend of his 
wife, called one afternoon to see him, and, after ex- 
pressing her strong interest in him as the husband 
of her best friend, remarked that she knew of one 
person who, if not married, would just suit him. 

He inquired, with a smile— 

“Ts there, then, no prospect of my success ?” 

“Why, yes,” said she, returning his smile, “ if 
you choose to wait. She is about the age of Sarah” 
—naming his deceased wife—* but is married to a 
man old enough to be her grandfather. I heard, a 
short time since, that he was very low. He was so 
old that his friends thought he could not hold out 
much longer, and he may have died before now.” 
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“ What is the name of this lady who would just 
suit me ?” 

“ Mary Eames.” 

“ Mary Eames! 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I’ve heard a right good name of her,” 
continued Mr. Harrington, now becoming quite in- 
terested in the conversation. “And you say they 
think he won’t live long ?” 

“Why, yes; neighbor Woodly saw him a week 
or two since, and he said the old man’s mind and 
memory were almost gone; and he thought, most 
of the time, Mary was his daughter that died. He 
has outlived his usefulness, and I rather think poor 
Mary has a trying time of it.” 

“ Well, how does she get along with him?” 

“Why, Mr. Woodly says she is the patientest 
soul that he ever saw, and that it made his heart 
ache to hear him talk to her, and find so much fault 
with what she did. Yet he would let no one else do 
anything for him. If she was out of his sight a mo- 
ment, he ’d call ‘Betsy’—his deceased daughter's 
name—‘ how dare you stay there, when I want you 


What, she that was a Conan ?” 


this minute !’” 

After his visitor’s departure, the sad tale of Mary 
Eames’s trials constantly recurred to him; and, at 
the end of the following week, when on the way to 
see the lady who had first mentioned her, he was 
astonished at himself for the interest he took in a 
person whom he had never seen. He went pur- 
posely to ask if anything had been heard from the 
old gentleman; but did not propose the question 
until he was about to depart. Mrs. Williams had 
heard nothing more, but would inquire. 

“Oh,” he stammered, “it is of no—no—conse- 
quence; only your account of them quite interested 
me.” 

After this, Mrs. Williams, with true womanly tact, 
kept him informed of the condition of Mr. Eames, 
without waiting for him to ask, seldom mentioning 
the name of Mary, except to answer the inquiries 
occasionally ventured by Mr. Harrington. 

About two years subsequent to the marriage of 
his daughter, his eldest son followed her example, 
and left home, leaving him with his young son to 
take care of the farm and small dairy. 

I will not attempt to describe his feelings of lone- 
liness and sorrow, mingled with hope deferred, as_ 
year after year passed away; nor the several stages 
through which his mind passed, until he had fully 
resolved to “ bide his time,” and “ wait for Mary’s 
love.” He resisted tho oft-urged entreaties of his 
children, that he would provide a suitable person to 
keep his house and attend to the concerns of his 
family. He was determined to guard against every- 
thing which might possibly influence the object of 
his choice, and prevent her from becoming his wife. 
Indeed, he had so often made and settled his course 
whenever she should be free, had spent so many 
hours in thinking of her, and planning what he 
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would do to make her forget the long, long years 
of trial through which she had passed, that he felt 
sure she would consent to be his. 

He never realized that all this time poor Mary 
was ignorant that there was such a person as him 
self in existence ; that she was growing prematurely 
old by means of her daily and hourly toils. The 
thought entered not his mind that, worn out by her 
unceasing watch and care, she might be called away 
from the trials of earth. No, all his thoughts and 
feelings centred in this—he would make her happy. 

And how did he feel all this time towards the 
aged veteran, who stood between him and his hopes ? 
Strange as it may seem, he had no desire to de- 
prive the helpless old man of one moment of his 
allotted life, who had long ago passed his three 
score years and ten, and who, he thought, in all hu- 
man probability, could not live much longer. He 
was willing to wait; he would wait patiently, as 
Jacob waited for Rachel, provided he was not con- 
strained to take some Leah. 

He now seldom left home, except to visit his chil- 
dren, and the kind friend, Mrs. Williams, to whom 
alone he confided his intentions and his hopes. 

She entered warmly into his feelings; encouraged 
him under the circumstances to live alone, and thus 
avoid the occasion for idle talk; and did, what it 
has often been said woman cannot do, keep his 
secret. Never, by look or tone, intimating that he 
was more interested than common humanity would 
diciate, in the trials of Mary Eames, when she and 
her affiictions were the subject of conversation. 

Mr. Harrington often heard, apparently unmoved, 
high encomiums passed upon her patience and sub- 
mission under the dispensations of Providence. This 
he treasured up as a subject of thought during his 
many hours of loneliness and grief. 

At length came the unwelcome intelligence that, 
exhausted by her ceaseless watching and care, Mary 
lay upon a bed of sickness, and was so much re- 
duced that her friends feared she never would re- 
cover. This was what he had not anticipated, and 
it almost overwhelmed him. For a while, the poor 
man was bewildered, and could think of nothing. 

For years, he had so connected her in his thoughts 
with everything he did, and everything he intended 
to do, that now he seemed thrown into the midst of 
a wild sea, without anchor or compass. Yes, this 
was true; and all his sorrow on account of one whom 
he had never seen. Surely, no one will doubt the 
romance of real life. 

Mrs. Williams often called to see him, and to 
sympathize with him; and, though for months she 
could bear no favorable iatelligence, she softened 
the tidings as much as lay in her power. 

At last, she informed him that a decided im- 
provement had taken place, and that strong hopes 
were entertained of. Mary’s recovery. From this 
time the accounts were very cheering. The old 
gentleman, who now recognized no one, had been 
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removed to a hospital, and his wife, free from the 
care which had preyed upon her mind, was fast re- 
covering. 

We now come to the time when we first intro- 
duced Mr. Harrington to the reader, and are pre- 
pared to explain the sudden outburst of feeling 
caused by those few lines in his weekly journal. 
During the time we have occupied in this sketch of 
his life, he has made and overturned twenty plans. 
He finds it harder to act, now that the opportunity 
is presented, than he had anticipated. He now 
realizes, and wonders he did not before, that all 
these would be new to her, and that she could not be 
expected to enter into them at once at that point to 
which his mind had arrived. This is a sad trial to 
his patience. How long must he wait before he 
can, with propriety, propose to her once more to 
change her condition? Alas, his confident hope of 
success has vanished! 

After building many castles, and upsetting them 
—for even men of sixty build airy castles—he re- 
solved to see Mrs. Williams and take her advice. 

This he did on the following morning, and, with 
a sigh, acquiesced in her opinion, that he could not 
with propriety bring the subject before Mrs. Eames 
for several months. 

“ Courage, courage, my friend,” she said to him, 
at parting ; “ you have waited patiently seven years; 
cannot you now wait half that number of months?” 


CHAPTER IIlf. 


Ir was a clear, cold day in December; Mary 
Eames. was to pass the afternoon with a friend. 

“ Hiram shall go for thee, Mary,” said Amy. “It 
is not best for thee to come alone.” 

With many thanks for her friendly care, Mary 
started, expecting to be absent through the even- 
ing; but the clock had just struck three, when 
Hiram came with a summons for Mary to return. 

“A friend has called upon thee,” said-he, in an- 
swer to her anxious inquiry; for she feared some 
accident had happened at home. 

Telling him he need not wait, she returned to the 
parlor, took leave of her friends, and directed her 
steps homeward. She supposed it must be a rela- 
tion or friend from a distance, otherwise she should 
hardly have been interrupted in her visit. 

Upon her arrival, she was introduced to Mr. Holt, 
from Edgewortia, an entire stranger, who soon told 
her he had come some forty miles to see her, and, 
as he must go a part of the way home that night, 
requested an interview with her at once. 

Amy, to whom his errand was already known, 
immediately arose, and, having assisted Mary in 
taking off her cloak, left the room. 

Judge, then, of the surprise of the widow, when 
told that Mr. Harrington, a person whose name 
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even she had never heard, had requested him to sea 
her in regard to her feelings connected with a se- 
cond marriage ; or whether she would be willing to 
enter again into that relation. 

After a brief pause, she told him she was so taken 
Whenever 
she had thought of the subject at all, she had 
thought she should never marry again. 


by surprise she knew not what to say. 


She was 
now pleasantly situated, and certainly could give no 
encouragement to one whom she had never seen. 
She, however, listened to all that he said in behalf 
of his friend. His kindness to his wife, his upright 
conduct, his many excellencies of character, and, 
above all, his strong attachment to her, formed by 
what he had for years heard of her through recipro- 
eal friends, were duly commented upon; and I 
should fail to tell the whole truth, did I not say 
that, before the commissioner departed, she found 
to her own astonishment that there might be cir- 
cumstances which would render it her duty to change 
Mr. Holt stated also that his friend 
was in very easy circumstances as regarded his 
pecuniary matters, and was both able and desirous 


her resolution. 


of making her comfortable and happy. 

She replied that money would make no difference 
to her in the choice of a companion, provided she 
should ever change her condition, compared with 
having a man of principle, and one who would be 
kind to her. This would be all-important in her 
case. 

He then told her Mr. Harrington would probably 
visit her during the ensuing week. 

Though the subject, so unexpectedly brought be- 
fore her, was seldom absent from her thoughts by 
day or her dreams by night, yet she mentioned it 
She was not aware that Mr. Holt had 
imparted his errand to Amy, who, delighted with 


to no one. 


the favorable prospect before her friend, had recom- 
mended her in the highest terms. She was so mo- 
dest in her opinion of herself that she could hardly 
realize that she had excited such interest in a 
stranger. 

When two or three weeks passed, and she heard 
nothing more from Edgeworth, she determined to 
dismiss the matter at once from her thoughts, 

Mr. 
Harrington, sympathizing in her trials, interested 
in her on account of them, would have a place, and 


But this was not so easy as she imagined. 


a prominent place, in her mind. She became rest- 
less and unsettled, and at last really sick. 

Amy recommended a little change of air, and 
that she should visit her brother and sister for a 
few days. 

“Tt is fine sleighing,” she said; “and Hiram 
will take thee there in an hour, where I can easily 
send for thee, in case anything happens,” she added, 
with rather a significant look. 


With a reluctance to which she determined not to 
yield, she prepared to go; and, the next day being 
pleasant, she accepted Hiram’s offer, and went with 
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him to her sister’s, after receiving a promise to re- 
turn for her in two or three days. 

Towards the close of the next afternoon, as she 
sat sewing by the window, she saw Hiram drive into 
the yard accompanied by Amy. Her breath came 
quick and short, but she tried to look unconcerned 
as she went out to welcome them. 

“Put on thy bonnet, my dear,” were Amy’s first 
words as she saw her. “ We left company at home, 
and cannot tarry.” 

Poor Mary sat down, and, with her hands before 
her face, for a moment gave way to her feelings. 
Then, suddenly rising, found that her good friend 
had already informed her sister that Mary must go 
home, and nothing remained but for her to collect 
her work and prepare for the ride. 

This was soon done, and they were on their way. 
She longed to ask some questions, yet dared not. 
But Amy waited not for questions. Turning to her 
companion, she said, abruptly— 

“Thy friend looks feeble; he has not been out for 
a fortnight. He will need thy care and nursing to 
make him well.” 

Mary could not reply. She felt as if she should 
weep, not for sorrow, not for joy, but for—she knew 
not what. 

Who shall attempt to describe the workings of a 
woman’s heart ? 

Soon they were at their own door. She seemed 
in adream. Hiram and Amy were upon the steps, 
and assisting her, before she hardly knew what she 
was about. She was intending to run for a few mo- 
ments to her own room, when the parlor door 
opened, and John came into the entry, accompa- 
nied by a tall gentleman, whom he introduced as 
Levi Harrington, from Edgeworth. She made a 
low courtesy, and hastily retired. 

Amy insisted she should go into her warm room 
to take off her outer garments, “ For,” said she, 
“thy hands are like ice.” 

At tea, Mary grew more calm, and was able to 
answer the questions addressed to her; and when 
afterwards Mr. Harrington requested an interview, 
she was much more composed than she had ex- 
pected to be. 

What was said upon that occasion can be more 
easily imagined than described. Though doubtless 
very interesting to the parties concerned, we are not 
at all sure it would be equally so to our readers, and 
will therefore only relate so much of it as was com- 
municated by her, on the following morning, to her 
particular friend, the clergyman’s wife, to whom she 
very properly went for advice. 

After conversing with Mrs. Romaine for an hour, 
on topics of common interest, she suddenly covered 
her face and said, “I have something strange to 
tell you.” She then related the circumstances with 
which we are acquainted. 

“He has been waiting for me seven years, and 
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now he has brought his certificate with him, and 
wishes to be married on Saturday.” 

“And this is Wednesday,” exclaimed her friend, 
in surprise. “Can you tell whether you shall love 
him so quick ?” 

“Why, you know that I have been thinking of 
him for three weeks,” replied Mary, with naiveté. 

Then followed many questions as to his moral and 
religious character, his domestic habits, &c. &c., all 
of which were very favorably answered by Mary; 
and her friend saw, with surprise, that her mind 
was made up, though perhaps she did not acknow- 
ledge it to herself. 

Still, she could not conscientiously advise her to 
accept his proposal without farther consideration. 
She urged her to take a little trip to Edgeworth, 
visit her friends, and make inquiries concerning 
him; but there were strong objections on her part 
to adopting this course. He had come prepared to 
take her back with him; he could not wait; and 
she hated to disappoint him. 

“But,” suggested Mrs. Romaine, “if you should 
find, on your arrival, that he was not altogether 
such as you imagine, you might regret all your life 
that you had been so hasty.” 

“He thinks I shall not regret it,” replied her 
companion.—(Oh, the trust of woman!)—“He 
thinks,” continued she, “ that it will be a good home 
for me; and my friends, where I am staying, like 
him very much.” 

After some more conversation, it was at length 
proposed by Mrs. Romaine that she should write to 
her friende, and request an immediate answer. 

This advice was eagerly accepted, and Mary be- 
sought the aid of her friend in accomplishing it. 

“You know what is proper; write just as you 
think best.” 

Mrs. Romaine complied; and, stating to Mrs. 
Eames’s friend in Edgeworth what had occurred, 
asked her to send in reply whatever she knew of 
Mr. Harrington. The answer was to be directed to 
Mrs. Romaine, and was expected the next morning. 
She then invited Mary to call in the afternoon, and 
introduce Mr. Harrington to them. This was done, 
and the visit proved one of satisfaction to all parties. 

True to her appointment, Mary called the next 
morning to see if there was an answer to the letter. 
None had been received, and the subject had occa- 
sioned Mrs. Romaine no small anxiety ; but no ad- 
vice was now necessary. The widow Eames was 
fully decided not to disappoint so faithful a suitor, 
and only wished her friends to approve her choice. 

Busying herself about Mrs. Romaine’s dress to 
hide her face, Mary asked— 

“Now wouldn’t you, if you were in my place, be 
married Saturday, as he wishes ?” 

Mrs. Romaine could not resist the pleading look, 
as she turned to reply, and said— 

“T don’t know but I should.” 
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This was enough, the matter was settled; Mr. 
Harrington need not be longer harassed with doubt. 
Before she left her friend, all the arrangements for 
the wedding were made, and Mary returned to give 
her consent, and to pack her trunk. 

Preparations now went briskly on. Friendly 
visits were made ; presents received ; trunks packed 
with great speed. The marriage was to be cele- 
brated at a quarter before two, that they might be 
in season for the cars to take them to Edgeworth. 

At the appointed time, Mr. Harrington and Mary, 
with her personal relatives and friends, made their 
appearance. She had just begun to realize the im- 
portance of the step she was about to take; but 
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there is no time for regret now. The bridegroom 
and the bride take their places; the blessing is in- 
voked; their hands are joined; the man of God 
pronounces the words which unite them for life; a 
prayer is offered ; the benediction pronounced ; and 
—they are gone. 

# * % * * * 

In closing this sketch, I will only add that Mary 
found in Edgeworth, the home of her youth, calm 
and quiet happiness; and Mr. Harrington fully 
realized the bliss which he had so many years 
anticipated. Months rolled away, and their honey- 
moon continued to shine on them with increasing 


brightness. May it shine forever! 





THE ITALIAN. SISTERS. 


BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


PART I. 


In a small room in one of the poorer class of 
lodging-houses of Rome, sat a young and beautiful 
girl. The glowing loveliness of Italy was hers— 
the warm yet brilliant complexion, the dark ex- 
pressive eyes, the wealth of raven hair—all were 
combined to render her an exquisite specimen of 
Roman beauty. She was clad in a rich bridal cos- 
tume, and her dress of snowy satin and costly lace, 
ornamented with flowers and pearls, contrasted 
strangely with the aspect of the room she occupied. 
I: was small, poorly furnished, and its only orn:- 
ments were a few colored drawings of Italian scene- 
ry hanging here and there upon the walls, and a 
large crucifix of ebony and alabaster which stood on 
a small table draped with colored stuff. An old 
guitar, with a portfolio of music, lay at the feet of 
the fair girl, as if she had been trying to while 
away the time by playing upon the instrument. 

She was evidently waiting for some one. From 
time to time, as the roll of a coming carriage caught 
her ear, she sprang up and hastened to the window, 
but, always disappointed, turned away with a look 
of weariness to resume her seat. At last, after an 
hour’s weary watch, a carriage stopped at the door, 
footsteps were heard ascending the stairs, the door 
was pushed open, and a young man entered the room 
followed by a priest. Uttering an exclamation of 
joy, the fair girl flew to meet the first, who greeted 
her with a smile and the words, “ Well, dear Nina, 
have I made you wait long ?” pronounced in Italian 
with a slight English accent. 

“Oh, very long, Enrico! I was so tired; but now 
you are come, I am satisfied,” she replied, smiling. 

“Does your dress please you?” he asked, atten- 
tively surveying her. “I feared it was not hand- 
some enough.” 
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“Tt is beautiful,” she answered, “only too beauti- 
ful for me.” 

“Nothing can be too beautiful for the future Lady 
Lyndon,” he whispered, while a rosy blush over- 
spread the fair features of his companion. “ But 
where is Teresa?” he added, giancing around; “is 
she gone al 

“Yes, and all is secure,” was the reply. 

“Then come, I am impatient to call you my wife, 
carissima.” She placed her hand in his, and he led 
her to the priest. 

And now while the ceremony is proceeding, let 
us cast a look at the bridegroom. 

He was tall and finely formed, with delicately cut 
features, large deep blue eyes, and a profusion of 
dark brown hair which wreathed itself in close curls 
around his head. He was handsomely dressed, and 
bore in his manners the trace of his rank, (Lord 
Lyndon was heir presumptive to an earldom,) yet 
an expression rested upon his handsome mouth 
which, though difficult to describe, caused an invo- 
luntary feeling of dislike in those who beheld him 
for the first time. 

The ceremony was nearly ended, when the door 
was suddenly thrown open, and a young girl rushed 
in, her features, though wan and wasted with recent 
illness, glowing with excitement, and her whole 
frame trembling with emotion. “The Holy Virgin 
be praised!” she exclaimed; “I am not too late to 
save you, Nina!” 

“To save me!” 
ing her cheek; “from what? 
wife.” 

“His wife? Oh! foolish girl, did you believe 
him ?” asked the other. “ This isan infernal snare, 
Nina. Look at that man,” she continued, pointing 
to the priest, who, pale and trembling, leaned against 
she wall. “He is one of the lord’s servants dressed 


exclaimed Nina, a flush crimson- 
IT am Lord Lyndon’s 
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up to trick you to your destruction. That is the 
reason why he insisted on a secret marriage; but 
his valet, more honest than his master, revealed to 
me the whole plot scarce an hour ago, and I hast- 
ened to save you.” 

“Nina, ’tis false!” exclaimed Lord Lyndon, an- 
grily. 

“T am his wife, Teresa; you have been deceived,” 
said Nina, and throwing back her veil, she gazed 
with a look of confiding fondness into her lover's 
eyes. 

“ Read, deluded girl,” replied Teresa, placing an 
open letter in her hand. Sie glanced over a few 
lines, an ashy paleness overspread her features, and 
with a moan of unutterable anguish, she sank faint- 
ing into the arms of her sister. ‘“ My lord, your evil 
purpose is foiled,” said Teresa, calmly. “ Will it 
please you, leave me ?” and she pointed with a gesture 
of command to the door. Uttering an exclamation 
of rage and scorn, he rushed from the room, followed 
by the pretended priest, and the sisters were left 


alone. 


PART II. 


Frve years have passed away since the events 
described in the first part of this tale, and our scene 
is no longer laid in the little room at Rome, but in 
the elegant boudoir of a titled lady in London. 

The room was richly yet tastefully furnished. 
The delicate tints of the carpet and the satin-covered 
furniture harmonized well with the silvery hue 
of the paper that covered the walls. A few beauti- 
ful paintings, one an exquisite Madonna, the rest 
glowing Italian landscapes, were hung with an ar- 
tist’s care in the best lights, and in a recess stood 
one perfect statue, a rzaceful Hebe, from the magical 
chisel of Canova. Above the mantel-piece of Sienna 
marble hung one other painting; it was concealed 
by a curtain of black velvet, on which the words 
“La Mia Sorella” were embroidered in silver thread. 

Seated at a marble table, which was drawn near 
the centre of the room, was a young and beautiful 
woman, Her large, black, brilliant eyes, and heavy 
braids of silken hair of that rich bluish black never 
seen except on a native of Italy, contrasted the 
dazzling whiteness of her broad and noble brow, and 
the soft yet rich tint of her cheek. Her dress of 
violet satin was cut so as to display the perfect con- 
tour of her ivory shoulders, which were farther set 
off by a berthe of black lace fastened with a diamond 
star. She was employed in looking over the con- 
tents of a small portfolio, covered with crimson vel- 
vet, with clasps and corners of gold studded with 
pearls, and filled with small pieces of paper, all in 
the same handwriting, and bearing the same signa- 
ture. A smile curved her beautiful lips, a strange 
smile for a mouth so lovely; it was cold and bitter, 
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more painful to look upon than a frown. Such was 
the Marchesa d’Agliano, the most beautiful woman in 
London. A servant announced “Lord Lyndon,” 
and, closing the portfolio, she rose to receive him, 
the smile on her lip giving place to one of welcome. 
Five years nad made but little change in the ap- 
pearance of Lord Lyndon, except that he was still 
handsomer than when he won poor Nina’s heart, 
and his manners had acquired additional grace. 
Clasping the offered hand of the Marchesa, he pressed 
it to his lips before he spoke; then drawing a chair 
close to hers, he said, “ Well, Beatrice, to-day the 
year of my probation is ended. It is now exactly 
one year since the day I first told you I loved you; 
will you not give me a definite answer now ?” 

The Marchesa listened with the same cold and 
caustic smile playing upon her lips, and when he 
paused for a reply, without heeding his words, she 
said, “ Lord Lyndon, I will tell you a little story.” 
The lover looked surprised, but without heeding his 
astonished looks, she pressed the black heavy braids 
from his brow, and, after a moment's thought, began. 
Hitherto the conversation had been carried on in 
English, but now she spoke in Italian with a rapidity 
of enunciation that effectually precluded every at- 
tempt at interruption. 

“Some years ago, my lord, there lived in Rome 
two orphan sisters. They were of noble birth, but 
poor, and they depended upon their talents for 
subsistence; the elder taught drawing, and the 
younger music. She was very beautiful, and very 
guileless, and the elder watched over her with all a 
mother’s care, for she was the last being who claim- 
ed her love. She always accompanied her when 
she went to give her lessons, and guarded her with 
the watchfulness necessary in a land where beauty 
is almost a curse, but at last she fell sick, and her 
sister went forth alone to her daily tasks. She met, 
at the house of one of her pupils, a young foreigner ; 
he was captivated by her beauty, and made her pro- 
posals, which she spurned with indignation ; he then 
offered her his hand on condition that the marriage 
should be kept secret; she loved him, and she con- 
sented. But the valet of the young man sought out 
the elder, told her that her sister was about to be- 
come the victim of a pretended marriage performed 
by a false priest, and, as a proof of his assertions, 
showed her a letter which his master had given him 
to burn, a congratulation from some one as base as 
himself, on securing so easily the lovely prize. He 
indicated to her the house where the ceremony was 
to be performed; she hastened thither, and arrived 
in time to save her sister; but her heart was broken. 
Wealth and rank became theirs by the death of a 
distant relative, but all too late. My lord, look here.” 
And rising from her seat, the lady drew aside the 
black velvet curtain, and Lord Lyndon looked once 
more upon the face of Nina. But how changed! 
The same brilliant eyes and glowing cheeks were 
there, but the lips that had ever greeted his coming 
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with smiles wore an expression of deep yet patient 
sadness, and the very beauty of that fair face seemed 
like flowers strewed upon a corpse to hide by its 
loveliness the ravages of death. Lord Lyndon 
seemed violently agitated, and seizing the arm of 
the Marchesa, he exclaimed, “ In pity, tell me, Bea- 
trice, is she dead ?” 

She burst into a sardonic laugh. “ Listen to this 
man!” she exclaimed; “he breaks the heart of a 
girl who truly loved him, and then asks, ‘Js she 
dead?’ She died in my arms scarce a year from 
the time you so cruelly deceived her. I am her sis- 
ter; but as you never beheld my face but once, I can 
pardon you for not recognizing in the Marchesa 
Beatrice Teresa d’Agliano the sister of your vic- 
tim.” 

He did not seem to hear her, but stood gazing on 
the portrait, his lip quivering with painful emotion. 
“Beatrice,” he at length said in a deep troubled 
tone, “I scarcely can hope you will believe my 
words, yet if ever remorse visited human heart, mine 
has felt its bitterest pangs. Were Nina living, my 
hand and heart should be hers; but, alas! I can give 
you no proofs of the sincerity of what I say. I dare 
no longer hope you will listen to my suit; I can no 
longer offer you my hand; I may only plead that 
you will pardon the bitter wrong I have inflicted on 
you, and that you will believe in the truth of my 
repentance.” 

**You can then feel remorse, contrition!” she ex- 
claimed ; “ you, the cold-hearted libertine; you, the 
murderer of my sister! No, I cannot realize such 
a change.” 
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“Then I must go unpardoned,” he said, in a low 
tone. 

Beatrice buried her face in her hand for a few 
moments; when she again raised her head, the 
scornful expression of her feafures had given place 
to one of sadness. “ My lord,” she said, “I believe 
you, and in that belief I renounce a project of ven- 
geance treasured ever since my sister’s death. The 
Italian count who nightly tempted you to the gaming 
table, and to whom you lost such immense sums, 
was my tool, for I sought to avenge my sister by 
taking from you what I believed every Englishman 
held dearer than life, money. Here,” she con- 
tinued, laying her hand upon the little velvet-covered 
portfolio, “lies all your wealth, and thus do I restore 
it to you.” 

She opened the portfolio, and, taking out the 
papers it contained, tore them into atoms; then, 
turning to Lord Lyndon, she said, “ My lord, we 
part now forever. Farewell.” 

Oh, not forever, Beatrice!” he ex- 
claimed. “Your generous forbearance gave me 
hope; do not crush it at once.” 

“ My lord, farewell,” she repeated, extending her 
hand. He raised it to his lips, and then, with a look 
of passionate adoration, repeated her last words, 
“ Farewell,” and retired. As his last footstep died 
away, she turned towards the portrait. “Is not this 
the vengeance that would have gladdened thy heart, 
my sister ?” she murmured. 

It may have been the waving of the curtains, the 
flickering of the dying sunlight, but something like 
a smile flitted over the sad sweet face of Nina’s por- 
trait. 


“ Forever! 
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BY W. L. TIFFANY. 


ALL men in the society of women are romantic. 
Nature holds this quality to be the fittest garb for 
the occasion, and the onlookers stare that its plastic 
folds enwrap the uncouth as well as the graceful. 
Each, gentle or clownish, selects his Eve for the 
nonce, and devotedly clothes himself with an air. 
He feels that grace is becoming to the presence of 
beauty, and courtesy an excellence not to be left 
unperformed. 

Among men, we are bored, angered, or pleased, 
as the case may be, but we never idealize. We find 
no man who absorbs our whole nature, in our admi- 
ration for his own. No male can fill our soul with 
a vision of beauty completed, or a dream of delight 
unalloyed ; because, like us, he is male which suffices 
to keep us distant and forsign. Resembling us, and 
we him, knowing our own vulgarity, we dread his. 





wounds us often and sorely. 
call him brother, and he is not lovely in our eyes. 
However much we envy his superior energy, or ac- 
tion, we find sympathy or joy with but few of his 
kind: throughout the pages of history even, here 
and there one only. 

The difference in sex is a ravishing riddle, to solve 
which our attempts at least never fail. The Sphynx, 
Nature, hides her secret, yet gives us woman, of 
whom we are born, by whom nurtured, and under 
whose tender care when saying “Thy will be done,” 
we call Death somewhat robbed of his sting. It is 
certain that the admiration with which woman fills 
all mankind is somewhat a cunning and sleight of 
Nature, with a design to propagate our race: yet 
the spiritual-minded man finds it somewhat difficult 
to reconcile Nature’s main object with his own para- 


We may not always 


Competing with us continually through life, he ; mount desire, which is to define and enjoy woman 
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as unity and completion. At the best, the circle of 
his insight is circumscribed, and none of us may 
question the Infinite. 

To see a beautiful woman appropriately costumed 
leaves the eye nothing to seek. It has found its 
ideal and panacea. Mountains, waterfalls, pictures, 
statues, Rome, and Vienna are all insignificant in 
comparison to her, and sicken us with their death 
and inanity. Radiant in her blessed beauty, per- 
haps inhabiting our dwelling, sitting near us at our 
meals, passing us in our walks, what satisfying plea- 
sure possesses the soul! We would tempt any fate 
to find favor in her eyes. If forced to reflect, she 
is beyond our attainment, or exists for another, the 
tender and lingering melancholy felt in the heart is 
sweeter far than many a joy. Language overruns 
the heavens and earth for images that shall faith- 
fully reflect her eyes and hair, the mould of her 
throat, the color of her lips, and the correctness of 
hershape. Finally, recognizing the soul as being the 
secret spring of beauty thus streaming through her, 
we are doubly and virtuously inspired and delighted. 
At this season, an heroic action is the most natural 
one; a sacrifice, if noble, most easy to undergo. We 
bid meanness and cowardice at once begone. We 
neither are shamefaced, nor do we lack anything. 
The conquering Carolus Magnus is then our equal 
only. The song and wisdom of a Shakspeare we 
have attained at once. Her beauty awakes our own. 
The miraculous light of her eyes transforms us to 
heroes and emperors. 

Wherever a graceful, genial woman dwells, her 
home and vicinage ar ate once poetical. Her palace 
or cottage is an enchanting realm to us. The flow- 
ers and trees around partake of her loveliness, and 
reflect it variously and anew. The bare hills no 
longer seem dreary and irksome; a glad stateliness 
of her enwraps them and commands us. We pene- 
trate the leafy valley and lonely glen, peopling the 
solitudes with the coy nymph, and doubting the 
poet’s fairy brood no longer. Each spring and river 
is bereft of life denial, and the Undine is our warm 
and fleshly familiar. 

It is because of this transforming spirit that Art 
so revels in the beauty surrounding woman, and 
everywhere seeks its immortal embodiment and fix- 
idity in her form. All lovers are artists and poets, 
with passion and genius variously measured and 
striving. The dream of ecstasy completely possess- 
ing one, he shall travail with lifelong sweat and 
agony, that the wondrous beauty of his Beatrice may 
be revealed to us in words, colors, or stone, that all 
men may adore with him. The Medicean Venus, 
Raphael’s Madonna, and the “Loves of the Poets,” 
in thus enchaining our adoration, are symbols of our 
true religion. To have lived without loving, is to 
have lived negatively and slavishly. To have loved 
once and completely, is to have conquered the uni- 
verse and bound it in chains. No fortune can be 
adverse while our condition simply is priceless and 
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divine. Grief and terrors may threaten, yet we ex- 
ult that our all-conquering passion will prevail. 
Though comfortless, landless, and desolate, have we 
not an imperial realm in the empyrean, where we 
walk in golden companionship with joys whose ful- 
ness suffices the soul to its uttermost desire? To 
banish a Dante from Florence with scorn and insult, 
is not the heavy misfortune to him it seems to others, 
for he shall build cities throughout all space fairer 
than any Florence, and Beatrice with her rewarding 
beauty shall beckon to him from each. 

The soul as naturally craves love, as the invalid 
longs for his native air. Its solace and health it 
finds likewise therein; for the soul was born of love 
eternal, and the highest triumph of philosophy and 
religion is to teach its perfect reunion with its eter- 
nal type. Yet man so misjudges and demeans him- 
self, that to acknowledge to an earnest love, or 
enrapturing desire, never so pure, is to own to a 
comical and witless thing, bringing naught save 
jeers and ridicule in its train. Hence when the fire 
of the soul burns purest and brightest within us, we 
seek a darkness or solitude, hoping there for the 
force, or fortune, to create or meet our shrine, that 
we may adore and enjoy unobserved. 





SONG. 
BY WM. M. BRIGGS. 


I’ve been wand’ring—I ’ve been wand’ring 
Where the flowers are blooming fair, 

With their petals turned to the summer light, 
Tn the breath of the perfumed air; 

Where the wild bird’s lay through the sunny dav 
Rang out from the myrtle bowers; 

Yet slowly the dim hours passed away 
To my heart in that land of flowers. 


I’ve been wand’ring—I ’ve been wand’ring 
By the side of quiet streams, 

Whose murmurs brought to my sou! the spell 
That woke in my earliest dreams ; 

And the noisy brawl of the waterfall 
Called me once more a boy : 

Oh! the heart grows faint to idly paint 
The glow of a vanished joy! 


I’ve been wand’ring—I ’ve been wand'ring 
In the land of citron flowers ; 

In the southern clime where the moonlight falls 
With a charm unknown to ours; 

Where the dreamy spells of their haunted dells 
Are broke by the bulbul’s cry, 

And the holy sign of: the southern cross 
Gleams out on the midnight sky. 


Yet I come with a wakening heart once more, 
Bold land of the northern blast! 

For my spirit pines in the gorgeous glow, 
And yearns for the dear old Past; 

For the dear old Past and the dear old eyes 
That glanced from the window pane; 

For the wild delight of the winter's night, 
And my native land again! 




















RECOLLECTION 


POETRY. 


OF AN ODD CHAPTER FROM A GERMAN NOVEL, 


READ MANY YEARS AGO. 


A MAIDEN and her father, 
A stranger, and their guide, 
Wandered upon a mountain 
That made the heaven its bride: 
The morning hours were past and gone, 
It was the high noontide. 


Rare was the maiden’s beauty— 
Her father, noble, proud ; 
In silence rode they onward 
Toward clime of snow and cloud— 
While guide and stranger walked beside, 
In meditation bowed. 


Far spreads the right-hand valley, 
And mountains meet the skies; 
Their forms will clearly ever 
At Mem’ry’s call arise ; 
O’erhanging cliffs and jutting rocks 
Awaken soul-surprise. 


The noontide hour was passing, 
Nor was the summit passed ; 

The guide was all impatient— 
For oft the mountain blast, 

With awful power, upon those heights 
White drifts in sudden cast. 


It is, it is upon them! 
They strive to brave its power— 
But no; the beasts are wearied, 
And from its fierceness cower; 
The trav’lers cannot long withstand 
The rigor of the hour! 


Wild as the mountain torrent 
Adown its rocky path— 

The wildest, fiercest animal 
No fiercer moments hath— 

The mountain tempest o’er them roared, 
Around them spent its wrath. 


The lady, faint and weary, 
Walked languidly and slow; 
She walked beside her father, 
Who scarce could stand or go— 
While guide and stranger passed before 
Amid the knee-deep snow. 


And then the father slowly 
Dropped, wearily and faint— 

He cannot travel farther; 
The maiden’s sigh a plaint 

Of more than weariness disclosed, 
Yet uttered no complaint. 


The guide took up, in kindness, 
And bore the father on; 

The traveller took the maiden, 
Though he was weak and wan— 
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And on towards the shelter pressed, 
Though hope seemed nearly gone. 


Her form lay on his bosom, 
Borne tenderly, I wis— 

When he, with lip all fevered, 
And flushed in weariness, 

Upon her cold and pallid cheek 
Pressed but one burning kiss. 


And she, that high-born maiden, 
Returned the stranger's kiss ; 

Amid the mountain tempest, 
Like dream of summer bliss, 

It cheered his weary soul to bear 
On through the dreariness. 


And when they reach the shelter, 
Safe from the fearful storm, 

The dark eyes of the maiden 
Upon the stranger’s form 

With gratitude and friendship rest— 
His heart beats fast and warm. 


And then they part forever— 
The bond that binds them breaks; 
Yet on their spirit’s vision 
The mem’ry oft awakes 
Of one who shared that peril-hour, 
Near Switzer’s mountain lakes. 
Richland, N. Y., 1852. M. B. W. IL. 


MADELINE. 
BY P. A. JORDAN, 


In the stil! night, when the stars 
Twinkle quaintly through the hours; 
When the moon beams, dreaming, lay 
O’er the daylight’s threaded way, 
Comes a vision to my heart 

Of a sweet time long ago 
Thou, O love! its empress art! 

Thou dost all its joys bestow 


In the shaded lane of yore, 
With the green leaves bending o’er; 
Near a crystal spring, o’ergrown 
By deep velvet moss, a stone 
Still marks the sacred spot, 
Still reveals the chosen place 
Where T found so much of joy, 
*Neath the droopings of thy face. 


There the song-bird sings to-day, 
As of yore, his cheerful lay; 
There the cricket sings fore’er 
Through the summer hours: how dear 
Was its plaintive song to thee, 
Madeline! forever gone! 
“°Tis a mystic minstrelsy, 
*Tis a swee! and holy song.” 
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Thus, when silence wraps us round, 
Tread I consecrated ground: 
Tarry, as in days of yore, 
On my childhood’s flowery shore: 
Happy in my soul to find, 

’Mid the wreck of after years, 
One summer spot to bind 

My heart, and dry its tears. 


Madeline! forever blest, 
Nevermore to be distressed 
By the feverish ills of life, 
By its cares and heavy strife, 
As, ’mid deserts far away, 
Maidens worship one lone star— 
So from earth I turn away 
To thy dwelling-place afar. 


Oh, sweet Madeline! once more 
Meet my spirit on this shore; 
Tarry by my side again; 
Sing once more love's melting strain ; 
Drive this sadness from my heart 

By one angel kiss of thine: 
Lead my spirit where thou art, 

Lest forever here I pine. 





SUNSET 


BY JOHN M. EVANS. 


MUSINGS. 


PAAAPALS BS 


Tae purest hour of bliss that nature knows, 

Is at the day’s decline, when o’er the earth 

Is shed a holy glow of calm content, 

That mingles with the feelings of the soul 

In sweetest union blent. The vesper hymns 

Of woodland songsters fill the scented grove, 

Where creeping vines o’erarching tree-tops bend 
Beneath their purple load of luscious fruit, 

While zephyrs with their gentle breath touch light 
The dark green foliage of the ancient wood, 

And sport with glee amid its lofty boughs. 

The murmur of some distant waterfall, 

With music low and sweet, steals on the ear, 

And, with its magic tones, weaves round the heart 
Its strongest spell of dreamy bliss. 

The sinking sun, with radiant glory crowned, 

Now flings o’er all his lingering lovely rays, 

Whose silver feet dance on the ripples of 

Yon widening stream ; while amber clouds, wreathed in 
Fantastic forms, impelled by evening’s breath, 

Lie cradled on the mountain’s rugged brow; 

Or, spreading forth their fleecy wings, mount up, 
And with the night dissolve in silver dews. 

The busy hum of labor now has ceased; 

No longer ringing through the forest shades 

Is heard the woodman’s axe—but all is still; 

And, as the lengthened shadows of the even 

Are falling o’er the lea—when woodbine sweets 
Float gently round—when twilight’s curtain falls, 
Peace, like a spirit of diviner birth, 

Assumes her gentle sway, and, with soft tones 

That oft have soothed the troubled heart, breathes forth 
The holiest influence of her love, and wakes 

Fresh feelings of the soul that long to bathe 

Their pluméd wings in that vast fount whose waves 
Of purity for circling ages past 

Have rolled around the throne of God above. ; 





REMINISCENCES OF KILKEE BAY. 
BY M. H. FORTUNE. 


Waart of thy billowy roll, 

Thou dark Atlantic tide? 
What of the bounding, foaming waves 

That lash the vessel’s side? 
Mighty thou art, no doubt, and proud— 
Sublimely grand in that spray-formed cloud ; 
Wondrous the phosphorescent gleams 
Streaking thy breast with their fiery streams : 
Glorious thou art, 0 wondrous sea, 
Grand in thy wide immensity ! 
Fierce in thy stormy bursts, and fair 
Glitter thy waves in the noonday glare! 
But there is a spot where thy waters glide 
Glist’ningly sweet in the summer tide ; 
Where thy shore-pent waves in their fury roar, 
Deep ’mid the caves of a rocky shore; 
Or gently ripple in sunny sleep— 
There, there thou art fairest, 0 mighty deep! 


I see thee there—yet far away 

Ripple thy waves in that circling bay! 

Whiteued and soft is the sparkling sand 

Where thou leavest the foam on its sloping strand; 
Rugged the shore where the sea-birds flock 
Back, in the eve, to their homes of rock ; 

Green is the verdure high o’er thy foam, 

High o’er the steep of the sea-birds’ home. 

I’ve seen thee oft in thy hours of pride, 

And watched thee gleam in the bright noontide: 
But quivering moon-beams may rest in vain 

On thy brightened wave in the far-out main; 
The land-bird’s tremulous wing may glide 
Lightly and swift o’er the near-shore tide ; 
Wooing the eye to thy glorious spray, 

Or the foam thou bear’st on thy swell away; 

In vain, for far in that circled spot 

Tremble the waves I have ne’er forgot; 

Glitters thy tide in its brightest glee! 

There, there thou art fairest, O mighty sea! 


Oft have I sat through the summer day 

At the rocky edge of that land-kissed bay; 
There, where the tide, with a bending sweep, 
Mingles in peace with the far-out deep; 

There, where the ledge-nooked cliff is crowned 
Verdantly green all the summer round! 

And the foaming waves at its rugged base 
Circle the rocks in their damp embrace. 
There, where the wave in its breaking fall 
Bursts through the rocky and creviced wall; 
Rushes in pride up the sloping steep, 

Then fast recedes to its parent deep: 

There have I sat till the evening shade 
Muntled the spot where the late sun played ; 
Till the power of the o’erstrained eye was vain 
To pierce through haze on the wide-spread main ; 
Till I lost the white sail far away, 

And the cresting foam on the nearer bay— 
And striven in vain through the spell to glide 
That bound me fast to its dark’ning side; 

Till the deepest shades of the eve came on, 
And the faintest gleam from its breast had gone. 
And even now, at this distant day, 

Memory clings to that far-off bay, 

Where still the waters in brightness leap— 
There, there thou art fairest, 0 mighty deep! 
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BLESS THE CHILDREN. 
BY H. MERRAN PARKE. 


Busss the little children! 

Happy little children! 

Seeking for the daisies white, 

In the morning’s early light; 
Rushing down the moasy dell, 
Where the blue-eyed violets dwell; 
Peeping low for berries rare, 
While the mists of floating hair 
Veil their eager, shining eyes, 
Like the wings of butterflies— 

Or, as I have seen at even 

On the radiant floor of heaven, 
Amber clouds all damp with dew 
Shut the trembling stars from view. 


Love the little children! 

Darling little children! 

See them, with the good old Rover, 
Softly push each other over 

On the beds of scented clover 

See the little winsome Mary 

(One would deem her some lost fairy) 
Struggling ’mong the pink-eyed flowers 
As the blossoms fall in showers, 
Thrown by Charlie—wayward brother— 
While she, kind, and loving other, 

Lifts her from the nest of posies, 
Shakes her to let fall the roses! 

See them now beneath the pines, 
Wreathed with slender shining vines, 
Nestling in the feathery moss, 

With the leaves dropt thick across, 
And their little rosy feet 

Paling in their cool retreat! 


Bless the little children! 

Angels’ care, the children! 

All the pleasant summer day 
With the breezes hard at play, 
Coming now at twilight’s dawn 
O’er the velvet-covered lawn, 
With their little sunburnt hands 
Clasping tight the flowery bands, 
Wreathed with joy and tender care 
For a mother’s raven hair, 

Little Mary quickly springs 
Close into my arms, and clings, 
In a weary, soft embrace, 

And a little happy face, 

Lays a velvet cheek to mine— 
Lips like Shiraz’ perfumed wine 
Lift their richness for a kiss, 
Filling all my soul with bliss. 


Bless the little children ! 

God’s best gift—the children! 

Bless them—not my darlings only— 
But the suffering, poor, and lonely; 
All the little weary brood 

Toiling daily for their food, 
Strangers to the pleasant breeze 
Dancing in the hemlock trees, 
Knowing naught of joy-winged hours 
’Mong the dear bee-haunted flowers ; 
In some hovel, dark and small, 
Where the sunbeams never fall, 
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Living all their childish years 
Rife with poverty and tears. 


THE LADY OF HADDON HALL. 
BY MRS, WM. 8, SULLIVANT. 


Tue lady sat in the twilight— 
Her tears flowed fast and free : 
What cause had those drops of sorrow 
On such lovely cheek to be? 
The grief that ruffied her bosom— 
The frequent and stormy sighs— 
Shook the gems on its snow that clustered, 
Till they twinkled like serpents’ cyvs! 


The lady sat in the twilight— 
The pride of the festal day; 
She had shone the fairest and brightest 
In her jewelled and rich array. 
Soft words in her ear had whispered 
Their homage to beauty’s queen, 
The mistress of lordly Haddon, 
And many a broad demesne. 


From flowers by the dew-fall freshened, 
Sweet odors were breathing round: 
The distant tinkle of fountains 
Stole up with a lulling sound 
And heavily-gorgeous hangings 
Swept, with their purple fold, 
Ebony, oak, and silver, 
And mirrors, with frames of gold. 


Afar in the misty gleaming, 
Lay meadow and woodland wide; 
Broad parks, where the deer were grazing, 
Or bounding in antlered pride. 
Yet still from her downcast lashes 
Do the large drops slide and fall; 
Still doth she weep at twilight— 
The Lady of Haddon Hall. 


She wreathed but vernal blossoms 
In her floating and sunny curls, 
When she tripped round the May-pole lightly, 
The simplest of village girls. 
She blushed at the shamefaced glances 
Of Robert, the farmer's son: 
Why scorns she the sweet lip-worship, 
From courtly flatterers won? 


She left but a lowly cottage, 
In a valley far away, 

Where the hours were told by the sunlight, 
On the threshold stone that lay. 

The rustic pane was shaded 
By vines she had trained to cling, 

And a tree, ’mid whose waving branches 
The robins built in spring. 


Paths in the green turf trodden, 
Sloped down to a brooklet bright, 
Where she hastened to fill her pitcher 
At the dawning of summer light. 
Why, when a dozen menials 
Spring now to obey her call, 
Doth she weep as her heart were bursting— 
The Lady of Haddon Hall? 
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THE DEW-DROP. 


BY “MARY NEAL.” 


Sweet dew-~irop, tell me why 

Thou left’st thy home in yon blue sky, 
Thy lovely Iris-home, 

And to this weary world art come? 


Bright drop, didst thou not know 
*Twas filled with anguish, sin, and woe? 
That naught so pure or fair, 
But must its pain and sorrow share? 


If thou shouldst make thy home 
Within the lily’s pearly dome, 

(And meet, sweet drop, it were, 
That thou shouldst dwell in home so fair,) 


Some one would break the stem, 

And rudely shake thee hence, sweet gem; 
Then tread thee to the earth, 

As though thou wert of little worth. 


Or if thou chose to dwell 
Within the violet’s azure bell, 
(And lovelier home, I ween, 
Was never on this dark earth seen,) 


Some careless passer-by 

Would crush the flower without a sigh, 
And thus of every charm 

Thee anid thy lovely bower disarm. 


Or if thou shouldst prefer 
To deck the waving gossamer, 
And on its fairy threads 
To string thy tiny diamond beads— 


Some rude blast, sweeping by, 

Would rend the thread that floats on high, 
And scatter down thy pearls, 

To be o’ertrod by passing churis. 


Z had a dew-irop, bright 
As ever shone on earthly light, 
And shed upon my brow 
A lovelier beam than diamond’s glow 


Hath ever thrown around 

The fairest brow that e’er was crowned ; 
For ’twas the light of Love— 

A bright reflection from above. 


But, transient as ’twas bright, 
It soon was taken from my sight 
Up to a heavenly home, 
And sparkles now in yon blue dome. 


Thus, all things bright and pure 
Must, while in this dark world, endure 
Their meed of earthly woes, 
Until in Heaven they find repose. 


Then, dew-drop, tell me why 

Thou left’st thy home in yon blue sky, 
Thy beauteous Iris-home, 

And to this desert earth art come? 


Lady, dost thou not know 
There is a balm for every woe, 
To draw thy hopes above, 
And fix them on a Father's love? 


My Father sent me here 
Only as His love-messenger, 
To raise a drooping flower, 
That would have faded in an hour: 


And, though I fall to earth, 

His power again will call me forth, 
A brighter, lovelier gem, 

To deck his rainbow diadem. 


And when I home return, 

My heart with gratitude will burn 
To Him who gave me power 

To call to life so fair a flower. 


Oh! often doth He send 
Me and my sisters bright, to tend 

The flowers that bloom on earth, 
And in their hearts His love call forth. 


"Twas thus thy dew-drop came, 
And kindled in thy heart a flame 
Of love, that could not die— 
Then left thee for its native sky. 


And thus thy heart, which twined 
Round things of earth, is now enshrined 
In yon bright heaven above, 
Where dwells this blossom of thy love. 


Now, lady, know’st thou why 

1 left my home in yon blue sky, 
My lovely Iris-home, 

And to this weary world am come? 


And seest thou not that He 
But sent thine angel-one to thee, 
To draw thy hopes above, 
And fix them on a Father's love? 


STANZAS. 
BY A STRAY WAIP. 


Wuaen fortune, with relentless frown, 
O’erthrows the work of years, 

Why sink, sad soul, despairing down 
In unavailing tears? 

Will tears restore one fallen leaf, 
Revive one withered flower, 

Or give the careworn breast relief 
In that imbittered hour? 


Ah no! A squalid usurer, 
Grief adds to every woe; 

"Mid brooding gloom, sees phantoms stir, 
And formless perils grow. 

Who would a deadly adder press, 
Enraptured, to his breast? 

Then why, sad soul, the grief caress 
That stings thee from thy rest? 


Away with grief! In evil hour, 
Give not thy sorrow sway ; 

Let hope, with its angelic power, 
Point to a brighter day. 

O’er buried joys fresh flow’rets spring, 
To cheer the heart bereft; 

Then wherefore to dead treasures cling, 
While life and hope are left? 

















WORK-TABLE COVER. 





Materials.—Six shades of scarlet 4-thread Berlin 
wool, six skeins of each shade ; three shades of blue 
green, five skeins of each; five shades of amber, 
three skeins of each; the lightest to be a bright 
lemon, the darkest deep claret ; two skeins of middle 
tint violet or lilac wool. Two reels of Evans’s boar’s 
head drab cotton, No. 6. Steel crotchet hook, No. 16. 

lst row.—Darkest shade of scarlet, this cover 
must not be worked tightly, but worked so that the 
cotton and wool shall work easily together; the size 
when worked will be twenty-seven inches in diame- 
ter. Make a chain of 9 stitches, unite the ends, 
make 3 long under the chain,* 3 chain, 3 more long 
under the same, repeat from,* 3 times more, 3 chain, 
unite and draw the wool to the back, cut it off and 
tie it securely, this must be done at every row. 

2d row.—Next shade,* 3 long under the 3 chain, 
% chain, 3 more long under the same chain, 3 chain, 
repeat from,* 4 times more. 

3d row.—Next shade,* 3 long under the 3 chain 
between the 6 long stitches, 3 chain, 3 more long 
under the same chain, 3 chain, de under the next 
3 chain, 3 chain, repeat from,* 4 times more. 

4th row.—Next shade,* 3 long under the 3 chain 
between the 6 long stitches, 3 chain, 3 more long 
under the same, 5 chain, de on de, 5 chain, repeat 
from,* 4 times more. 








5th row.—Next shade, 3 long under the 3 chain 
between the 6 long stitches, 5 chain, 3 more long 
under the same chain, 5 chain, de into the third 
loop from the last long stitch in last row, 5 chain, 
de into third loop from de stitch in last row, 5 chain, 
repeat from beginning, 4 times more. 

6th row.—Lightest shade, 3 long under the 3 
chain, 5 chain, 3 more long under the same chain, 
5 chain, de into centre of 5, 5 chain, de into centre 
of 5, 5 chain, de into centre of 5, 5 chain, repeat 
from beginning, 4 times more. 

7th row.—Commence again with the darkest shade, 
8 long under the 5 chain between the 6 long stitches, 
5 chain, 3 more long under the same chain, 5 chain, 
de into centre of 5, 5 chain, de into centre of 5, 5 
chain, de into centre of 5, 5 chain, de into centre 
of 5, 5 chain, repeat from * 4 times more. 

8th row.—Next shade, 3 long under the 5 chain 
between the 6 long stitches at the point, 5 chain, 3 
more long under the same chain, 5 chain, de into 
centre of 5 chain, 5 chain, de into centre of 5 chain, 
3 chain, 3 long under the next 5 chain, 3 chain, 3 
more long under the same chain, 3 chain, de into 
centre of 5 chain, 5 chain, de into centre of 5 chain, 
5 chain, repeat from beginning. 

9th row.—Next shade, 3 long under the 5 chain 
at the point, 5 chain, 3 more long under the same 
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chain, 5 chain, de into centre of 5, 5 chain, de into 
centre of 5, 5 chain, 3 long under the 3 chain be- 
tween the 6 long stitches, 5 chain, 3 more long un- 
der the same chain, 5 chain, de into centre of 5, 5 
chain, de into centre of 5, 5 chain, repeat from be- 
ginning. 

10th row.—Next shade, 3 long under the 5 chain 
at either point, 5 chain, 3 long under the same 
chain, 5 chain, de inte centre of 5, 5 chain, de into 
centre of 5,5 chain, de into centre of 5, 5 chain, 
repeat from beginning. 

11th row.—Next shade same as last row, only 
making 5 chain, de into centre of 5 additional. 

12th row.—Lightest shade, same as last row, only 
making 5 chain, de into centre of 5 additional. 

13th row.—Darkest shade of green. Begin on a 
short point, 3 long under the 5 chain, 5 chain, 3 
long under the same chain,* 5 chain, de under cen- 
tre of 5, repeat from,* 5 times more, 7 chain, de 
under the 5 chain at the top of the point, 7 chain, 
de under centre of next 5, 5 chain,t de under centre 
of next 5, 5 chain, repeat fromf 4 times more, then 
repeat from beginning. 

14th row.—2d shade of green, commence at a 
point with the de stitch, make 3 long into the space 
under the de stitch, 5 chain, 3 more long into the 
same space, 5 chain, de under cemtre of 7, 5 chain,* 
de under centre of 5, 5 chain, repeat from,* 5 times 
more, 3 long under the 5 chain at the top of the 
point, 5 chain, 3 long under the same chain, 5 chain, 
t+ de under centre of 5,5 chain, repeat from,t 5 
times more, 5 chain, de under 7 chain, 5 chain, re- 
peat from beginning. 

15th row.—Lightest green, 3 long under the 5 
chain at the top of the point, 5 chain, 3 more long 
under the same chain, 5 chain,* de under the 5 
chain, 5 chain, repeat from,* 7 times more, then re- 
peat from beginning. 

16th row.—Drab cotton, de on the Ist of the 6 
long stitches at the point, 3 chain, de under the 5 
chain, 5 chain, de under the same chain, 3 chain, 
de on the last of the long stitches, 3 chain,* de un- 
der the 5 chain, 3 chain, repeat from* 9 times more, 
then repeat from beginning. 

17th row.—Cotton, 5 long under the 5 chain at 
the point, 3 chain,* de into the centre stitch of the 
3 chain, 3 chain, repeat from,* 11 times more, 
then repeat from beginning. 

18th row.—Cotton, 7 long, the first into the first 
loop beyond the 5 long in last row, 7 chain, 1 long 
into the centre loop of the first 3 chain,* 5 chain, 
miss 1 chain of 3, 1 long into the centre loop of the 
second 3 chain, repeat from,* 4 times more, 7 chain, 
repeat from beginning. 

19th row.—Cotton, 9 long, the first into the first 
loop beyond the 7 long in last row, 7 chain, de 
on first long stitch,* 5 chain, 1 long on long, repeat 
from,* 3 times more, 5 chain, de on next long stitch, 
7 chain, repeat from beginning. 

20th row.—Cotton, de on the first long stitch, 5 





chain, de into 4th loop, 5 chain, de on last long 
stitch, 5 chain, de on de, 5 chain,* 1 long on long, 
5 chain, repeat from,* 3 times more, de on de, 5 
chain, repeat from beginning. 

21st row.—Cotton, 5 long under the first 5 chain 
on the top of the long stitches, 3 chain, 5 long under 
the next 5 chain, 7 chain, de on second de stitch, 4 
chain, 1 long on long, 4 chain, 7 long, the first on 
next long, 4 chain, 1 long on long, 4 chain, de on 
de, 7 chain, repeat. 

22d row.—Cotton, 5 long under the 3 chain at 
the top of the point, 5 chain, de on last long stitch, 
5 chain, de on de, 4 chain, 6 long, the first on next 
long, 5 chain, 6 long, the first on last long, 4 chain, 
de on de, 5 chain, de on first long stitch, 5 chain, 
repeat. 

23d row.—Cotton, de on the first de stitch on the 
point, 3 chain, 5 long under the 5 chain, 5 chain, 5 
more long under the next 5 chain, 3 chain, de on 
de, 5 chain, 1 long on next de, 4 chain, 1 long on 
long, 4 chain, 7 long, the first into fifth loop, 4 chain, 
1 long into 5 loop, 4 chain, 1 long on de stitch, 5 
chain, repeat from beginning. 

24th row.—Darkest amber, 7 long, the first into 
the first loop beyond the first 5 long on the point, 
5 chain, 7 long, the first into fourth loop, 4 chain, 
1 long on long, 4 chain, 6 long, the first on next 
long, 5 chain, 6 long, the first into sixth loop, 4 
chain, 1 long on long, 4 chain, repeat. 

25th row.—Next shade amber, begin at the point, 
9 long, the first to come in the first loop beyond the 
7 long in last row, 5 chain, 9 long, the first into fourth 
loop, 7 chain, de on the first of the 6 long, 7 chain 
7 long, the first on the last of the 7 long, 7 chain, 
de on the last of the 6 long, 7 chain, repeat. 

26th row.—Next shade amber, 5 long, the first on 
the second of the 7 long in last row, 5 chain, de into 
fifth loop, 7 chain, 11 long, the first into sixth loop 
from de stitch in last row, 5 chain, 11 long, the first 
into fourth loop, 7 chain, de into third loop from d 
stitch in last row, 5 chain, repeat. 

27th row.—Next shade amber, 3 long, the first into 
the second of the 5 long in last row, 5 chain, de into 
the fourth loop, 5 chain, de into third loop from de 
stitch in last row, 5 chain, 13 long, the first into 
fourth loop, 5 chain, 13 long, the first into fourth 
loop, 5 chain, de into fourth loop, 5 chain, de into 
third loop from de stitch in last row, 5 chain, re- 
peat. 

28th row.—Lightest amber, de on the second 
stitch of the 3 long in last row, 7 chain, miss 1 chain 
of 5, de into centre of 5, 7 chain, 14 long, the first 
into the fifth loop, 6 chain, 14 long, the first on first 
long, 7 chain, de into centre loop of the 5 chain, 7 
chain, repeat. 

29th row.—Violet wool, begin on the first 14 
long stitches, 1 long, 2 chain, 1 long into every third 
loop, repeat this till the end of the long stitches, 5 
chain, de into fourth loop, 5 chain, 3 de stitches 
under the next 7 chain, 3 chain, 3 de stitches 
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under the next 7 chain, 5 chain, de into fourth loop 
from de stitch in last row, 5 chain, repeat. 

30th row.—Cotton, de on first long stitch,* 5 
chain, de on next long stitch, repeat from,* 10 times 
more, in all 12 times, 5 chain, de into third loop, 5 
chain, de on de, 5 chain, de into third loop, 5 chain, 
de on first de 5 chain, de into fourth loop, 5 chain, 
de into fourth loop, 5 chain, de into third loop, 5 
chain, de on de, 5 chain, de into third loop, 5 chain, 
repeat from beginning. 

31st row.—Cotton, de on the centre of the first 
chain of 5 nearest the first long stitch in 29th row,* 
5 chain, de into centre of 5, repeat from,* 10 times 
more, then 3 chain, de into centre of 5, repeat this 
8 times more, then 5 chain, repeat from beginning. 

32d row.—Cotton, 1 long into the centre loop of 
the first 5 chain, 4 chain, 1 long into centre loop of 
next 5 chain, repeat this till there are 11 chains of 
4, then 2 chain, 1 long into the centre loop of the 3 
chain till there are 10 chains of 2, then 4 chain, and 
repeat from beginning, the 4 chain is included in 
the 11 chains of 4, therefore in the first commence- 
ment there will be only 10 chains of 4, afterwards 
11. 

33d row.—Darkest green wool, 3 long under the 
first 4 chain, 3 chain, 3 long under the same chain, 
3 chain, de on second long stitch, 3 chain, miss 1 
chain, of 4, 3 long under next 4 chain, 3 chain, 3 
long under the same 3 chain, de on second long 
stitch, 3 chain, miss 1 chain of 4, 3 long under next 
4 chain, 3 chain, 3 long under the same 3 chain, de 
under the 2 chain,* 5 chain, miss 1 chain of 2, de 
under next two chain, repeat from,* 3 times more, 
then 3 chain, repeat from beginning. 

34th row.—Second shade of green,* 3 long under 
the 3 chain between the long stitches, 4 chain, 3 
more long under the same, 3 chain, de on de, 3 
chain, repeat from,* 3 times more, (the last time 
omitting the 3 chain, de on de, 3 chain,) working 
insteadt 5 chain, de on de, repeat fromt 4 times 
more, 5 chain, repeat from beginning. 

35th row.—Lightest green, same as last row only 
making 4 chain, de on de, 4 chain instead of 3. 

36th row.—Third shade of Scarlet reckoning from 
the lightest shade, *3 long under the 4 chain be- 
tween the 6 long stitches in last row, 4 chain, 3 





more long under the same, 5 chain, 1 long on de, 5 
chain, repeat from,* 3 times more, the last time 
omitting the 5 chain, de on de, 5 chain, working 
insteadt 5 chain, de on de, repeat from,t 4 times 
more, 5 chain, repeat from beginning. 

37th row.—Next shade scarlet,* 3 long under the 
4 chain in last row, 5 chain, 3 more long under the 
same, 5 chain, 1 long on long, 5 chain, repeat from,* 
3 times more, the last time omitting the 5 chain, 1 
long on long, working insteadf 5 chain, de on de, 
repeat from, twice more, 5 chain, 1 long on next 
de stitch, 5 chain, repeat from beginning. 

38th row.—Lightest scarlet, same as last row only 
making 4 long stitches instead of 3. 

39th row.—Cotton, *1 long on the first of the 4 
long, 5 chain, 1 long on last of the 4 long, 5 chain, 
1 long into third loop, 5 chain, 1 long on first long, 
5 chain, 1 long on last long, 5 chain, repeat from,* 
8 times more, 5 chain, de on long stitch, 5 chain, 
de on de, 5 chain, de on de, 5 chain, de on de, 5 
chain, de on long stitch, 5 chain, repeat from begin- 
ning. 

40th row.—Cotton, *1 long into the centre loop 
of the 5 chain over the first 4 long stitches, 5 chain, 
1 long into the centre loop of next 5 chain, 5 chain, 
1 long into same loop, 5 chain, 1 long into centre 
loop of next 5 chain, 5 chain, 1 long into same loop, 
5 chain, 1 long into centre loop of next 5 chain, 5 
chain, repeat from,* 3 times more, the last time 
make 7 chain instead of 5, de on the second de 
stitch, 5 chain, de on next de, 5 chain, de on de, 5 
chain, de on de, 5 chain, de on de, 7 chain, repeat 
from beginning. 

41st row.—Cotton, 1 long into the centre loop of 
the first 7 chain, 5 chain,* 1 long into centre loop 
of the 5 chain, 5 chain, repeat from,* 4 times more 
(omitting the 5 chain the last time) 3 chain, de into 
centre loop of next 5 chain, 3 chain, repeat from 
the first,* 3 times more, (the last time omitting the 
3 chain) making 5 instead, 1 long into the centre 
loop of the 7 chain, 7 chain, de on third de stitch, 7 
chain, repeat from beginning. 

When finished, damp it well and lay it between 
linen folded double, then place a heavy weight upon 
it to cover the whole surface; let it remain a day 
and night. 





SHAVING 


Materiale.—No. 16 Evans’s boar’s head cotton. 
No. 4 Penelope hook. 

lst row.—Make 180 chain, turn back, 1 1 into 
9th loop, in the next row this forms 1 sq by work- 
ing the 1st 1 into the 5th loop of the 8 ch, now 2 
ch, 11 into 3d loop till there are 58 sq. 

2d.—1 row all squares. 

3d.—6 sq, 3 1, 51 sq. 





7 tes: 


4th.—5 sq, 31, 3 sq, 15 1, 44 sq. 

5th.—5 sq, 3 1, 2 sq, 91, 3 sq, 3 1, 43 8q. 

6th.—6 sq, 12 1, 4 sq, 3 1, 43 sq. 

7th and &th.—14 sq, 3 1, 43 sq. 

9th.—13 sq, 3 1, 24 sq, 3 1, 19 sq. 

10th.—8 sq, 151, 7 sq, 121, 3 sq, 3 1, 5 sq, 9 1,3 
sq, 31, 3 sq, 18 1, 9 sq. 

11th.—6 sq, 61, 1 eq, 3 1, 1 sq, 61, 5 sq, 61, 2 8q, 
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151, 5 sq 3 1, 2 sq, 6 1, 2 sq, 31,2 sq, 31, 5 sq, 61, 
8 sq. 

12th.—5 sq, 61, 2 sq, 31, 1 sq, 61, 4 sq, 61, 4 sq, 
31, 3 sq, 3 1,3 sq, 6 1,1 sq, 31, 1 sq, 91, 2 sq, 31, 
3 sq, 3 1, 3 sq, 61, 7 sq. 

13th.—5 sq, 6 1, 2 sq, 31, 1 sq, 6 1, 4 sq, 6 1, 4 8q, 
31, 2 sq, 31, 4 sq, 61, 1 sq, 3 1, 10 sq, 61, 2 sq, 61, 
7 sq. 

14th.—5 sq, 6 1, 1 sq, 61, 1 sq, 61, 1 sq, 3 1, 2 sq, 
6 1, 3 sq, 6 1, 1 sq, 6 1, 4 sq, 6 1, 1 sq, 31, 10 sq, 6 1, 
2 sq, 6 1, 7 sq. 

15th.—5 sq, 6 1, 2 aq, 31, 1 sq, 9 1, 3 sq, 61, 4 sq, 
31, 1 sq, 91, 3 sq, 6 1, 1 sq, 31, 1 sq, 31, 8 sq, 61,2 
sq, 61, 7 sq. 

16th.—5 sq, 6 1, 1 sq, 61, 1 sq, 61, 4 sq, 61, 3 sq, 
61,1 sq, 61, 48q, 6 1,1 sq, 61, 9 sq, 6 1, 28q,61, 
7 sq. 

17th.—5 sq, 6 1, 2 sq, 31,1 sq, , 61, 4 sq, 61,489, 
3 1,1 sq, 61,4 8q, 61, 1 sq, 31, 10 sq, 61, 2 sq, 31, 8 sq. 

18th.—5 sq, 6 1, 2 sq, 31, 1 sq, 61,4 sq, 61, 4 8q, 
31, 1 sq, 3 1, 5 sq, 61, 1 sq, 31, 2 sq, 31, 7 sq, 31, 2 
sq, 31, 3 sq, 31, 5 sq. 

19th.—5 sq, 61, 2 sq, 31, 1 sq, 91, 1 sq, 3 1, 1 8q, 
91, 3 sq, 151, 3 sq, 91, 4 sq, 31, 3 sq, 18 1, 4 8q,3 
1, 5 sq. 

20th.—5 sq, 91, 1 sq, 6 1, 1 sq, 9 1,3 sq, 33 1,2 
sq, 31, 1 sq, 91, 2 sq, 61, 1 sq, 3 1, 3 sq, 21 1, 6 sq. 

21st.—6 sq, 9 1, 2 sq, 31, 1 sq, 31, 5 sq, 15 1,4 sq, 
31, 1 sq, 31, 3 sq, 12 1, 3 sq, 31, 5 sq, 121, 7 sq. 

22d.—11 sq, 3 1, 46 sq. 

23d and 24th.—58 sq. 

25th.—5 sq, 31, 3 sq, 31, 48 sq. 

26th.—4 sq. 31, 1 sq, 9 1, 49 sq. 

27th.—3 sq, 3 1, 35 sq, 3 1, 18 sq. 

28th.—3 sq, 6 1, 33 sq, 31, 19 sq. 

29th.—4 sq, 121, 2 sq, 6 1, 1 sq, 6 1,48q,61,5 
sq, 6 1, 4.8q, 61,1 sq, 61,1 sq, 31,3 sq, 3 1,3 sq, 
12 1, 4 sq, 31, 3 sq. 





30th.—4 sq, 3 1, 2 sq, 31, 1 sq, 31, 1 sq, 31, 2 sq, 
31, 3 sq, 31, 1 sq, 31,3 sq, 61,1 sq, 31,3 sq, 3 1, 
1 sq, 3 1, 2 sq, 31, 1 sq, 3 1, 3 sq, 31, 2 sq, 61, 1 sq, 
21 1, 3 sq. 

31et.—4 sq, 31, 2 sq, 31, 3 sq, 31, 2 sq, 31,5 sq, 
3 1, 3 sq, 31, 2 sq, 31, 5 sq, 12 1, 1 sq, 31, 3 sq, 3 1, 
1 sq, 6 1, 3 sq, 15 1, 4 sq. 

32d.—4 sq, 3 1, 2 sq, 31, 3 sq, 3 1, 1 sq, 61,1 8q, 
3 1, 3 sq, 3 1, 1 sq, 3 1, 1 sq, 31, 1 sq, 61, 1 sq, 31,3 
sq, 31, 1 sq, 3 1, 2 sq, 31, 2 sq, 61, 1 sq, 61, 4 sq, 3 
1, 7 sq. 

33d.—5 sq, 6 1, 4 sq, 6 1, 1 sq, 6 1, 4 sq, 61, 2 sq, 
6 1, 1 sq, 61, 4 sq, 61, 4 sq, 61, 1 sq, 31, 1 sq, 31,1 
sq, 21 1, 5 sq. 

34th.—42 sq, 31, 2 sq, 31, 1 sq, 211, 4 sq. 

35th.—42 sq, 3 1, 2 sq, 6 1, 1 sq, 31,4 sq, 6 1,3 
sq. 
36th.—20 sq, 31, 21 sq, 3 1, 3 sq, 211, 1 sq, 31,3 
sq. 

37th.—38 sq, 31, 2 sq, 31, 5 sq, 24 1, 3 sq. 

38th.—39 sq, 6 1, 4 sq, 31, 7 sq, 31, 4 2q. 

39th.—45 sq, 61, 2 sq, 61, 2 sq, 31, 4 &q. 

40th.—45 sq, 12 1, 1 sq, 9 1, 5 sq. 

41st and 42d.—Two rows of squares. 

Now work 3 de into every space on three sides, 
but not on the side above the top of the letters, 
making 7 de at each corner. 

Border. 1st row.—Begin at the side where the 
letter S is, 3 1 the first into first loop, 3 ch, 3 1 the 
first into fourth loop, repeat this till within 4 loops 
of the corner, then in the corner loop make 3 1, 3 ch, 
3 more | into same loop, now 3 ch, miss 3 loops, 
then 3 1 the first into fourth loop, now repeat till the 
corner loop of next corner, then 3 ch, then 31 into 
the same loop in which the last of the 3 1 was work- 
ed, now 3 ch, 3 1, the first into fourth loop and re- 
peat. 

2d.—When at the end, turn back, work 3 1 on 1, 3 

















PLATES OF WINDOW DRAPERY. 


ch, repeat; at the corner, after the last 3 1 and 3 ch, 
make 3 1 under the 3 ch at corner, 3 ch, 3 more 1 
under same, 3 ch, 3 1 on 1, repeat. 

3d.—Turn back and work the same. 

4th.—Turn back, de on the first of the 1 stitches,* 
5 ch, 3 de, under the 3 ch, repeat from*. 

5th.—Turn back, 6 ch, 3 de on the de, repeat. 

6th.—Turn back, 7 ch, 3 de on de, repeat. 

Now, along the top work a row of extra long 
stitches, made by twisting the cotton twice over the 
hook instead of once, beginning on the de stitches 
of the border, and working 5 | stitches across the 
width of the border at regular spaces, then 11, 2 
ch, 1 1 on every | across the squares, terminating 
with 5 1 in the width of the border. 

Now 3 de into every space between the | stitches, 
then crochet the two pieces together on the right 
side of the work, or sewing will do as well. If the 
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tidy should require washing, let it now be done, and 
pressed between a double linen cloth, under a heavy 
weight; when dry, line it with colored cambric, 
omitting the border; double it in half, and run a 
small tuck at the bottom of the extra stitches; in 
this tuck insert a narrow piece of whalebone, not 
quite so long as the work, and secure it at both 
ends; get a yard of satin ribbon, place a pin in the 
centre, and on one side of this pin sew on to the 
ribbon some pieces of old linen fringed about 3 
inches in width, and 8 inches long; if this is doubled 
over the ribbon, it witl make each piece 4 inches 
long; sew then on the other side of the pin some 
soft chamois leather the same width and length, 
now place it in the centre of the tidy, draw the rib- 
bon over, and tie it in a bow at the back. "his 
should be laid on the toilet-table, and not hung up, 
it will have the appearance of a book. 





PLATES OF WINDOW DRAPERY. 


(See Cut.) 


Iw another month, watering-places will be deserted, 
and thrifty housewives will be removing what Dick- 
ens, in his “Bleak House,” so cleverly calls the 
“drawing-room pinafores and curl papers.” Brown 
Holland will be consigned to the linen chest for the 
winter, and well-papered cornices will shine forth in 
undiminished lustre. In anticipation of this annual 
house-cleaning and refurbishing, Mr. Carrrl has 
prepared two elegant designs for parlor-window 
drapery. 

No. 1 is distinguished for the peculiar elegance of 
the cornice and lambrequin ; the first having wreaths 
of fine design and execution surmounting the heavy 
burnished bar which forms the base. From this de- 
pends a lambrequin with a new design, being a sim- 
ple centre-piece, hung with rich fringe, which also 
depends from the cornice itself. The curtains are 
of satin laine, a deep contrast of maroon color and 
blue; the fringe, of course, matching it in hue. It 
is bordered with a wide gimp, and has a novel ar- 
rangement of pulleys and cords, by which it can be 
drawn back entirely from the window, if the room 
is too much shaded—or, as it sometimes happens, 
pictures require a stronger light—leaving the lace 
curtain and lambrequin only to obstruct the view. 
This is a most admirable arrangement, as our read- 
ers will see, if they consider the matter, and one 
that removes almost the only objection that is ever 
urged against drapery curtains. It will be noticed 


that the cords and tassels attached to the lambrequin 
are very elegant; those looping back the drapery 
are made to correspond in style and color. The lace 
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curtain is slightly full, and of a light and graceful 
design. No heavy curtains are now in use without 
one of lace or muslin to soften the effect. 

No. 2 is in quite a different style, the cornice being 
lighter, and graceful as well as elegant in shape, the 
curved line being preferred by many. We would 
have our lady readers notice particularly the heavy 
cords and tassels, of Louis Fourteenth style, which 
we have attempted to describe to them in an earlier 
notice of Mr. Carryl’s establishment. They are 
almost massive in weight, and yet are finished ag 
carefully as the most delicate lace gimp intended 
for a lady’s dress. The central pendant is particu- 
larly tasteful, and will, in style, take the place of 
the lambrequin. The drapery is of bracatelle gold 
and green, shading in stripes as it is gathered back 
in full fluted folds. It is lined with white India 
silk, and the edge is finished with a heavy green 
and gold cord, instead of a gimp. The lace curtain 
is a very rich foliage pattern, in application work, 
the border running around the piece. 

Mr. Carryl has imported an Oriental or palm 
pattern, also in application, which surpasses any- 
thing we have ever seen for richness of design and 
execution. 

The rose is also a very beautiful style, rich wreaths 
of buds and foliage forming the centre, and one of 
still more delicate work, making a border, fine 
enough for a lady’s robe, or even undersleeves. 

We shall have occasion, in a future number, to 
give other new fall styles, and more particularly de- 
signs for bed-draperies and chamber windows. 
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XNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 
THE YEW AND ITS BERRIES. 


BERRIES. 


As they have a kind of waxy appearance, it is 
preferable to make them always in wool ; but if the 
leaves were made of fine chenille, instead of wool, 
a branch of yew with its berries would be a very 
handsome ornament for a winter bonnet. 

Cast on nine stitches on three needles (No. 20); 
three stitches on each needle, with drab Berlin wool 
split in two; knit one plain round, fasten on a bright 
pink’sh scarlet shade of Berlin wool split, work one 
more plain round; in the next, increase one stitch 
at the beginning of every needle; knit four or five 
plain rounds, and cast off all the stitches. Cover a 
piece of leto, or very fine wire, with the thread of 
the same scarlet wool; sew this round the scarlet 
edge of the little cup just made; when the two ends 
of the wire meet, continue to sew one of them round 
the edge, so as to bring it exactly opposite to the 
other; turn down both ends inside the cup, make a 
little ball of drab Berlin wool, or cotton wool covered 
with drab silk, about the size of a young green pea; 
place it in the scarlet cup, gather the drab stitches ; 
twist the wires together to make a stem, and cover 
it with green wool. 


LEAVES. 


Tf chenille is used, as it can be procured stiffened 
with wire, it will be sufficient to fold the chenille in 
two for each leaf, and tie one leaf alternately on 
each side of the branch; after ten or twelve leaves, 
place one berry and begin another similar bough. 
The boughs are afterwards added together in the 
same manner as the leaves have been, that is to say, 
one at the top, and the others alternately on each 
side of the branch. 

If Berlin wool is used for the leaves, cover with 
green wool, split a few inches of the finest leto that 
you can find; take a piece of Berlin wool, not split, 
of bright, though rather deep shade of green; place 
it across your leto, near one end of it; twist the leto 
tight two or three times, cut the shortest end close 
to the twist, turn down both ends of the Berlin wool 
along the remaining leto, fasten both Berlin wool 
and leto together to a piece of wire, with a thread 
of brown half twist silk, split in two, and continue, 
as directed, for the branch of chenille leaves. 
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PATTERNS FOR SILK EM- 
BROIDERY. 





To be worked on flannel or merino, with fine silk. 








EDITORS’ 


Tue author of “Friends in Council” has, in a recent 
work, “ Companions of my Solitude,” advanced many sound 
arguments in favor of a better system of female education 
in England. His last work, which the British reviewers 
commend as “ altogether a thoughtful book, full of wisdom 
as well as gentleness and beauty,” owes its chief interest 
to the subject of woman’s wrongs, and the means of her 
improvement. He says, “If we consider the nature of the 
intellect of women, we really can see no reason for the re- 
strictions laid upon them in the choice of employments. 
They possess talents of all kinds.” p. 143. And again, 
“ How well women might work under direction! In how 
many ways, where tact and order alone are required, they 
might be employed! and also in how many higher ways, 
where talent is required!” p. 144. 

One of these “higher ways” is now familiar to the Ame- 
rican people. Thanks to the Puritans for establishing the 
common school system, which gives girls as weil as boys 
access to the “well of English undefiled,” if not yet an 
equal participation in the “waters from the Castalian 
Spring.” Then our republican institutions, making the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people imperative, has 
lad to the employment of female teachers in the common 
schools: at first, because their services were less expensive, 
and now from a conviction that women are the best in- 
structors. 

In our last number, we dwelt at large on this subject, 
offering a humble petition to Congress for aid in qualifying 
the daughters of the republic to fulfil the duties of their 
noble profession as educators of American children. 

That paper, we are happy to record, has met with kind 
Men, eminent in the halls of Congress, have 
We now 


approbation. 
promised to lend their aid in advancing the plan. 
subjoin a few of the many reasons which may be urged for 
the appropriation of such a portion of the public lands as 
will enable each State and Territory, on becoming a State, 
to found and endow one Free Normal School, for the pre- 
paration of Female Teachers of Common Schools. 

1st. That there are now two millions, at least, of children 
and youth in the United States nearly destitute of school 
instruction, requiring, at this moment, 20,000 additional 
teachers, if we give to each instructor the care of one hun- 
dred pupils, quite too many for any common school with 
only one teacher. 

2d. That to find 20,000 young men, who would enter on 
the office of pedagogue, would be utterly impossible, while 
the Great West, the mines of California, and the open 
ocean laving China and the East, are inviting them to 
adventure and activity. 

3d. That, therefore, young women must become the 
teachers of common schools, or these must be given up. 

4th. That young women are the best teachers has been 
proved and acknowledged by those men who have made 
trial of the gentle sex in schools of the most difficult de- 
scription (see Reports of the “ Board of Popular Educa- 
tion,” “Reports of Common Schools in Massachusetts,” 
&c.), because of the superior tact and moral power natural 
to the female character. 

5th. That female teachers are now largely employed, on 
an average of six of these to one male teacher, in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and wherever the 
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common school system is in a prospering condition; and 
everywhere these teachers are found faithful and useful. 

6th. That, to make education universal, it must be mode- 
rate in expenses, and women can afford to teach for one- 
half, or even less, the salary which men would ask, because 
the female teacher has only to sustain herself; she does 
not look forward to the duty of supporting a family, should 
she marry; nor has she the ambition to amass a fortune; 
nor is she obliged to give from her earnings support to the 
State or Government. 

7th. That the young women of our land, who would will- 
ingly enter on the office of teacher, are, generally, in that 
class which must earn their livelihood; therefore these 
should have special and gratuitous opportunities of prepar- 
ing them for school duties: thus the Normal Schools, in 
educating these teachers of Common Schools, are render- 
ing a great national service. 

8th. That, though the nation gives them opportunity of 
education gratuitously, yet these teachers, in their turn, 
will do the work of educating the children of the nation 
better than men could do, and at a far less expense ; there- 
fore the whole country is vastly the gainer by this system. 

9th. That it is not designed to make a class of celibates, 
but that these maiden school teachers will be better pre- 
pared to enter the marriage state, after the term of three 
or four years in their office of instructors, than by any 
other mode of passing their youth from seventeen or 
eighteen to twenty-one. That earlier marriages are pro- 
ductive of much of the unhappiness of married women, of 
many sorrows, sickness, and premature decay and death, 
there can be no doubt. We look to the development of 
this system of constituting WomAN THE EpucaToR OF THE 
Youne, giving her the fitting requirements, as a measure 
which will not only preserve all her natural gifts and 
graces of person and character, but enhance them a hun- 
dredfold, making her truly what the Apostle declares her 
to be, “ the glory of the man.” 





HosprtaL For Sick Catipren.—It is the intention of the 
Faculty of the “ Female Medical College of Pennsylvania,” 
to open a Hosprrat ror Sick CarLpreN, in Philadelphia, as 
soon as possible. We state this before quoting the following 
heart-stirring appeal lately put forth by a popular English 
journal.* We are glad to state, also, that this American 
Child’s Hospital will be under the charge of a female phy- 
sician, who can consult, when necessary, with the Faculty 
of the College; but to woman’s tender care the little 
“drooping buds” will be given. Woman is gifted with in- 
sight to understand the nature of children. God has en- 
dowed her for this mission; and when she is encouraged 
to cultivate her gifts, and permitted to exercise them in 
treating the diseases of women and children, the world will 
see a marked improvement in the health of our people. 

“Drooprne Bups.—In Paris, Berlin, Turin, Frankfort, 
Brussels, and Munich; in Hamburg, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Vienna, Prague, Pesth, Copenhagen, Stuttgard, 
Griitz, Briinn, Lemberg, and Constantinople, there are 
hospitals for sick children. There was not one in all Eng- 
land until the other day. 





* Dickens’s “ Household Words.” 
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“No hospital for sick children! Does the public know 
what is implied in this? Those little graves two or three 
feet long, which are so plentiful in our churchyards and 
our cemeteries—to which, from home, in absence from the 
pleasures of society, the thoughta of many a young mother 
sadly wander—<oes the public know that we dig too many 
ofthem? Of this great city of London—which, until a few 
weeks ago, contained no hospital wherein to treat and 
study the diseases of children—more than a third of the 
whole population perishes in infancy and childhood. Twen- 
ty-four in a hundred die during the first two years of life; 
and, during the next eight years, eleven die out of the re 
maining seventy-six. 

“Our children perish out of our homes; not because 
there is in them an inherent dangerous sickness (except in 
the few cases where they are born of parents who commu- 
hicate to children heritable maladies), but because there is, 
in respect of their tender lives, a want of sanitary discipline 
and a want of medical knowledge. What should we say 
of @ rose-tree, in which one bud out of every three dropped 
to the soil dead? We should not say that this is natural 
to roses ; neither is it natural to men and women that they 
should see the glaze of death upon so many of the bright 
eyes that come to laugh and love among them—or that 
they should kiss so many little lips grown cold and still. 
The vice is external. We fail to prevent disease; and, in 
the ease of children, to a much more lamentable extent 
than is well known, we fail to cure it. 

“Think of it again. Of all the coffins that are made in 
London, more than one in every three is made for a little 
child; a child that has not yet two figures to its age. Al- 
though science has advanced, although vaccination has 
been discovered and brought into general use, although 
medical knowledge is tenfold greater than it was fifty years 
ago, we still do not gain more than a diminution of two per 
cent. in the terrible mortality among our children.” 

Nor will the mortality ever be much diminished till wo- 
men are instructed in their own nature, and encouraged to 
study the laws of health and of disease peculiar to them- 
selves and their children. Female physicians must be 
trained to practice among these patients, and thus the 
knowledge so necessary and salutary will be diffused. This 
plan of “A Hospital for Sick Children,” wnder the care of 
an educated Female Physician, should be welcomed by 
every Christian philanthropist. Whowill aid? Funds are 
wanted. Let Philadelphia lead the way, and soon every 
large city in our land will have its hospital for sick 
children. 





Op AND New Evatanp.—Out of every hundred persons in 
England, forty cannot write their names. In Massachu- 
setts, according to the last census, but one person in every 
two hundred is in this condition; and nearly all these are 
recent emigrants from Europe. 

Deaconesses.—Extract from a Ictter dated Paris, 1852: 
“The Protestant clergy of France have revived the order 
of Deaconesses. They have a house in Paris called ‘Le 
Maison des Deaconesses, an hospital comprising schools 
for the lower classes, from infancy to a comparatively ad- 
vanced age; a retreat for those unhappy outcasts who wish 
to retrieve their past errors; a chapel and a hospital for 
both sexes. This admirable institution, of great extent, is 
conducted entirely by these Protestant Sisters of Charity, 
or Deaconesses, who choose to devote themselves to so pious 
a work, but who are not bound by any vows to remain in 
it longer than they feel disposed. A detailed account of 
the institution would occupy more space, perhaps, than a 
mere letter should occupy ; but suffice it to say, that never 
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did a place breathe more of the spirit of order, cleanliness, 
cheerfulness, and industry, or appear more completely to 
fulfil its object.” 


PROGRESS LN THE Emptre State.—The Board of Education 
of New York has determined to establish a free academy 
for females, in New York city, in which the higher branches 
of education will be taught. 

CuurrvaTion oF THE Heart.—It is easier to educate the 
mind than to educate the soul; and no training is more 
difficult than that of the moral affections, though the re- 
sults of the latter, in this and the future world, are in- 
finitely more important than the former. “It is much 
easier,” says Flavel, “to pull up many weeds out of a gar- 
den, than one corruption out of the heart; and to procure 
a hundred flowers to adorn a plot, than one grace to beau- 
tify the soul.” 


To CornrEsPonDENTSs.—The following articles are accepted : 
“To Mary,” “Stanzas,” “The Land of Beauty,” “ What is 
True Love ?” “Then—Now,” “ Lines,” “ The Hidden Love,” 
“ We Parted,” and “ Life.” 

The following articles are declined :—(Several of these 
deserve notice, as only wanting a very little improvement 
to make them worthy of a place in the “ Book.” Young 
writers must not “make haste” to send off their produc- 
tions to the editor. Be sure you have done your best to 
correct and polish your poem before submitting it to the 
critical examination of a stranger.)}—“The Blossoming of 
the Trees,” “The Brave Boy of Tyrol,” “ A Land of Dreams,” 
“The Blue Bird,” “ Death,” “The Children of the Wilds,” 
“The Household Treasure,” “The War Spirit,” “To my 
Cousin Marion,” “The Sleeping Magician,” “ The Hours,” 
“Unrest,” “Sins of Superstition,” “The Farewell of the 
Heart,” and “ Their Memory is Mine.” 


OUR TREASURY. 
THE MINISTRY OF WOMAN. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES WADSWORTH. 


Henrern is set forth the high ministry of woman, even in 
evangelical utterances. Nobler, indeed, her cothmission 
than that of the twelve disciples. Not in apostleship unto 
the world was she sent, but more glorious far—in apostle- 
ship to the apostles. She might not preach Christ crucified 
unto the Gentiles, but better, and higher, and holier—she 
could preach Christ risen unto the faint-hearted disciples. 
Not hers to point the stricken multitudes to the cross of 
Calvary, but hers a loftier task—to point the apostles them- 
selves to the presence of their risen Lord on the mountains 
of Galilee. 

Oh, it was an honor eclipsing forever man’s loftiest—put 
by Christ, in the hour of his triumph, on these meek sis- 
ters of his ministry! It was woman’s voice that first made 
proclamation on this ransomed world of a Risen Redeemer. 


“That was a task of glory all her own; 
Nobler than e’er the still small voice assigned 
To lips in awful music making known 
The stormy splendor of some prophet’s mind. 
‘ Christ is arisen!’ by her, to wake mankind, 
First from the sepulchre these words were brought: 
She was to send the mighty, rushing wind 
First on its way with those high tidings fraught— 
‘ Christ is arisen!’ ” 


Yes, loftier her credentials than those borne along earth’s 
circumference by the wonder-working disciples of Jesus, 
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bearing the Gospel to the nations. An apostleship unto the 
apostles !—this, this was her high calling. 

And the lesson of it all is—the glory of woman’s ministry 
in the triumphs of the Gospel. 

What though she may not proclaim from the sacred desk 
a crucified Redeemer? Yet may her evangelical service 
be altogether as high, altogether as holy. The wheel of 
her sacred influence plays into the machinery of salvation 
at a point nearer the great mainspring, and is therefore 
more hopefully efficient than even pulpit utterances. 

She may not carry the preaching to men; but she is 
mighty, through God, to lead the preachers to Jesus. 

In the sacred sphere of her own beautiful and matchless 
ministry—as a mother by the cradle of her child, as a 
teacher with her class in the school—she may be taming 
the Samson whose strength shall win great victories for 
Israel, and sending forth influences that, more mighty 
than all human eloquence, shall hasten the Gospel con- 
summation as the salvation of a world. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING, 


May is the creature of interest and ambition. His na- 
ture leads him forth into the struggle and bustle of the 
world. Love is but the embellishment of his early life, or 
@ song piped in the intervals of the acts. He seeks for 
fame, for fortune, for space in the world’s thought, and 
dominion over his fellow-men. But a woman’s whole life 
is a history of the affections. The heart is her world; it is 
there her ambition strives for empire—it is there her ava- 
rice seeks for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sym- 
pathies on adventure; she embarks her whole soul in the 
traffic of affection; and, if shipwrecked, her case is hope- 
less—for it is a bankruptcy of the heart. 

To a man, the disappointment of love may occasion some 
bitter pangs: it wounds some feelings of tenderness—it 
blasts some prospects of felicity ; but he is an active being; 
he may dissipate his thoughts in the whirl of varied oceu- 
pation, or may plunge into the tide of pleasure; or, if the 
scene of disappointment be too full of painful associations, 
he can shift his abode at will, and taking, as it were, the 
wings of the morning, can “fly to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, and be at rest.” 

But woman’s is comparatively a fixed, a secluded, and a 
meditative life. She is more the companion of her own 
thoughts and feelings; and, if they are turned to ministers 
of sorrow, where shall she look for consolation? Her lot is 
to be wooed and won; and, if unhappy in her love, her 
heart is like some fortress that has been captured, and 
sacked, and abandoned, and left desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim—how many soft cheeks 
grow pale—how many lovely forms fade away into the 
tomb, and none can tell the cause that blighted their love- 
liness! As the dove will clasp its wings to its side, and 
cover and conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals— 
so is it the nature of woman to hide from the world the 
pangs of wounded affection. The love of a delicate female 
is always shy and silent. Even when fortunate, she 
scarcely breathes it to herself; but when otherwise, she 
buries it in the recesses of her bosom, and there lets it 
cower and brood among the ruins of her peace. With her, 
the desire of her heart has failed—the great charm of ex- 
istence is at an end. She neglects all the cheerful exer- 
cises which gladden the spirits, quicken the pulses, and 
send the tide of life in healthful currents through the 
veins. Her rest is broken—the sweet refreshment of sleep 
is poisoned by melancholy dreams—“ dry sorrow drinks 
ner blood,” until her enfeebled frame sinks under the 





slightest external injury. Look for her, after a little while, 
and you find friendship weeping over her untimely grave, 
and wondering that one,.who but lately glowed with ail 
the radiance of health and beauty, should so speedily be 
brought down to “darkness and the worm.” You will be 
told of some wintry chill, some casual indisposition, that 
laid her low—but no one knows the me=tal malady that 
previously sapped her strength, and made her so easy a 
prey to the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty of the 
grove: graceful in its form, bright in its foliage, but with 
the worm preying at its heart. We find it suddenly 
withering, when it should be most fresh and luxuriant. 
We see it drooping its branches to the earth, and shedding 
leaf by leaf; until, wasted and perished away, it falls even 
in the stillness of the forest; and as we muse over the beau- 
tiful ruin, we strive in vain to recollect the blast or thun- 
derbolt that could have smitten it with decay. 


SUGGESTIONS TO WOMEN. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL, 


We have much yet to do for a class whom it is a shame 
to name, and that much must be done by women—by wo- 
men, themselves sans tache, sans reproche. It is not enough 
that we repeat our Saviour’s words, “Go and sin no more?” 
we must give the sinner a refuge togo to. Asylums caleu- 
lated to receive such ought to be more sufficiently provided 
in England. One lady, as eminent for her rare mental 
powers as for her charity and great wealth, is now trying 
an experiment that does her infinite honor; she has set a 
noble example to others who are rich and ought to be con- 
siderate ; safe in her high character, her self-respect, and 
her virgin purity, she has provided shelter for many “ err- 
ing sisters”-—in mercy, beguiling, 


* By gentle ways, the wanderer back.” 


Of all her numerous charities, this is the truest and best ; 
like the fair Sabrina, she has heard and answered the 
prayers of those who seek protection from the most terri- 
ble of all dangers— 


“Listen! for dear honor’s sake 
Listen —and save!” 


THE PEASANT’S FAMILY. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


We saw a rustic household wandering forth 
That cloudless afternoon, perchance to make 
Some visit promised long, for each was clad 
With special care as on a holiday. 

The father bore the baby awkwardly 

In his coarse arms, like tool or burden used 
About his work, yet kindly bent him down 

To hear its little murmur of delight. 

With a more practised hand, the mother led 
One who could scarcely totter, its small feet 
Patting unequally—from side to side 

Its rotund body balancing. Alone, 

Majestic in an added year, walked on 
Between the groups another ruddy one. 

She faltereth at the stile; but, being raised 
And set upon the greensward, how she shouta, 
Curvets, and gambols like a playful lamb! 
Plucking, with pride and wonder, here and there, 
Herbling or flower, o’er which the baby crows 
One moment, and the next, with chubby hand 
Rendeth in pieces like a conqueror. 
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From the Eprror, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. B. J. 
Wallace, Editor; Albert Barnes, Thomas Brainerd, E. D. 
Gilbert, Joel Parker, Associate Editors. With the assist- 
ance of the New York Union, Auburn and Lane Theologi- 
cal. Seminaries. Vol. I., No. 1, June, 1852. We need 
hardly add, after giving the above list of distincuished 
clergymen as coworkers in this enterprise, that the num- 
ber is rich in its literary merits, as well as marked by a 
high tone of religious zeal. The first article, “Our Church 
and our Review,” sets forth the reasons, powerfully, that 
led to the publication. Christians of this denomination 
will hardly allow such a noble effort to fail for lack of 
patronage. 


THIRD ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT AND CATA- 
LOGUE OF STUDENTS OF THE FEMALE MEDICAL 
COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. Located in Philadelphia, 
at 229 Arch Street. For the Session commencing Septem- 
ber 13, 1852, and ending January 31, 1853. There have 
been fifty-two students in this college, eight of whom gra- 
duated last December. A much larger number is expected 
to enter on the next session. The prospects of the College 
are highly flattering to its friends and the faculty who 
sustain it. 


From Henry Cargy Barrp (successor to E. L. Carey), 
8. E. Corner of Market and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia :— 

A TREATISE ON A BOX OF INSTRUMENTS AND THE 
SLIDE RULE. For the Use of Gaugers, Engineers, Seamen, 
and Students. By Thomas Kentish. The steady sale which 
several editions of this work have met with, and the appro- 
bation it has universally received from practical men, are 
the best testimonials of its merits. 

NORRIS’S HANDBOOK FOR LOCOMOTIVE ENGI- 
NEERS AND MACHINISTS: comprising the Proportions 
Sor Constructing Locomotives, Manner of Setting Valves, 
Tables of Squares, Cubes, Areas, dc. dc. This is another of 
the valuable practical publications for which the public are 
indebted to the enterprise of Henry Carey Baird. 

THE PAPER-HANGER’S COMPANION. A treatise on 
paper-hanging, in which the practical operations of the trade 
are systematically laid down ; with copious directions prepa- 
ratory for papering; preventions against the effect of damp 
on walls; the various cements and pastes adapted to the 
several purposes of the trade; observations and directions 
for the panelling and ornamenting of rooms, &c. By James 
Arrowsmith, author of “ An Analysis of Drapery,” etc. The 
value of this little work is fully set forth in the title. 

From G. P. Purwam, New York, through H. C. Baro, 
Philadelphia :— 

We have received a complete set of “Putnam’s Semi- 
Monthly Library for Travellers and the Fireside.” These 
volumes are printed in large type, on superior quality of 
paper, and embrace the following popular works, from the 
pens of authors of literary distinction :— 

HOME AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. From “Household 
Words.” Edited by Charles Dickens. 

WIHIMSICALITIES. By Thomas Hood. 
cuts. 

WALKS AND TALKS; or, an American Farmer in Bng- 
land. With illustrations. 

THE WORLD HERE AND THERE; or, Notes of Travel- 
lers. From “Household Words.” Edited by Charles 
Dickens. 


With wood- 


HOOD’S OWN. Selected papers. With wood-cuts. 

HOME NARRATIVES. Edited by Charles Dickens. 

UP THE RHINE. By Thomas Hood. With illustra- 
tions. First and second parts. 

These volumes are sold at the cheap rate of twenty-five 
cents each; and, from their size, durable structure, and 
amusing and interesting contents, are admirably suited to 
administer comfort to the minds of travellers. 


From Tromas, Cowprrtawair & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A LIFE OF ROBERT EMMETT, the Distinguished Patriot 
and Martyr. Containing the principal events in his life; 
his speeches made on various occasions, with his celebrated 
defence before Lord Norbury; his trial, condemnation, and 
death. Also, a sketch of the life of Thomas Addis Emmett, 
of Theobald Wolfe Tone, and other Irish patriots. A brief 
account of the trial and banishment of Mitchell, Smith 
O’Brien, Meagher, and their compatriots; with much other 
valuable matter. By John W. Burke, Esq. Octavo, 388 
pages, bound in embossed muslin. Price only one dollar. 
A book for the people. 

From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :-— 

PENCIL SKETCHES; or, Outlines of Character and 
Manners. By Miss Leslie, author of “ Kitty’s Relations,” 
ete. Including “Mrs. Washington Potts” and “ Mr. 
Smith,” with other stories. In two volumes. Price fifty 
cents each volume. Most of these sketches and stories 
were originally published in the “ Lady’s Book,” and have 
been favorites with the public ever since, as they deserve 
to be. 

EOLINE; or, Magnolia Vale. A Novel. By Caroline Lee 
Hentz, author of “ Linda,” etc. This is a very interesting 
novel, the incidents of which are related in the usually 
attractive style of the author. 

From Bunce & Brorner, New York, through A. Hart, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION: being a His- 
tory of the Personal Adventures, Heroic Exploits, and Ro- 
mantic Incidents, as enacted in the War of Independence. By 
Oliver B. Bunce. The intention of the compiler of this 
work was to present to his countrymen numerous sketches 
of extraordinary adventure, and of the most novel and 
thrilling kind, connected with the history of the Revolu- 
tion. He has ably performed that duty, and has presented 
to the American reader numerous grateful memorials of 
the past, which will not fail in leaving their patriotic 
impressions upon the future defenders of our country. The 
work is neatly printed and illustrated. 

From Biancuarp & La, Philadelphia :— 

ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 
By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F. R.S.E. This introductory 
grammar of the Latin language forms one of the classical 
series edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt, and is intended 
to be put into the hands of new beginners. 


From Daniets & Smrra, 36 North Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

THE OLD FARM GATE; or, Stories and Poems for Chil- 
dren and Youth. By Richard Coe. The publishers have 
sent us a copy of this neatly printed work, which we are 
sure will find a multitude of admirers among the class of 
readers for whose pleasure and edification it has been espe- 
cially prepared. The readers of the “ Lady's Book” have 
long been familiar with the simple and truthful style of 
Mr. Coe—simple in its construction, and truthful to the 
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dignity of nature—and have, besides, observed how touch- 
ing and how affectionate are all his sentiments, and will 
therefore be able to judge of the merits of his work, even 
without making a critical examination of its pages. 

From Caar.es Scrrsyzr, New York, through Lipprxcort, 
Grampo & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: written during some 
years of Residence and Travel in Europe. By N. Parker 
Willis. A new edition. This is a very beautiful edition of 
a work which will long continue to be a favorite with Ame- 
rican readers. 

From Grorae P. Porvam, No. 10 Park Place, New York, 
through Lipprvcorr, Gramso & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DOLLARS AND CENTS. By Amy Lothrop. Two vol- 
umes. This is a domestic tale, artlessly and affectionately 
told, without any pretension to romance or startling inci- 
dents; but agreeable and interesting in its very simplicity. 

From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Lipprx- 
corr, Grampo & Co., Philadelphia :— 

COSMOS: a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Uni- 
verse. By Alexander Von Humboldt. Translated from the 
German by E. ©. Otte and B. H. Paul, Ph. D., F. C. 8 
Vol. 4. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited 
by Robert Chambers. In four volumes. Vol.2. We have 
noticed this as a very full and superior edition of the works 
of the Scottish poet. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BARTHOLD GEORGE 
NIEBUHR. With Essays on his Character and Influence. 
By the Chevalier Bunsen, and Professors Brandis and Lor- 
bell. The subject of these memoirs was an able historian 
and statesman, and early in his career laid the foundations 
of a reputation which grew brighter as his years increased. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through W. 8. Marrren, 
144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE “FRIEND OF MOSES ;” or, the Defence of the Pen- 
tateuch as the Production of Moses and an Inspired Docu- 
ment, against the Objections of Modern Scepticism. By Wm. 
T. Hamilton, D. D., Pastor of the Government Street 
Church, Mobile, Ala. This is an able work of 552 pages, 
and on which the learned author appears to have bestowed 
a great amount of labor and critical research, and in which 
the sacred authority and the consistency of the Bible are 
maintained in a masterly manner. Such a volume will 
naturally attract the attention of all serious seekers after 
the truths of the Holy Scriptures. 

WHAT NOW? For Young Ladies leaving School. By 
Charles T. Deems, President of Greensboro’ Female College, 
N.C. This neat little volume contains a great deal of ex- 
cellent advice, intended peculiarly for the class of young 
persons to whom it is addressed, but which will be found 
equally worthy of all educated Christian ladies. 

From J. 8. Reprretp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zrener, Philadelphia :— 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix 
French, B. D., Vicar of Itchenstoke, Hants; Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford; and Professor of 
Divinity, King’s College, London. From the second Lon- 


don edition, revised and corrected. There are many curi- 
ous and useful things interspersed through these six lec 
tures on words, which will greatly interest the student and 
the general reader. 
BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES, in Language 
Adapted to Common Readers. 
VOL. XLV.—17 


B. W. W. Hall, A. M., M.D., 
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New York. The author of this book is a gentleman who 
has had many years’ experience in this and European 
countries, and who believes that he has adopted a system 
of practice for the treatment of consumption which hee 
been attended with encouraging success. 

LILLIAN, AND OTHER POEMS. By Winthrop Mao 
worth Praed. Now first collected. The present edition of 
these poems is represented to be much more full than any 
hitherto published. A brilliant fancy, a warm heart, a 
playful and agreeable style, and a close adherence to the 
truthfulness of nature, are the peculiar characteristics of 
the author of these poems, 

From W. Houpreper, New York, through Leary & Co., 
198 North Second Street, Philadelphia :— 

CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED: including a Description 
of the Panama and Nicaragua Routes. By a returned 
Californian. This is a fine volume of more than two hun- 
dred pages, with numerous illustrations, in which the 
author claims that he has endeavored to convey a correct 
impression of the country, and to have stated only such 
facts as fell under his own observation.) 

From Dewirrt & Davenport, Tribune Building, New 
York :— 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JACOB C. 
ARMSTRONG. A very interesting narrative, and full of 
stirring incidents. 

From James Munroe & Co., Boston and Cambridge :— 

THE AMERICAN MATRON; or, Practical and Scientific 
Cookery. Bya Housekeeper. The above publishers seldom 
send forth an indifferent work. Their books are good of 
their kind, as well as good in all belonging to the printer's 
art. This “ American Matron” shows a marked advance in 
the science of domestic economy, from the books that used 
to treat only of cookery. Mrs. Child led the way in this 
kind of literature: her “ Frugal Housewife” was an original 
and sensible little book. She has been followed by a num- 
ber of our best lady writers, each endeavoring to add some 
new and useful feature to her own work. The author of 
this last has given a capital preface, containing facts and 
suggestions of much value to every housekeeper. The 
science of preparing food is of great importance; every 
effort to advance it deserves encouragement and praise. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY. An agreeable col- 
lection of beautifully printed and tastefully bound vol- 
umes, for family reading, at the remarkably low price of 
fifty cents a volume. Books that, when once read, are not 
to be thrown by, but will bear re-reading and learning, 
both from their intrinsic value and the durable style in 
which they are published. The motto from Cicero is very 
aptly chosen; a good quotation being an excellent thing, 
and going a great way as an introduction, 

“ Books to quicken the intelligence of youth, delight age, 
elevate prosperity, shelter and solace us in adversity, lov- 
ing enjoyment at home, befriend us out of doors, pass the 
night with us, travel with us, go to the country with us.” 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POW- 
ELL has sweet, womanly grace and excellence portrayed ; 
but most of our readers are familiar with the volume ere 
this. 

In another view, we have “THACKERAY’S YELLOW 
PLUSH PAPERS,” somewhat of the “ Vanity Fair” school, 
purporting to be the private memoirs of James Yellow- 
plush, footman; that is to say, of his various masters, on 
the principle that “our servants know more of our affairs 


than we do ourselves.” The history of Mr. Deuecace is a 
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startling comment upon the selfish hollowness of fashion- 
able life and principles. 

THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK, by the same clever author, 
forms two volumes of the same series; papers upon lead- 
ing incidents and topics of conversation in the gay French 
capital, at the time of Mr. Thackeray’s visit. George Sand 
and the disciples of the new school are admirably discussed, 
in a fire of scorching satire; French actors and dramas, 
authors and fashions, are clearly hit off in succeeding 
papers. 

To the gayeties of the collection also belong “THE IN- 
GOLDSBY LEGENDS,” a volume that has been the subject 
of much criticism and controversy abroad, and abounding 
in strong, racy wit of prose and verse, the pretended ghost 
stories serving as vehicles for the author’s natural drollery. 
Some have raised the cry of coarseness; and we must say 
there is, at least, considerable daring in the conception and 
execution; but the wit is undeniable, and we leave cavil- 
ling to the reader. 

To the “GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES OF HORACE 
SMITH,” no objection can be made. The author of “ Re 
jected Address” was a moralist as well as humorist; and 
the fine vein of sentiment which pervades what he has 
written reminds us of Lamb, Hood, and our own Neal; 
since 


“The root of some grave, earnest thought is understuck so 
rightly, 

As to justify the flowers and fruit of the waving tree 
above.” 


“My Kettle,” “The Chapter on Noses,” “Lips and Kiss- 
ing,” “The State and Post Nuptial Journal,” are among 
the good things bound up in these pages. 

For travels—and what is a family library without its 
travels and adventures?—we have “HUC’S JOURNEY 
THROUGH TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA,” compara- 
tively untrodden ground, and described with naive sim- 
plicity and freshness by the tourist, a Catholic priest, on a 
perilous and romantic expedition. It was accomplished in 
the years of 1844, 6, and ’6, and a full journal kept of ad- 
ventures, perils, manners and customs of the people, ete. 
ete., from which the present volumes are condensed. It is 
a valuable as well as entertaining record. 

The “London Times,” “whose leaders are finished es- 
says,” and the “ Quarterly Review,” have furnished two 
delightful volumes of criticisms and essays. We have al- 
ready quoted, in our “Centre-Table Gossip,” a paper en- 
titled, “ The Art of Dress,” from the last, a paper which we 
commend to our lady readers in full. “Music” is also 
admirable. The essays from the “ London Times” are not, 
as might be supposed, only of political or passing interest. 
They have been carefully selected, and commend them- 
selves to the cultivated reader. The “ Appleton Library” 
has claims to the attention of every household that eschews 
useless light reading. 
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NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia: “Wa 
verly Novels.” Abbotsford edition. “Guy Mannering; 
or, the Astrologer.” Handsomely printed and illustrated. 
The second volume of the edition has also been received, 
containing “The Antiquary,” “The Black Dwarf,” and 
“Old Mortality.” The best edition published, and very 
cheap. 

From W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia: “Chambers’s Pocket 
Miscellany.” Vol. 2. Price 20 cents. 

From John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia: “The Spaewife; or, the Queen's 
Secret.” A story of the times of Queen Elizabeth. By 
Paul Peppergrass, Esq., author of “Shandy Maguire.” 
Part 1. This work is to be completed in four parts, at 25 
cents. It is from the pen of an able and practiced writer, 
who, however, is very evidently no admirer of the “good 
Queen Bess.” 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “ Viola; or, Adven- 
tures in the Far West.” By Emmerson Bennett, author 
of the “ Prairie Flower,” to which the present work is “a 
companion.” Price 25 cents.—“ The Necromancer; or, the 
Mysteries of the Court of Henry the Eighth.” Printed 
from the advanced sheets purchased from the author in 
London. By George W. M. Reynolds, author of the “ Mys- 
teries of the Court of London.”—“ The Gypsy’s Daughter.” 
A Novel. By Mrs. Grey, author of the “Gambler's Wife,” 
etc. etc. Three English volumes complete in one. Price 
25 cents. We recognize in the incidents of this work, and 
in their relation, the imagination and the pen of a very 
superior writer. 

From George P. Putnam, New York, through Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co., Philadelphia: “The Napoleon Ballads.” By 
Bon Gaultier. The poetical works of Louis Napoleon, now 
first translated into plain English. These ballads are very 
clever satires on the man who is himself a living satire on 
the republican progress of France. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: No.172 of the “ Library of Select 
Novels.” “ Pequinillo: a Tale.” By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
author of “ Aids and Obstacles,” ete. etc. 

From Dewitt & Davenport, New York: “ Kate Penrose; 
or, Life and its Lessons.” By Miss Hubbuck, author of 
“The Wife’s Sister,” etc. This is a novel of very superior 
merit, chaste and agreeable in style, as well as in its mo- 
rality and sentiments. 

From Hermann J. Meyer, 164 William Street, New York, 
through W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia: Vol. 1, Part 1, of 
“Meyer's Universum.” This is the commencement of a 
half-monthly publication, illustrated with engravings from 
drawings by the first artists. It will contain forty-eight 
plates in the first volume, and is sold at the low price of 
twenty-five cents each part. The work will present views 
of the most remarkable places and objects of all countries, 
in steel engravings by distinguished artists, with descrip- 
tive and historical text, by eminent writers in Europe and 


America. Edited by Charles A. Dana. 
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- INFLUENCES oF THE “Lapy’s Boox.”—Our good friend of 
the “ Arkansas Traveller,” after saying that “Godey seems 
—and justly, too—to be the universal favorite of the la- 
dies,” adds the following expressive sentence: “Those hus- 
bands who do not lay this popular work on their wives’ 
centre-table, should not be furnished with good dinners and 
clean shirts. The neglect is unpardonable.” Now we do 
most solemnly assure our friend that the last idea that 
could ever enter our head or our heart, would be that of 
carrying dissensions into families, and especially of creat- 
ing unhappiness between man and wife! Our book is em- 
phatically the “Lady’s Book,” and hence it is next to an 
impossibility that it should ever teach anything unbecom- 
ing a lady; and therefore we hope, nay, we feel confident 
that its influences, present or absent, will never deprive a 
good husband of a good dinner, or of the luxury of a clean 
shirt. It does seem, however, without any intention on our 
part, that such things do happen, and that the only means 
of preventing results so disastrous, is fur the husband to 
subscribe without delay. 

A short time since, we received a very agreeable letter 
from one of our old subscribers, who had previously de- 
clined renewing his subscription, assuring us that he found 
it impossible to get along good-humoredly in his family cir- 
cle without the “Book.” Soon after it was discontinued, 
he said his wife had, on one occasion, positively refused to 
mend his clothes, when her aid in that branch of house- 
wifery had been suddenly and urgentiy required, unless he 
would consent to send forthwith for the “Lady’s Book.” 
He had the good sense, he tells us, to submit at once to the 
demand, and inclosed the amount of two years’ subscrip- 
tion, informing us, at the same time, that he had been con- 
vinced that the “ Book” was a promoter of peace and cheer- 
fulness, which he had found absolutely essential to the 
well-being of his family. We give these facts, in connec- 
tion with the opinions of the “ Arkansas Traveller,” simply 
expressing the hope that no prudent husband will go with- 
out a good dinner, a clean shirt, or without a darn or a 
patch on his clothes, on our account! The “ Book” is al- 
ways at the command of our friends. 

Betmont Hawt, Scnootzy’s Mounrarnx, N. J.—This fash- 
ionable and favorite summer retreat, having undergone a 
thorough repair, was opened for visitors in the early part 
of the season, under the judicious management of Mrs. E. 
A. Hinchman. The great celebrity of the springs, on ac- 
count of their medicinal qualities, and the romantic beauty 
of the scenery by which they are surrounded, together with 
the established ability of the lady in charge, will doubtless 
attract a crowd of visitors, anxious to escape from the heat 
and enervating influences of our large cities during the 
warm season. 

STEAMBOATS GENERAL M’DoNALD AND THOMAS PoWELL.— 
These swift and splendidly arranged steamboats are now 
employed in conveying passengers between Cape May and 
Philadelphia. Better boats, or finer accommodations, could 
not be required or expected by the most careful and timid 
of the ttavelling public. G. H. Huddell, Esq., fills the 
place on this and the Baltimore Railroad and steamboat 
lines, which is filled with so much ability, and with such 





great confidence and satisfaction to the public, on the New 
York lines, by W. H. Gatzmer, Esq. With such men to 
manage and to select, the conveyance of travellers, whether 
by steamboat or railroad, is always performed, by all con- 
cerned, as a responsible and conscientious duty, whicb 
looks as well to the comforts as to the safety of the pas- 
sengers. 

Ismrators.—We thank our new friend of the “ Burlington 
(N. J.) Gazette,” for the very flattering notices he has been 
pleased to take of the “ Lady’s Book” since his devotion to 
the tripod. We particularly appreciate his allusion to imi- 
tations and imitators in his notice of the June number. 
We certainly have had enough of both to contend with for 
the last twenty years; yet, as our friend very justly re- 
marks, have not only pursued our course unmoved and 
unchecked, but are still able to project something new 
every month for the benefit of those same imitators. By 
the way, it is rather a disagreeable fact to reflect upon, that 
in this country imitations are so numerous and so unblush- 
ingly made of everything that is not secured to the origi- 
nator by copyright. No matter what new business a man 
may originate, what new path he may strike out from an 
old and worn-out road—no sooner has he opened his wares 
than an imitator and a competitor seats himself beside 
him, having filched his “thunder,” and very likely his 
good name—no sooner has he entered on his new path than 
he finds it crowded with “ envious imitators,” anxious and 
determined to crush him if he does not get out of their way, 
or if he does not do as we have done, keep them continu- 
ally in the rear by supplying them with something new to 
arrest and engage their powers of imitation. But the evi- 
dences of this curse of the times is not confined to literary, 
commercial, mechanical, and agricultural enterprises; we 
behold the same servility in the senate, in the pulpit, in 
the rostrum, and the lecture-room; nay, we behold them 
at every turn, among the monuments of our otherwise 
beautiful cemeteries. Laurel Hill, among other places, 
affords some sad specimens of the coolness, we had almost 
said the shamelessness, with which imitators can appro- 
priate to themselves the chaste and original designs of 
others, until there have been raised so many monuments 
of similar structure and emblems, that they remind us of 
the verses that appear from day to Aay among the death 
notices in the “ Ledger,” without any other alteration than 
that of the name of the lamented decoased. 

A De.icutrc. Trip.—It does not always happen that the 
further we go from home, the greater will be our pleasure. 
We, too, have been abroad in our time, as well as others 
of our countrymen, some of whom affect to have been en- 
tranced and enraptured with Italian, Swiss, and all sorts 
of foreign scenery. We have always thought that our own 
Schuylkill, if not so classical in its reminiscences as the 
Arno, or the Thames, or the Tiber, is nevertheless more 
beautiful and refreshing than either of them—a brighter, 
purer, clearer stream, and surrounded by scenery far more 
picturesque and enchanting than they are. If any one 
doubts us in this matter, let him step on board the steam- 
boat Washington, Captain Green, or the steamboat Frederick 
Graeff, Captain Cline, at Fairmount, and proceed to Laurel 
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Hill, the Falls, and Manayunk. If, after completing the 
voyage, the traveller is not pleased and delighted with the 
limpid stream, and the scenery on the banks and shores of 
the Schuylkill—if he does not confess that they are as 
charming and as enchanting as any he has ever witnessed 
abroad, then it will be our turn to doubt—either his judg- 
ment or his love of country. 

But we have a few words to say for the kindness and the 
attention paid to passengers, especially to the juvenile tra- 
vellers, who are generally the most numerous class on 
board, by the worthy captains of these steamboats. They 
are not only extremely careful of children, providing for 
their safety in every possible manner, but they are also 
very accommodating in their charges, generally compound- 
ing the expenses of the little parties in such a manner as 
to reduce them much below the regular fare. It is really 
amusing to see these boats, omnibus-like, moving from 
shore to shore whenever a passenger presents himself at 
any point on the route, the momentary stoppages serving 
rather to increase the interest in the voyage. They always 
have on board a plentiful supply of that greatest of all 
luxuries and refreshments at this season of the year, pure, 
cold ice-water. To Messrs. Bender and Wright are we in- 
debted for this enterprise. 


West Porvr Horet.—This popular and healthy retreat 
during the summer months was opened early in the season 
by Mr. Cozzens, a gentleman well known throughout the 
country as one of the most accomplished, agreeable, and 
accommodating hotel-keepers in that or any other region. 
The location of the hotel is delightful, affording the most 
picturesque scenery the eye could desire, and the purest 
air the lungs could inhale, and full, withal, of revolution- 
ary and patriotic remembrances, dear to the heart of every 
American. It is exactly the spot to which the young 
statesman and soldier should retire for a while, to study 
the political and military history of the “Old Thirteen,” and 
where the student of nature may seclude himself from the 
world, and calmly reflect upon the beauty and sublimity 
of all her works, thus nerving the minds of each to renewed 
and vigorous efforts in their respective pursuits. Mean- 
time, the visitors will find Mr. Cozzens to be attentive, 
assiduous, and unremitting in his efforts to make his house 
not merely the resting-place of the stranger, but the quiet 
and hospitable home of all who enter his doors. 

Sarurpay Eventna Post.—This is the oldest, and has 
always been one of the most popular of the Philadelphia 
weeklies; and, we believe we may add very justly, one of 
the most prudent, consistent, and really meritorious in its 
character. It has, from its very commencement, main- 
tained a high moral fone, while its literary department has 
evinced the management of able and discreet minds. Un- 
der its present editors and proprietors, the former reputa- 
tion of the “ Post” has not only been fully sustained, but 
it has been made to excel, in its varied excellencies, and 
consequently in its popularity, any past period in its ex- 
istence. More faithful, industrious, and independent ca- 
terers for the public, through the medium of the press, we 
presume are not to be found engayed in its arduous duties 
in any other city of the Union. 

Baim or Taousanp Fiowers.—This is the name of a new 
article for the toilet, extracted from plants and flowers, and 
which is of the most agreeable perfume and peculiarly 
pleasant in its operation. It would be impossible, in a 
brief notice, to detail all the uses to which it may be ap- 
plied, or one-half the benefits which are said to result from 
ita application. Suffice it to say that it imparts, as we 
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have been told, a delightful softness to the skin; removes 
cutaneous eruptions ; is an emollient for the hair, giving it 
a soft and glossy richness; it is not surpassed by atly den- 
tifrice for arresting the decay of teeth, in preserving them, 
and rendering them clean and white as alabaster; for 
shaving, also, it is superior; and, in short, answers the 
purpose of some half a dozen compounds now designed for 
the toilet, the nursery, and the bath, and for all which it 
has been recommended by the faculty of London and Paris. 
Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street, is the agent here for Fetridge 
& Co., of Boston, the patentees of this celebrated com- 
pound. 


LACEMAKERS OF BonemiA.—Recent intelligence from Eu- 
rope informs us that at present great misery exists among 
the lacemaking population in the mountain villages of Bo- 
hemia. It is stated that the unfortunate people descend in 
bands upon the low country to beg for subsistence, many 
perishing of hunger by the wayside. This destitution, and 
the consequent sufferings, are caused by the famine which 
has prevailed in several of the most populous districts of 
Germany. But it is not perhaps generally known, even 
among those who most highly prize the delicate fabrics of 
the lacemakers, that those fabrics are made at the cost of 
sight, of health, and of life. In order that the threads or 
fibres, of which the finest laces are formed, may sustain 
sufficient strength to hold together during the operation, 
the lacemakers are obliged to perform their tasks in damp 
cellars, into which only a single concentrated ray of light 
is admitted from above; and, consequently, so destructive 
upon the sight and the health is the occupation, that they 
seldom come from their cells until one or both are destroyed. 
How few of our fashionable ladies reflect upon this melan- 
choly fact, while decorating their persons with the produc- 
tions of impoverished and life-killing labor! 

New Opera Hovse.—Many of our readers are aware that 
an act was passed by the last Legislatures of New York 
and Pennsylvania, authorizing companies in the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia to erect new Opera Houses on 
large and magnificent scales, competing with the very best 
in London or Paris. So far, the movement in both cities is 
an excellent one; but then there are some of the details, 
as we have seen them published, which, in our opinion, 
will prevent the success of any such undertakings. One 
of the articles before us, in relation to the proposed opera 
house in Philadelphia, says that, “in order to meet the 
tastes of all classes of visitors, the house will contain boxes 
with elegant drawing-rooms attached to each, private in- 
closed boxes, open private boxes, public boxes, single chairs 
and sofas, and the boxes varying in capacity from four up 
to twelve seats.” In addition to these exclusive classifica- 
tions of seats, and of the visitors, we have been told that 
the stockholders are to form still another class, with their 
families, who shall be entitled to seats set apart expressly 
for their convenience. Now, we do not mean to raise a 
question of precedence, or of equality, in this republican 
land, but we do intend freely to express the opinion that 
all such distinction in places of public resort for amuse- 
ment must fail of receiving the adequate support. In the 
present state of American society, it will be found impossi- 
ble to arrange a theatre for classes, without leaving the in 
pression on the mind that the class that occupies the first 
class boxes are, indeed, assuming to be the first class peo- 
ple; that those occupying the second class boxes are, con- 
sequently, a little inferior ; and so on down to an imaginary 
inferiority, which, after all, is only to be discovered in the 
depth of purses, or in the honesty and prudence which 
keep certain people within their actual means. 

In all attempts to construct or to sustain places of amuse 
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ment on such principles as have here been laid down, we 
can see only disappointment and failure. For saying this, 
we have the example of the Astor Opera House before us, 
and we have also some reminiscences of the silly attempts 
that were made a few years since to classify the arrange 
ments, and consequently the visitors, of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre. The fact is, until we have a law-established 
nobility, and a permanent aristocracy, such as they have 
in England and on the continent of enslaved Europe, no 
such distinctions will be tolerated. Not that there will be 
a war proclaimed against those who make the attempt; 
but because the selfrespect which is inherent in every 
American heart will not permit those who attend public 
theatres or opera houses to submit to classifications, made 
by those who can only assume to be above them to-day, but 
who may be far below them, in point of faet, to-morrow. 

In these remarks, we beg to be understood as not mak- 
ing the least reference to the worthy and highly respect- 
able gentlemen whose names are included in the act of 
incorporation. We have been speaking only of the objec- 
tionable features of the proposed plan and classifying ar- 
rangements of the house, and drawing our arguments from 
ascertained and long-established public opinion. 

In regard to the proposed New York opera house, the 
same objections have been forcibly urged by a cotempo- 
rary. Alluding to the Astor Place Opera House, he says, 
“The monopoly of the best seats by certain subscribers 
and stockholders of the Astor Place Opera House, has been 
the great objection and great drawback to that establish- 
ment. To the masses of the rest of the community, it has 
an appearance of exclusiveness and monopoly which will 
not be tolerated by them. The stockholders in the new 
opera house must place themselves on the same level with 
the rest of the community, and not arrogate any particular 
rights to themselves, merely because they may have sub- 
acribed to, or been stockholders in the speculation.” 


Tae Azrec Campren.—Along with many thousands of 
our fellow-citizens, we have paid several most agreeable 
visits to those diminutive, but perfect specimens of hu- 
manity, the Aztec children. As to the origin of these 
singular little beings we do not feel called upon to give an 
opinion. They may be just what they are represented to 
be, or they may have sprung from a very different source. 
But, whatever else they may be, they are at least very 
great curiosities, and most wonderful representatives of the 
diversified family of man. Without waiting, therefure, to 
make any philosophical inquiries into their beginning, the 
probable design of their creation, or the end for which they 
were born into the world, we pass to the simple fact that 
they have been here in our midst, and have been viewed 
with astonishment by all beholders. Without being dwarfs, 
they are certainly the smallest specimens of humanity, 
fully and even beautifully developed, that have ever been 
seen or described, except through the imagination of Swift, 
who, were he consulted by a spiritual medium, would pro- 
bably recognize them as the veritable offspring of some of 
his old friends in Lilliput. They have the senses in the 
ordinary perfection; they are intelligent, playful, and 
happy; and seem fully to understand that they are the 
points of attraction which bring together so many curious 
and admiring people. But what more can we say in regard 
to these little curiosities, when we see that the learned 
Medical Convention of Pennsylvania, before whom they 
were exhibited, could do no more than unanimously re- 
solve that they were highly interesting specimens of 
diminutive human beings, well worthy the attention of the 
naturalist and physician. Truly, we have nothing more to 
add to this explicit declaration than the assurance given 
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by a cotemporary, to the effeet that the exhibitors are gen- 
tlemen of the most perfect urbanity, and ready to answer 
all questions relative to the children under their charge. 
There is nothing repulsive in their appearance ; on the con- 
trary, they are rather pleasing objects to contemplate. 

Our neighbors, Wagner & McGuigan, have sent us their 
business card, very beautifully printed in colors, from their 
lithographic and steam power printing establishment, 
Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place. We greatly admire 
the figures and the coloring of the card, and sincerely hope 
that the spirit of its motto—“ Encourage American Arts” — 
will be amply realized by the encouragement extended to 
their skill and industry. We have before us a fine speci- 
men of their art, in the portrait of Colonel Thomas B. Flo- 
rence, representative in Congress from the third district. 

We have been favored with several very finely drawn 
and colored plates from P. 8. Duval, of Philedelphia. They 
were drawn on stone by C. Schuessele, and printed in co- 
lors by Mr. Duval, and are very beautiful specimens of the 
perfection to which the lithographic art has attained. The 
principal figures are those of Washington and Lafayette, 
and the “Death Cry,” and two most gorgeous representa- 
tions of flowers. Such efforts to excel will doubtless re- 
ceive the approbation and patronage of the American 
public. 

We have received several numbers of the “ Massasoit 
Balance and Waltham Advocate,” published at Waltham, 
Mass., by our old and excellent friend, J. F. Kelly, Esq. 
and Company. Of the company we profess to know no- 
thing, but presume it to be excellent, otherwise our friend 
would not have fallen into it. Of the principal we can say 
truly, that he is a good-hearted, clever fellow, a man of 
talents and of singular humor, and therefore deserving of 
all the encouragement and prosperity he can receive, 
through a long list of gentlemanly, paying subscribers to 
his very neatly printed and ably edited paper. 


Frrzceratp’s Crry Irma.—The other day, this beautiful 
and ably conducted weekly came to us clothed in a new 
suite of type, and printed upon white and firm paper. 
The “Irem” is now one of the largest and handsomest 
of our weeklies. All who take an interest in business, 
literature, the fine arts, music, and the drama, are recom- 
mended to subscribe to it. Onthese, and kindred subjects, 
it has ever been regarded a first-rate authority. Every 
family, every gentleman and lady of taste and leisure in 
the country, should take “ Fitzgerald’s City Item.” It is 
furnished at the moderate price of two dollars a year, in 
advance. Address Fitagerald & Co., 46 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia (post-paid). 

Seven Mite Mrrror.—This beautiful picture, or series of 
pictures, ought to be seen by every person. While in this 
city, it attracted crowds. Some of the principal scenes de- 
picted are Fall's of Niagara, Chippewa, Shores of the St. 
Lawrence and its numerous Islands, Quebec, Falls of Mont- 
morence, a Snow Storm, &c. The incidental parts are well 
managed, the light and shade beautifully diversified. 

Tue sale of the “scrap plates” advertised on our cover 
has been so great, that we have been obliged to publish a 
second edition. This will account for the delay to those 
who have remitted. Several plates have been added, and 
we again offer this unique colleetion for fifty cents. The 
“Michigan Whig,” in noticing these engravings, says :— 

“Gopey’s GALLERY oF SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS, FROM Pic- 
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TURES BY THE Finst MasteRs.—This is the title of a collec- 
tion of some thirty or more beautiful engravings, colored 
and plain, apparently selected from amongst the most 
choice which have appeared in the ‘Lady’s Book.’ A more 
tasteful present for a lady could hardly be devised. The 
impressions are good, and the collection would form an in- 
valuable contribution to an album, or an appropriate and 
elegant ornament for a drawing-roum table.” 

A Youna AvrHor aSks or us Apvice.—We commence: 
In the first place, pay postage on your communications. 
To be continued. 

We have reason to feel proud of our immense increase 
for the last three months. It shows that the public, like 
individuals, never can forget their first love, The “ Free- 
port Journal” says, “Godey’s magazine now contains more 
and better reading than any of the Philadelphia magazines, 
and it is needless for us to say that, in embellishments, it 
always has been the best.” 

The “Danbury Times” comments in this wise: “Godey 
now gives as much reading matter as other magazines, 
with the addition of fine steel plates.” 

Ws copy a few from the many complimentary letters 
daily received. Our exchanges are always true to us and 
themselves. They have stood by us for twenty-two years, 
and we most heartily thank them. 

No. 1 is a most excellent letter; it contains two points, 
one complimentary to the “ Book,” and the other a superb 
hint to those who owe. 

“Greensporo’, Md. 

“Mr. L. A. Goprr—Sm: If I were bidden to a marriage 
or a feast, I doubt much if I would defer my attendance 
until the eleventh hour; but infinite more delight and 
profit have I derived from the periodical visits of your 
valuable ‘ Book’ than the gayeties of one, or even many 
evenings, however delightful, could afford me; and still I 
find myself giving suitable acknowledgments only at the 
last moment. I have thereby not only done you, but my- 
self injustice ; for I can_never enjoy the reading of a paper 
or book entirely, with the ghost of a three dollar bill due 
obtruding itself upon my imagination. I believe the terms 
are three dollars, if paid within the year, and now, as the 
twilight of the year is closing around.us, I remit you six 
dollars, my subscription for the past and coming year. 

“ As good wishes cannot be obtrusive, allow me to say, I 
hope this gem of the monthlies has a long race yet to run, 
pleasant and profitable to both readers and editors! 

* Respectfully, M. A. T.” 


No. 2 is a comparative letter :—~ 
“ East Prrrston, Maine. 

“Mr. Gopry—Dear Sm: I have the pleasure of sending 
you four subscribers, to be added to the list of six I sent 
you before. This will make a club of ten; and I have a 
prospect of obtaining more. 

“ Already the merits of ‘Godey’ and ‘Graham’ are com- 
pared and discussed, most scientifically, by our good people, 
and I am happy to say the ladies are unanimous in favor 
of the former. How could it be otherwise ? 

“Yours, &., 


J. T. 8.” 


No. 3 is a letter from an editor, giving his opinion in 
writing :-— 
“ Rogersviiiz, Tenn. 
“L. A.Gopey: I ean assure you, sir, that I am a friend 
to your work. Your magazine is doing more good today, 
in my humble opinion, by circulating a fine, high-toned 
literature throughout the length and breadth of the repub- 
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lic, than any other work. It ought to be a source of pride 
to you, too, to know that yours is the leading literary 
periodical of the Union. The others are good ; but candor 
compels their most ardent friends to confess that they are 
simply imitations of ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book: they are striv- 
ing to be what you already are. 

“Tt will give me much pleasure to receive your ‘ Book’ 
monthly during the year 52; and, if I can do you any 
service in this neighborhood, you have but to inform me to 
secure immediate attention to it. 

“ Yours, very truly, 
° “ Anrnur’s Home Gazerre” commences a new year in 
September. Now is the time to subscribe to this valuable 
paper. It will be seen by the advertisement on our cover, 
that we offer the “ Lady’s Book” one year, and “ Arthur's 
Home Gazette” one year, for four dollars. 

In noticing that useful article, the “Sewing Bird,” in 
our June number, we committed an error in the name of 
the inventor. It should be OC. E. Stearns, Middletown, 
Conn. 


L. 8. P.” 


We return our thanks to Jas. R. Armstrong, of Colum- 
bus, 0., for the “Sixth Annual Report of the Board of 
Agriculture of the State of Ohio, for the year 1851, to the 
Fiftieth General Assembly.” 

Our subscribers will please remember that we have no 
travelling agents, and that their remittances must be made 
directly to us; and that they may do so speedily is our 
most earnest wish. We sent bills to all subscribers in- 
debted to us in our May number, that each might see the 
amount of his indebtedness. 
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Tae Curate’s Puppine.—To one pound of mashed pota- 
toes, while hot, add four ounces of suet and two ounces of 
flour, a little salt, and as much milk as will give it the con- 
sistence of common suet pudding. Put it into a dish, or 
roll it into dumplings, and bake a fine brown. 

Stverne is exceedingly beneficial in indigestion, as well 
as in cases of weakness of the lungs; but the opinion of a 
medical practitioner should be taken before a child, sup- 
posed to be consumptive, is allowed to sing; for, if an in- 
flammatory tendency exists, the exertion will be highly 
dangerous." A liability to indigestion has been cured by 
reguJar lessons in singing. 

To make Syvow Baiis.—Swell half a pound of rice in wa- 
ter with a roll of lemon-peel until tender, and drain it. 
Divide it into five parts, and roll a pared apple, cored, and 
the hole filled with sugar and cinnamon, into each heap, 
tying them up tightly in separate cloths. Boil for an hour, 
and serve with pudding sauce. 

To MAKE CAKES THAT WILL KEEP POR SOME TIME.—Mix two 
pounds of flour, one pound of sugar, and one ounce of cara 
ways, with four or five eggs and a few spoonsful of water. 
to make a stiff paste; roll it thin, and cut it to any shape. 
Bake on tins lightly floured. While baking, boil a pound 
of sugar in a pint of water to a thin syrup; while both are 
hot, dip each cake into it, and put them on tins into the 
oven to dry for a short time; and, when the oven is cooler 
still, return them there again, and let them stay four or 
five hours. 
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MODERN PIANO FORTE PLAYING. 


We have a nice, old-fashioned aunt who cannot under- 
stand, though she has been a long time trying to, why 
young ladies are always having “ music lessons.” In her 
day, “ two quarters,” or at most three, were deemed suffi- 
cient for that most expensive accomplishment, and the 
performer was then ready to play quicksteps, marches, 
reels, and, more latterly, cotillions, for the country round. 
“The Battle of Prague” was the test of a remarkable exe- 
eution, and the “Storm Rondo” an Alp on Alps of musical 
performance, which few had the daring to attempt. But 
there were Scotch ballads, and sweet Irish, Scotch, and 
even Italian airs, that moved the listener to sad or pleasant 
reveries, played with feeling and expression as they often 
were, which surpassed the triumphs of execution, and fa- 
tigued neither the ear nor the attention. 

But those unsophisticated days have passed. The im- 
portation of European pianists has changed the current of 
taste, and, especially since the thunders of De Meyer, im- 
possibilities “are your only hearing.” Music composed for 
the most accomplished masters has been republished, and 
is attempted on all sides by amateurs, who give all the 
noise and the notes, it is true, but cannot hope to attain 
the grace and ease which, under the hands of the compos- 
ers, brought pleasure as well as astonishment. They can- 
not condescend to play a simple air, even were it one of 
Rossini’s; it is so draped by variations and muffled by 
“movements,” that the composer himself would scarcely 
recognize a favorite child, in the skipping, tripping, wav- 
ing, thundering production which it has been educated to. 
“Oh, play that simple air again!” is a song we can never 
find use for in these accomplished days. It is to accom- 
plish all these prodigies of execution that the music-master 
is so constantly “abroad,” and fashionable young ladies 
give so much time and exertion to practice. But the best 
description we have ever seen of their efforts we quote from 
the clever pen of Mrs. 8. C. Hall, which, like the ruby 
mouth of the fairy tale princess, is ever dropping pearls of 
sense or sentiment. The young lady has been invited to 
play by a gentleman of the old school :— 

“She obeyed with prompt politeness. Her white hands, 
gemmed with jewels, flew over the keys like winged se- 
raphs; they bewildered the eye by the rapidity of their 
movements. The instrument thundered; but the thunder 
was so continuous that there was no echo! ‘The contrast 
will come by and by,’ thought the disciple of the old school: 
‘there must be some shadow to throw up the lighis.’ 

“Thunder— crash — thunder — crash —drum—rattle—a 
eonfused, though eloquent running backwards and for- 
wards of sounds, the rings flashing like lightning! An- 
other crash—louder—a great deal of crossing hands—vio- 
lent strides from one end of the instrument to the other— 
prodigious displays of strength on the part of the fair per- 
former—a terrific shake! ‘What desperate exertion!’ 
thought the general; ‘and all to produce a soulless noise.’ 
Then followed a fearful banditti of octaves—another crash, 
louder and more prolonged than the rest; and she looked 
up with a triumphant smile—a smile conveying the same 
idea as the pause of an opera-dancer after a most wonder- 
ful pirouette. 
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**Do you keep atuner in the house, my dear young lady 
inquired the general. 

“Tf a look could have annihilated, he would have crum- 
bled into ashes. 

“* And that is fashionable music,’ he continued. ‘I 
have lived so long out of England, only hearing the music 
of Beethoven, and Mozart, and Mendelssohn, I was not 
aware that noise was substituted for power, and that exe. 
cution had banished expression. Dear me!—why, the 
piano is vibrating at this moment! Poor thing! How 
long does a piano last you ?’” 


OUR WORK-BASKET. 


Of course, our centre-table has its work-basket; and 
acting upon this supposition, we find it, this bright morn- 
ing, enriched by a package of patent “Helix Drilled- 
Eyed Needles,” of assorted sizes, scissors that would be dear 
to the lovers of shining English cutlery, and a penknife to 
mend the pencil with which our desk is expected to be 
supplied. Our acknowledgments are certainly due to the 
importers, E. C. Pratt & Brother, of this city, for them, as 
well as the information with regard to really good needles 
which we requested from them. Our lady readers must 
have noticed how easily the eye of a bad needle severs the 
thread, making those untidy inequalities in the seam, as 
well as wasting the time of the seamstress. An English 
house has secured a patent obviating this. The eye of al- 
most every needle, when examined by a microscope, has a 
spiral series of brilliant and extremely sharp edges. The 
manufacture of the patent needles obviating this, is thus 
briefly described: The needles are set up in the machine 
with great precision in parallel rows, and helixes are 
passed through their eyes with great rapidity, removing 
even the most microscopic inequality. This explains a 
fault which ladies often observe, and, at the same time, 
secures them against annoyances. We have already yield- 
ed to the feminine impulse of trying them, and therefore 
speak from experience of the smoothly gliding thread fol- 
lowing their even way. 


BOOKS FOR THE CENTRE-TABLE. 


We are very apt to form our notions of the members of 
the home circle from the books we find upon the table, for 
we know that the spirit partakes of the nature of its susto- 
nance. 

The showy annuals, in their gilt bindings, one so often 
sees, promise little more than graceful, showy girls, as ele- 
gant, but as useless, as their favorite light reading. Nei- 
ther are histories or grave essays exactly in their place in 
the room where visitors are to be entertained, or cheerful 
bousehold talk to be carried on. Study has its own conse- 
crated nook, but the household volume should possess its 
own characteristic of grace, purity, and real interest. We 
have before mentioned new books that would seem to pos- 
sess these characteristics, and since then several more have 
been added to our list. 

In strange contrast, we find the lives of “ Margaret Ful. 
ler” and “ Margaret Godelphin ;” the first the type of the 
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intellectual woman, the latter the embodiment of all do- 
mestic and Christian excellence, combined with rare intel- 
lisence and elegance of manner. 


“ Polite as she in courts had ever been ; 
Yet good as she the world had never seen.” 


In her journal, in her letters, in the thousand delicate s nd 
feminine traits of character recorded by her friend, John 
Evelyn—himself the pattern of a true gentleman—we find 
her preserving the purity and dignity of her woman’s na- 
ture, “keeping her garments white” in the midst of the 
corruptions of the most dissipated court that ever has sul- 
lied the fair fame of England. The touching, yet simple 
story of her love and death has, withal, its own romance, 
and we commend the volume especially to our young lady 
readers as an example that cannot fail to brighten their own 
hearts and lives. 

“ Madeline,” by Julia Kavanagh, is a tale of peasant love 
and steadfastness; a delineation of that strong, self-deny- 
ing, faithful spirit, that seems nursed only amid rugged 
hills and hardy mountain air. “Madeline” has a word of 
reproof for those who fold their hands idly in life’s harvest- 
field, because the object they had marked out is taken from 
them, leaving a lonely home and hearth. 

There is also another volume from the same pen, and 
marked with the same vigorous and delicate characteristics 
of style and manner. “ Women of Christianity,” a simple, 
yet touching record of their faith and charity; the noble 
Julia and Paula, the faithful Monica, Margaret of Scotland, 
Elizabeth of Hungary, with many others of later and more 
modern times, show us a true type of womanhood. Such 
books as these have more than a passing influence on the 
home circle, and every mother may safely commend them 
to her daughter’s hands. 

The Appleton Brothers, of New York, send us these ad- 
mirable works, together with “ Hearts Unveiled,” an Ame 
rican tale, by 8. E. Saymore, which has also food for 
thought. 


POETICAL ENIGMA. 


We have received several poetical responses to our last 
enigma, “ Lady Grey ;” one by Annie E. Rushton, and an- 
other by 8. W.T. We give one below with rather less 
sentiment, but one of the very cleverest we ever have seen. 
for which we solicit the same kind attention. 


MY AUNT. 


My aunt, at her mansion on Mulberry Green, 

Was a kind-hearted lady as ever was seen ; 

For true hospitality, friendship, and mirth, 

There was not a more good-natured creature on earth. 
She wrote to me thus: “ My dear nephew, come down, 
You need relaxation from duties in town ; 

Dogs, horses, and guns, at your service shall be, 

If you like to enjoy a snug fortnight with me. 

But as I, upon second thoughts, think you ‘ll prefer 

A young friend to a ‘ crusty old woman like me,’ 

You may bring one or two good companions—and all 
Shall find a warm welcome at Mulberry Hall.” 


Well, I thought, such a kind invitation as this— 

With such pl t—’twere folly to miss ; 

So, with cheerful Bob Goodwill and Theodore Bright, 

I spent the first week in incessant delight, 

And said, “Aunt, I have profited finely, you see, 

By the friendly indulgence you granted to me; 

I have strictly adhered to your liberal tone, 

And have made your nice house and your servants my 
own.” 
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Three words, of one syllable each, she replied, 
And I cantered off briskly—my blushes to hide. 


I soon joined my friends and the hounds in full cry, 
And no one could feel more delighted than I. 

The breeze was refreshing—the sun’s early ray 
Was expanding around into beautiful day ; 

The scent of the hawthorn, the lark in loud song, 
So charmed me, as, heedless, I galloped along, 
That, careless of all but the hounds and the horns, 
We fell in a ditch full of briers and thorns. 

With scrambling, and kicking, and pulling, my horse 
Was soon out of this awkward dilemma, of course ; 
But alas, in the struggle, I nearly was stript, 

And every seam in my coat was unript! 


My mortification, at seeing my aunt, 

In my woful condition, describe it I can’t; 

She laughed, as my prison I made my way through, 
And held out my coat, and said, “ What shall I do?” 


Her reply was the very same words as before 
Pronounced—the real words are for you to explore. 


IDLE HOURS. 


Ir is Miss Leslie who says, “We would think a lady 
never had but two dresses in her life before marriage, by 
the quantity purchased and made for the bridal.” We do 
not quote the words exactly, perhaps, but such is the senti- 
ment. And a very natural conclusion it seems; this inun- 
dation of dresses is a custom as fixed and unalterable as 
that which insists on every stitch in the whole trousseau 
heing set, leaving the poor bride nothing but folded hands 
after the wedding~lay is over. The hurry of six months is 
succeeded by an appalling calm ; there is not even the lace 
of a cap or handkerchief to be sewn on, or an apron to be 
hemmed ; and listless ennui threatens the bride of a month. 

We have lately heard of one—a sober, New England 
citywoman—who was discovered sitting on the carpet of 
her elegantly furnished apartment playing solitairé, the 
cards spread out upon an ottoman before her. What a pic 
ture to illustrate our theme—the husband gone to busi- 
ness, the wife tired of the piano, too heedless for reading, 
and with an empty work-basket! We should have pre- 
scribed a set of house-linen immediately; there is nothing 
like the needle to tranquillize the mind and raise the spirits, 
if taken moderately. It reminds one of the old song— 


I don’t care two and sixpence now, 
For anything in life ; 

My days of fun are over now, 
I’m married and a wife! 

I’m sick of sending wedding-cake, 
And eating wedding<linners, 

And all the fun that people make 
With newly-wed beginners. 


I wonder if this state be what 
Folks call the honey-moon? 

If so, upon my word, I hope 
It will be over soon! 

I cannot read, I cannot think, 
All plans are at an end; 

I searcely know one thing to do— 
My time I cannot spend! 


Think of it, ye fair fiancées, and, by the warning, do not 
exhaust your stock of work and plans; for, where idleness 
is, discontent is sure to creep in. 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, te 
Eiitress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresses, 
jewelry, bridal cards, cake boxes, envelops, etc. ete., will 
be chosen with a view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who will 
be responsible for the amount, and the early execution of com- 
missions. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy’s or Stewart’s, bonnets from Miss Wharton’s, 
jewelry from Bailey’s, Warden’s, Philadelphia, or Tiffany’s, 
New York, if requested. 





THE NURSERY. 


We have long since promised a continuation of our 
nursery articles, and now that the August dearth of news 
items gives us space, we go on to the consideration of that 
important point in a child’s toilet, the introduction of short 
clothes. 

The age at which this becomes advisable is somewhat a 
matter of opinion and circumstance, some mothers adopt- 
ing the abbreviation as early as four months, others keep- 
ing the graceful sweep of long drapery twice that time. 
The season, too, must be consulted. It is not advisable to 
expose the little creature to the chance of taking cold in 
the severity of winter, or the inclemency of fall and 
spring. But somewhere between the ages of four 
and eight months the newcomer seems to crave & 
freer use of limb than the swaddling clothes will 
permit; and the disposition to creep about the car- 
pet which now becomes developed, is also impeded 
by them. 

Many mothers lay aside the long dresses, and 
procure an entirely new wardrobe, which should be 
made up, save the skirt, much after the fashion of 
those for which we have already given directions. 
Others think it easier to tuck up the skirts, and, if 
need be, widen the waists of the dresses already in 
use, It is decided economy to keep a child in 
white until it isa year old. It then always looks 
neat and clean, and its clothes are easily taken 
eare of. Bird’s-eye aprons, made to come a little 
below the waist, will be found most serviceable, 
much more so than cambric or gingham. The ma 
terial may be somewhat expensive at first, but it 
wears better than any other, and, when washed, 
always has a fresh, sweet look, appreciated, though 
perhaps not understood, by all fathers and uncles 
expected to kiss and admire. It is never in good 
taste to have aprons much trimmed; the neck 
may have its narrow edge of embroidery, but no- 
thing more is needed. 

For outside garments, there is the summer and 
winter cloak, the cap and hood. Caps seem now 
to be altogether the style for a child of a year old 
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and under; indeed, some mothers retain them after they 
are old enough to go toddling along by the nurse's side 
Those most in use are of spotted Grecian net, fitting the 
head well, and lined throughout with a silk of some deli- 
cate shade. The border is a double ruche, also of wash or 
silk illusion, and the trimming consists of large rosettes, on 
one or both sides, composed of very narrow satin ribbon of 
the same hue as the lining. Blue is the favorite color; but 
a straw or pink tint is not unfrequently seen. For ordi- 
nary country wear, there is a neat drawn muslin cape bon- 
net, that can be washed and starched, and is never in any 
danger of spoiling. It is made of plain or drawn muslin. 
or cambric; the sharer the material the better, in our 
opinion. The brim is somewhat stiffened by cords, the 
crown plain and slightly elevated, with a bow at the back. 
of the same. For little girls of two years, white and blue 
silk drawn hats, of close cottage shape, are made, or light 
fancy straws. For boys, leghorn flats, with a narrow, roll- 
ing brim, are now in season, trimmed with a straw band 
and tassels, or white satin ribbon and small feather. There 
is also a straw cap that is very becoming for boys a little 
older, and less expensive flats of China pearl, plain braid, 
etc. We shall note the change in the fall, to felt hats and 
velvet caps, of Oakford or Genin patterns. 

Very pretty summer cloaks for infants are made of white 
muslin or cambric, with a long, full skirt, and a round 
hood, lined with silk, instead of a cape. They will be found 
very convenient; and we have seen one at Miss Wharton's 
rooms, ordered for the South, of exquisite embroidered 
muslin, lined throughout with white Florence silk. The 
hood was also embroidered with a wreath, and drawn up 
with a broad bow and pendants of white pearl-edged ribbon. 
The edge was trimmed with costly Valenciennes, and the 
whole effect was wonderfully airy and delicate. 

Winter cloaks are composed mostly of plain-colored cash- 
meres and merinos, embroidered either in braid or silk. 
The cost at a furnishing store is from ten to twenty-five 
dollars, according to the richness of material and decora- 
tion. A favorite style is a cloak made in the ordinary way, 
with a sacque with sleeves over it, that can also be removed 
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and worn separately in warmer weather 
The embroidery surrounds the cloak, cape, 
and sleeves, the edge being a deep button- 
hole scollop. The most elegant are of 
white cashmere, lined throughout with 
white silk, the pattern being a deep wreath 
of grapes and tendrils. Mouse color, or 
fawn, lined with the same shade, and 
edged only with a deep scollop, will be 
found far more economical and service- 
able. 


Fig. 1 is a still newer French pattern, of 
white cashmere, with a bood of the same, 
that can be drawn up over the child’s cap 
in damp or boisterous weather. It is lined 
throughout with silk, and trimmed with 
narrow braid, satin finish ; lappels make it 
the more secure. 


Fig. 2 is a very elaborate dress for a lit- 
tle girl of three or four years of age. It is 
of white cambric, the front of the skirt en 
tablier, or apron fashion, composed of rows 
of narrow tucks and alternate rich em- 
broidery. The waist and sleeves are in the 
same style. 


Fig. 3. Also a dress for a little girl, of 
tucked India or Nansook muslin. The 
tucks upon the skirt form the heading to 
two deep scolloped ruffies. The waist has 
a slight basque, also tucked and ruffied, and 
the sleeves correspond. 


We give these as late and graceful fash- 
fons; but, nevertheless, recalling our first 
nursery rule to the attention of young mo- 
thers—the more simply a child is dressed, 
as a general thing, the better the effect. 

A profusion of buttons, and cords, and 
gimps, is never in good taste, or, more espe- 
cially, a mixture of the three. An undue 
quantity of braiding always gives a tawdry 
effect, reminding one of the “infant pheno- 
menon,” whose nankeens were “ bedecked 
with braid, buttons, and gingerbread.” For 
little boys hovering between dresses and 
the first pair of “pantaloons,” we recom- 
mend short trowsers or drawers of white 
linen, and cambric sacques of plain colors, 
pale green, blue, pink, or buff, with a nar- 
row edge of white braid in parallel rows. 
They should be made low in the neck, very 
loose, and with short sleeves. A broad 
belt of patent leather will confine them 
sufficiently at the waist. For the street, 
high brown-linen aprons, of sacque pat- 
tern, are a sufficient protection, the belt to 
be worn upon the outside, sleeves long. 
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cise, authentic, and characteristic Biographical Sketch of the individual: in the 
preparation of which, the work has been aided by the ablest writers in the 
country: and recourse has been had invariably to the most competent and 
unequivocal authorities in the statement of facts. 

Tus splendid and truly American work, being published only by subscription, 
a brief account of its design and progress can scarcely be otherwise than accept- 
able, especially to all who desire to possess themselves of such an interesting 
record of their country’s greatness as displayed in its pages, and its pictorial 
illustrations. A more favorable time than the present can scarcely occur for a 
proper estimate of its merits; or obtaining the entire series of Portraits and 
Memoirs, which it will include. The publication is sufficiently advanced to 
demonstrate the excellence of its execution, while by the terms of subscription 
yet offered, its acquisition will require but a small expense. 

The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans is intended to 
preserve the Portraits of distinguished individuals of our own and earlier times 
to embrace in its pages the most important points in their lives and characters 
its design has at the same time nothing in common with the promotion of party 
views of any kind; it aims in this respect at the strictest impartiality, both in 
the selection of subjects, and the exposition of character. 

The object of the work is to perpetuate the memory of DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICANS, of our own and earlier times, by preserving their Portraits and 
Biography, giving their features and expression of countenance, and the most 
important points in their lives and characters. The object, in fact, is, to save 
trom oblivion our friends and benefactors; the Fathers of our Nation, and her 
gifted sons; those eminent as Statesmen and Warriors; those distinguished for 
their genius, talents and acquirements, in the field of Literature and Science, or 
in the field of Battle, on the land or on the ocean; those distinguished by their 





agency in laying the foundation of our independence, u. rearing or fitting up the 
emple of Liberty; or by the rank they sustain in their profession, or by pro- 
moting the great objects of Society, or the cause of Freedom. 

In the execution of the task, it is evident that the Publishers are not sparing 
of either pains or expense, that they may do it with fidelity and skill, while they 
aim, we believe, at the strictest impartiality, both in selection of subjects, and 
the exposition of character. 

America is the New World, but in the Constellation of her genius, in the stars 
which stud her mental firmament, are those which shed as pure and clear a 
radiance, a light as steady and intense, and which beam with as rich a glory, as 
those of any other to which the astronomer can point us. 

“But America has been reproached for the want of attractive specimens of 
those Fine Arts,” employed in handing down to posterity correct portraits of her 
worthies.—“ This is owing to the little encouragement that has heretofore been 
extended to this species of industry, which has kept some men of talents in the 
back ground, while others have bid their country good night, and gone in search 
of better fortunes in transatlantic regions.” In Europe the Arts are celebrated 
in Poetry and Song—Orators take fire at the theme—Subjects are made tributary 
to their service—Kings and Princes step from their thrones to foster, to cherish 
to patronise the arts and reward her artists. —And we need not say what radiance, 
and solid benefits, the Fine Arts have yielded to the Nations by whom they have 
been most loved and perfected. Examples of great men beget a moral emula- 
tion, that descends fruitfully from age to age. No nation is prouder, or more 
justly proud, of her distinguished sons than America. 

* A proud inheritance we claim, 
In all their sufferings, ali their fame; 


Their deeds of old renown inspire 
The bosom with our fathers’ fire.” 


Their names are associated with all the valued institutions of our land 


* These our immortal sages wrought, 
Out of the deepest mines of thought.” 

And can any true patriot, a proud son of the proudest ornaments of our country 
be willing that such a work should be proposed—an eternal monument of the wisdom, 
the bravery, the accomplishments of the enterprising Fathers of the nation—and 
not record his name among the foremost to encourage this laudable gers to rescue 
390 important a matter from oblivion? Let this attempt fail, and a féw years pass 
away, and where will be materials for this truly National Work?. gone! the 
waters of Lethe will have covered them, and they will rest with the days beyond 
the flood. ' 

The work will, without fail, be completed in 40 numbers, and will be finished 
on or before the first of July, 1853.—The first number is issued on the first of 
July, 1852—The second will be published on the Ist of August, and one number 
will be regularly issued every week thereafter. Each number will contain three 
Portraits. 

We will have the work, when completed, handsomely bound (for subscribers 
only) in two volumes, morocco, embossed sides, and gilt edges,—costing $6.00 
for the two volumes, which makes only $16.00 for the whole work, bound 


I> Persons throughout the Union, by remitting us the subscrip- 
tion price, Ten Dotars, will have a copy of the work sent to them 
regularly every week, per mail, free of postage. A specimen 
number will be sent on the receipt of twenty-five cents. 


? ROBERT E. PETERSON & CO., Puptisuers. 
North-West corner of Fifth and Arch Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
> Agents wanted in every part of the Union to obtain subscribers for the above work. 




















LIST OF PORTRAITS 


CONTAINED IN THE 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS. 





VOL. I 


GzorGe WAsHINGTON, First President of the United States. (Two Portraits.) 
Marra Wasaineton, Consort of George Washington. 

Tuomas JerFreRson, Third President of the United States. 

Joun Hancock, President of Congress, Governor of Massachusetts, &c. 

CuakLes CARROLL, of Carrollton, last survivor of the Signers of the Declaration of Ind. 
Winriecp Scorr, Major General U. S. Army. 

Antuony Wayne, Major General U. S. Army. 

THomas MacponovuGH, Commodore U. S. Nav 

Wasuineton Irvine, Author of “«‘ The Sketch Book,” “ Life of Columbus,” {c. 
Witiiam Warr, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania. 
Joun Marsnat., Chief Justice of the United States. 

Lewis Cass, Senator from Michigan, &c. 

Anprew Jackson, Seventh President of the U. S. 

J. Fennmore Coorer, Author of ‘‘ The Spy,” ‘‘ Naval History of the United States,” &c. 
Patrick Henry, First Republican Governor of Virginia, &c. 

Joun C. CaLnoun, Senator from South Carolina, &c. 

Wu.1am Movtrrig, Major General U. S. Army. 

Henry C.ay, Senator from Kentucky, &c. 

DanieL Wesster, Senator from Massachusetts, &c. 

Witt1aM Wirt, Attorney General, &c. 

Tworuy Dwieat, D. D., President of Yale College, &c. 

Joret Bartow, Author of «The Columbiad,” Minister to France, &c. 

Joun TruMBULL, President of the American Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Joun Jay, Chief Justice of New York, Minister to England and Spain, &e. 

Joun E. Howarp, Colonel U. S. Ariny, Senator from Maryland, &c. 

GicBert Stuart, Painter. 

IsrAEL Putnam, Major General U. S. Army. 

ALEXANDER Hawmitton, Secretary of the Treasury, &c. 

O.tver H. Perry, Commodore U. S. Navy. 


VOL. I. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. (Two Portraits.) 

JAMES Monroe, Fifth President of the U. S. 

Joseph WakREN, Major General, fell at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Henry Knox, Major General and Secretary of War. 

Joun Brooks. Major General and Governor of Massachusetts. 

Davip Rrrrennovse, President of American Philosophical Society, &c. 

Epwarv Presie, Commodore U. 8. Navy. 

Daviv Wooster, First Major General of the Militia of Connecticut. 

Dantet Boone, Pioneer of Kentucky, Colonel, &c. 

Joun Barry, Commodore U. 8S. Navy. 

Pup Scavyter, Major General, Senator from New York, &c. 

Noan Wessrer, Author of the “ American Dictionary of the English Language.” 
James Kent, Chancellor of the State of New York. , 

Rosert Y. Hayne, Senator from South Carolina, &c. 

James A. Bayarp, Senator from Delaware, &c. 

Levit Woopsvry, Secretary of the Treasury, &c. 

Caspar Wistar, M. D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. 
De Wirt Ciinton, Governor of New York. 

Davip Hompnreyrs, Brigadier General, &c. 

Davin Hosack, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, N. Y. 

Joun Dickson, Pres. of the Executive Council of Pa., Author of the Farmers Letvers, &. 
Dante, Morean, Brigadier General U. S. Army. 

Fisner Amzs, Representative from Massachusetts. 

Joun Pavut Jones, Commodore U. S. Navy 








Davip Ramsar, M. D., Historian of the Revolution, of South Carolina, &c. 
Arraur Sr. Ciair, Major General U. S. Army. 

Francis Marion, Brigadier General U. S. Army. 

Anprew Pickens, Brigadier General U. S. Army. 

Henny Lzx, Brigadier General U. S. Army. 


VOL. III. 


James Mapison, Fourth President of the U.S. (‘Iwo Portraits. ) 

Mrs. D. P. Maptson, Consort of Jas. Madison. 

Lacaian Mclinrosu, Major General U. S. Army. 

Wa. A. Wasuinerton, Brigadier General U. S. Army. 

James Jackson, Brigadier General U. S. Army, Governor of Georgia, &. 
Ricuarp Daz, Commodore U. S Navy. 

Witu1aM Barnsrivce, Commodore U. 8S. Navy. 

Sreruen Decatur, Commodore U. S. Navy. 

Rurvs Kine, Senator from New York, &c. 

SrepHen VAN RensseLagr, Major General and Lieutenant Governor of N. Y., &. 
WituiamM Pinckney, Senator from Maryland, &c. 

Rosert Futron, Artist, Inventor of the Steamboat, &c. 

LinpLey Murray, Author of “ Power of Religion on the Mind,” English Grammar, &c. 
Cuartes Brocxpen Brown, Author of “ Arthur Mervyn,” &c. 

Josernu Story, Associate Justice of the U. 8. 

Wii.1AM Henry Harrison, Ninth President of the U. S. 

Martin Van Buren, Eighth President of the U. S. 

Oxtver Extswortu, Chief Justice of the United States. 

JonaTHan TRuMBULL, Governor of Connecticut. 

Rosert Morais, Financier, &c. 

Joun Rutiepee, Governor of South Carolina. 

Henry Lavrens, President of Congress, &c. 

Tuomas Pinckney, Major General, Governor of S. C., &c. 

Ricuarp Montcomery, Major General commanding, and falling at Quebec. 
Tuomas Scmprer, Major General and Senator from South Carolina. 

Tuomas Mirr.in, Major General, Governor of Pennsylvania, &c. 

Tuomas McKean, Governor of Pennsylvania, &c. 

Francis Hopkinson, Judge of the Admiralty for the State of Pennsylvania. 
Josaua Barney, Commodore U. S. Navy. 


VOL. IV. 


Joun Apams, Second President of the United States. 

Asicamu. Apams, Consort of John Adams. 

Samvuet Apams, Governor of Massachusetts, &c. 

Caries Coreswortu Pinckney, Major General, &c. 

Samvet Cuasez, Associate Justice of the U. S. 

R. R. Lrvineston, Chancellor of the State of New York. 

Joun Quincy Apams, Sixth President of the U. S. 

Louise C. Apams, Consort of J. Quincy Adams. 

Epwarp Everett, LL. D., Governor of Massachusetts, Pres. of Harvard University, & 
NATHANIEL Bowprrcen, LL. D., F. R. S., Mathematician, &c. 

Tuomas Say, Naturalist. 

Joun W. Francis, M. D., Professor of Forensic Medicine, &c., N. Y. 
NaTHANIEL GREENE, Major General U. S. Army. 

Epaunp P. Gatnes, Major General U. S. Army. 

Wm. C. C. CLarporne, Governor of Louisiana, 

Joun Ranvo.pn, Senator from Virginia, &c. 

Joun McLean, Associate Justice of the U. S. 

Lyp1a H. Sicovurney, Authoress of Zinzendorf and other Poems. 

Tsaac Sue.ey, First Governor of Kentucky, &c. 

Epwarp Livineston, Author of the Code of Louisiana, &c. 

Bens. Lincoin, Major General and Secretary of War. 

Bens. Rusu, M.D., Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine in the University of Pa. 
Joun Bouvier, Author of the Institutes of American Law, Law Dictionary, £c. 
Henry W. LonGretiow, Poet. 

Joun Tyter, Tenth President of the U. S. 

James K. Potx, Eleventh President of the U. S. 

Zacnuary TAyLor, Twelfth President of the C. S. 

Gro. Bancrort, Historian. 

Ww. H. Prescorr, Historian. 

Mu.Larp Fittmore, Thirteerth President of the U. S. 





























THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
NEW NOUVELETTE, BY MRS. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE CURSE OF GLIFTON: 
A Tale of Expiation and Redemption. 


Such is the title of a new nouvelette, recently commenced in the SATURDAY EVENING POST, by that 
gifted writer, MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. . Back numbers can be supplied to new subscribers. 
Those who have read “ The Deserted Wife,” “Shannondale,” “The Discarded Daughter,” “The Stepmother,” 
&c., will hasten to procure this new product of Mrs. Southworth’s genius, 

In addition to such choice ortGINAL articles, involving a large outlay of money, the columns of the POST 
will contain a great amount of Miscellaneous Reading—such as the 


CREAM OF THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 


Witty and Humorous Articles, selections from the Agricultural Journals, Riddles and Conundrums, ete. etc. 

Reports of Lectures, Letters from Abroad, General News, Reports of the Markets, Bank Note and Stock 
List, etc. ete. 

PORTRAITS, ENGRAVINGS OF REMARKABLE PLACES, HUMOROUS ENGRAVINGS, .éc., 
are also among the attractions of the Post. In short, whatever is calculated to refine, instruct, amuse, or gratify, 
shall find its appropriate place in the POST. A paper that has stood for thirty years, steadily progressing all 
that time, and which has now the largest list of subscribers of any paper of the same class in the United 
States, is not to be left behind in the race by any competitor. 

TER MS.—The terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance, Three Dollars if not paid in 
advance. For Five Dollars, one copy is sent three years. We continue the following low terms for Clubs, to 
be sent, in the city, to ene address, and, in the —s to one post-oilice :— 








4 COPIES othe - $500 PER ANNUM. 
8 “s (And one to Agent, or the getier-up of the Club ) $10 00 “ 

13 ss (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) $15 00 ss 

20 e (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) $20 00 “ 


The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our msk. When the 
sum is large, a draft should be procured if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. 


Address, always post-paid, DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by noti- 
fying the Publisher by letter, post-paid. 


$100 TO $200 PER MONTH!! 


The above sum can easily be made by any industrious man, of respectable address, who possesses good 
business qualities, and who can command a small capital (to begin with) of from TWENTY-FIVE TO 
FIFTY DOLLARS, J vo others need apply, .@7% by engaging with the subscriber in the 


BOOK AGENCY BUSINESS, 


Whose publications are very saleable, and which the people will buy. 
ge Funds can be forwarded at our risk, if mailed in presence of the postmaster, and numbers and dates 


of the same retained. 
No books of an immoral tendency kept or sold by us. 
A WHOLESALE PRICE LIST, WITH FULL DIRECTIONS FOR OPERATIONS, will be 


forwarded on application, post-Pam, to 
GEO. H. DERBY & CO, 


Burrato; N. Y. (Not New York.) Boox PusLisHERs. 


SCRAP PLATES. 


A BOOK OF FINE STEEL AND OTHER ENGRAVINGS will be sent to any address on receipt of 


50 cents. They can be separated to place in scrap-books. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LOL 


TO PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY WORKS. 


The Subscriber can furnish impressions of engravings to publishers on the most reasonable terms—cheaper 
than can be procured elsewhere. He has the largest assortment of steel engravings in the country. For spe- 
cimens, see Lady’s Book for 1851 and previous years. L, A. GODEY. 





























rere 


REMEMBER!:—By payirg three months’ postage in advance, you are only charged half a cent an 
ounce under 500 miles, one cent an ounce over 500 miles and under 1500 miles, and one cent and a half an 
eunce over 1500 miles and under 2500 miles. DON’T PAY MORE. 
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ANOTHER DOUBLE NUMBER!! 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK—EXCELSIOR. : 
| USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. | 
THE BOOK OF THE NATION,’ 


Awd 2B ants VBr0O8 OF ABSAICA. 
VOL. XLV.—AUGUST, 1852. 


EMBELLISHMENTS, &c, 
FOUR FULL PAGE PLATES. 
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THE GOOD ANGEL. An erigraving in gemograph, by - - . - + J Danrn ~ < 
THE OPERA BOX... A-line engraving. Engraved by ~- - - - - W. H. Brus. 
THE LOVE LETTER. Engraved by - - - - - - W. Croome. < 
PORTRAITS OF MRS. WASHINGTON, MRS. JOHN ADAMS, MRS. MADISON, 
; MRS. HAMILTON, and MRS. J. Q. ADAMS. Engraved by - - - J. ACKERMAN. P 
‘ WINDOW CURTAINS—NEW FASHIONS. Two designs. Engraved by - - J. Frost. 
MUSIC.—Tax Moon-Beams ane Sieerine. Words by Errire Expon. Music by - Cu. C. ConvERSE. 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Seven engravings. Engraved by - - - -  W.M. Cokprexp. 
CALICO-PRINTING. Six engravings. Engraved by - - - - - C. T. Huscxasy. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. Five engravings. Engraved by - - - . J; L. Burk. 5 
COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS. Two engravings. Engraved by - - - J. M. Jones. 
HISTORY OF BOOTS AND SHOES. Ten engravings. Engraved by - + . ©. T. Hovcener. < 
HOME .EXERCISES. Two engravings. Engraved by - - - - - C..T. Hinckueyr. 
MODEL COTTAGE. Three engravings. Engraved by - - - _— » ° J Prose. « 
WORK-TABLE COVER, Bngraved by - - - - - - - G. 8S. Joxes. 
SHAVING TIDY. Engraved by - - - - e - - «© BC. Dav. , 
PATTERNS FOR-SILK EMBROIDERY. Ripe by - - - - J.J. Myerss - | 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS. AND DRESSES. Three engravings. Engraved by - - J. Frost. 
chek cf sheonpaiaae Mardaing be AND CONTENTS. } 
Recollection of an Odd i a German Novel, read « 
many years bw Jr 183 
Madeline, P. A. 
Sunset M 
of ines Bay, by M. H. Fortune, § 
Bless the Children, by Pari 
The Lady of H Hail, by Mrs. Wm. S. Sullivant, 
The Dew-drop, by “ Neal,” « 
} . 29 Stanzas, a Stray PT Ata eee bee eww esee wens rererrr es 
a Testsious Women of our Time.—-Mrs. 8; C. Hall,-----+-- 134 Work-Table Cover, «++ ++ «+++ ++ ss eens ccsenedececeweseees 
v Physiology, by Harland Coultas, «..+.++0cse5+s 136 3° Shaving Tidy, --«---+++-.5 
A Young Mother’s Reverie, by W. J. Annable, «----.-+-+- 137 ¢. Plates of Window Drapery,- 
Gardening, ««---«--«+++- Hse Se ececcces feweee 138 Knitted Berries and Fruit, - - eceeee . . 
The Plague of Zurich, b -2- Patterns for Silk Busbroldbey,<..-. 0,-4.2. scsslifercce 308 f 
An Appeal to Time, by @. J Faditors’ Table, «+ « 60s 56 usec eee ceceweeed taehterceneeee 198 € 
Scenes in the Life ef a Poet, transiated from the German, On Female Education, -«--.-+ +--+ +00 eseeeeceeeseeeeens 193 
Costumes ae ane for Sick Children, dpe 00 cape ctge sesecedges cosbeos 193 
., Patriotic Stanzas, by J.J. Baker,----++++++<s-esseeeeeee+ 150 % Dencomesses) «i-<sce0e20ene55 AIS ABE ENG ee: 194 : y 
. History of Boots and Cultivation ofthe Heart, a dnebcibeade.cobs hace -aneenel Ion 2D 
‘ The Opera-Box, by Our Treasury, - © Cote ce coee +<ceweweeeecoess 104 7 
Sonnet.—The Sea, by inder, 66 The Ministry of Woman, on the Be Rev ‘Charles Wuadsworth,- 194 
Tlustrious rs.— Louisa Catherine Adams, by Ce i” by Washi < 4 
' GRO TIE, A. Migjo 0 scvegeccicccecéacicoces sense 167 to Wome: 
INET, 00 905000 0F.420090.00 pewewsn eb enss bese'e 169 : 
Le Mélange.—Afternoon on the Glaciers, 170; Fleurs de rary, Notices, .<---<+++++s=. poogpheesy ( ‘ 
‘ lye 170; New Medical Treatment, 171; Worsted Wor ? 
171; Woman’s Sphere in. Modern Life, 171; Physiope. ‘ 
thy, 172; Children’s Ball, 172. o 
; Oates seen seeeees Peete ee ween wees esas eness 2 « 
} Lynn y Mrs. Madeline Leslie, «++ «+ +..cecceess 1 
The Tallon Satire, srepews ie 
Woman, by W. L. Pav ecteliwoedie ee sb ecvescée seees 187 : 
). Song, by Mf. Briggs,: + « , serene 182 ? 
‘ 
; : > - < 
REMITTANCSES. 


As we have ND COLLECTING AGENTS this year, subscribers are requested to make immediate remittance 
to the Publisher. “ Waiting for the collector to call” will be of no use now; and, while wpon the subject, we 
wish our subscribers would recollect that we have to pay for everything that goes in the “ Book,” and, therefore, 
payment from them is the more earnestly to be desired. L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut Street, Philada. 
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ANOTHER DOUBLE NUMBER. 
SEPTEMBER. 


MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 
L. A. GODEY. 


VOL. XLV. 























GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


ONE YEAR, AND 


ARTUR ’S WOME GAGE 


ONE YEAR, 


WILL BE SENT TO ANY PERSON OR PERSONS ON RECEIPT OF $3 50. 





TO PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY WORKS. 
The Subscriber can furnish impr of engravings to publishers on the most reasonable terms—cheaper 
than can be procured elsewhere. He has the largest assortment of steel engravings in the country. For spe- 
cimens, see Lady’s Book for 1851 and previous years. L. A. GODEY 








SCRAP PLATES. 


A BOOK OF FINE STEEL AND OTHER ENGRAVINGS, nearly forty, will be sent to any address ~ 


on receipt of 50 cents, They can be separated to place in scrap-books. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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GAS FIXTURES. 
2REBER & VaRRsR, 


No. 119 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Would invite the attention of purchasers to their extensive assortment of newp-atterned 
CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, LAMPS, GIRONDALES, &ec. &c, 


They also introduee GAS PIPES into public buildings and dwellings, and attend to all kinds of Gas 


Work, including repairing and extending Gas Pipe. 
Gas Fitters supplied with BRASS FITTINGS, AIR PUMPS, and every article connected with the trade. 





ares 


T. K. & P. G. COLLINS’S 
STEAM POWER-PRESS PRINTING-OFFICE, 


No. 1 Lodge Alley, Philadelphia, 


(BETWEEN MARKET AND CHESTNUT AND SEVENTH AND EIGHTH STREETS.) 


HOOL, PABPHLEY, AND JOD PRINTING, 


In all their various branches, executed with neatness and dispatch, 


BRIEFS, PAPER BOGES, PARCHMENT BEEBS, &o., 


Printed with facility, neatness, and correctness. 


WOOD-CUT PRINTING, 
IN BLACK, OR TINTED COLORS, DONE IN SUPERIOR STYLE. 


ORDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED TO. 
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THE WIFE. 


Engraved expressly for Godey's Lady's Book. 
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COTTAGE FURNITURE. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1 is a bench for the hall, in the old Gothic ; Fig. 6 is a table for the drawing-room, with rich 


style. $ mouldings. 
Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5 are fancy chairs in the Gothic 3 Fig. 7 is a circular drawing-room table of a rich 
style, suitable for drawing-rooms and parlors, pattern. 
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